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THE UNIVERSITY GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


A GREAT number of persons interested in the University find 
the present condition of its grounds and buildings unsatisfactory, 
or, more properly speaking, they fear that it may become worse 
rather than better. It is timely, therefore, to review what is 
generally known as to the endeavors which have been made 
toward its improvement at different times and by different people. 

So long as the main College Quadrangle remained incomplete 
the problem was simple, and the vacant spaces around the Yard 
were gradually filled with buildings. With the expansion of the 
University, and as the fields to the north of Kirkland Street 
were gradually occupied, the old feeling that the Yard was the 
centre of activity still prevailed, and each building —the Scien- 
tific School, the Law School, the Gymnasium, the Jefferson Labo- 
ratory and the Carey Athletic Building — was placed with its 
entrance front towards the more and more distant College Yard, 
without regard to the fact that each backed towards the other 
and formed no part of a harmonious whole. From time to time, 
however, plans were studied out with more or less care looking 
to broader effects and a fuller development of the University 
property. When Memorial Hall was built, Messrs. Ware & Van 
Brunt devised a scheme for an avenue from its southern transept 
nearly parallel with Quincy Street across the grounds to their 
southern boundary at Main Street. This would have made a 
grand route for processions and a noble approach to Memorial 
Hall from the city side, and a line of College buildings would have 
been well placed between it and Quincy Street. 
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Later, when Sever Hall was built, its architect, Mr. H. H. 
Richardson, apparently preferred a larger space round that build- 
ing than would have been afforded between this proposed avenue 
and Quincy Street. At all events, the new building was placed 
directly on the proposed avenue. A sketch by this architect 
indicating what arrangement he suggested of the neighboring 
building sites now hangs in the College office. 

Lastly, when Conant and Perkins halls were built on the 
entirely unoccupied playing fields, Messrs. Olmsted & Eliot 
made a plan for their disposition on Holmes Field and for the 
property in that immediate neighborhood. This plan was not 
followed, and the buildings were placed farther out on Oxford 
Street. Perkins Hall very nobly fills one end of Jarvis Field, 
but probably for some cogent reason Conant Hall occupies a some- 
what unsymmetrical relation with its larger neighbor. Afterwards 
Messrs. Olmsted & Eliot added to the plan just mentioned some 
further suggestions for the property between Kirkland Street and 
Jarvis Field. 

These schemes are so far as is generally known the near- 
est approaches that have been made to a general study for the 
development of the College property. The Corporation have re- 
served certain areas for library extension or other precise uses, 
but for the most part each new building has been considered as a 
unit, and has been placed perhaps where its donor or architect 
suggested with a view to making that special building as effective 
as possible. Even the avenue suggested by Messrs. Ware & 
Van Brunt was devised with a view to enhancing the effect of 
Memorial Hall, and the grouping planned by Mr. Richardson 
had mainly in view the best placing of Sever Hall. In short, 
no broadly studied arrangement looking to the single purpose of 
developing the whole property to the best advantage has ever 
been formulated. 

In view of this, at their meeting November 6, 1894, the Board 
of Overseers passed the following vote : — 


“ Resolved (1) That in the opinion of this Board it is very desirable 
that a complete scheme for the future development of the College prop- 
erty be formulated and adhered to in future work as closely as the 
progress of events makes possible. 

‘‘ (2) That in the opinion of this Board greater harmony and excellence 
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in the design of College buildings would be obtained if all artistic 
questions where University property is concerned were submitted to a 
standing advisory committee composed partly of several competent pro- 
fessional men, and partly of members of the Governing Boards of the 
University. 

“ (3) That these votes be communicated tothe President and Fellows.” 

This vote was published in the newspapers and favorably com- 
mented upon by them. As matter of fact, however, the Board of 
Overseers could do nothing in this matter but suggest their wishes 
to the Corporation. The practical initiative lies wholly with the 
Corporation, and apparently energetic action has seemed to them 
up to this time undesirable. 

It is argued, on one side, that as donors frequently stipulate for 
certain sites, such a plan as that proposed would be frequently 
violated. To which it is replied that very few benefactors of the 
College would insist upon overriding the judgment of competent 
experts on a matter of taste, or insist upon changing a plan 
adopted after mature consideration. Almost any donor would 
prefer a site which was plainly arranged to be effective in relation 
to other sites rather than one chosen at hap-hazard ; and moreover 
it is evident that if necessary the plan can be broken or made to 
conform to the wishes of any single donor who proves obtuse to 
these reasonings. 

It is said that a complete study of the subject would necessarily 
involve the consideration of contiguous properties belonging to 
other people, and that the market price of desirable lots would 
thus be increased. In the case of distant and outlying lands this 
argument might have great weight, but it can be no secret that 
lands immediately adjoining the College Yard would be welcomed 
as possessions by the College. The study of the plan would be 
more difficult but not prevented by these facts. The buildings 
and avenues would need to be so arranged that they would answer 
both with and without the acquisition of these lands. 

Finally, it is urged that nobody can foresee the future needs of 
the College in the way of buildings and that a plan which seems 
fit to-day will be outgrown to-morrow. But if the future needs 
cannot be outlined, the possibilities of buildings on the present 
property can be fairly estimated and mapped out. If the build- 
ings cannot be apportioned to different departments, at least main 
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avenues and the sites and general disposition of large blocks of 
building can be determined upon so that some general intention 
may be followed in future action. The designer of such a plan 
will have hard work to make the Carey Building group agreeably 
with or be axial to the great Agassiz Museum or Hastings Hall, 
or the Laboratory. He will have a difficult corner to arrange 
where the Law School and Gymnasium and Scientific School come 
near each other, and he will be in a quandary where the Chapel 
and Fogg Museum and Thayer Hall crowd one another without 
symmetrical relations. The condition of this last neighborhood 
suggests that studies for the future of what remains unoccupied of 
the old Yard are quite as important as those for outlying lands. 
As years pass it is more and more difficult to create any har- 
monious ensemble ; but still, skilful men can improve present 
defects and help to prevent more intricacies like those now 
existing. 

Private enterprises of the same magnitude are now rarely un- 
dertaken without the precaution of such plans. Nor are we with- 
out examples of designs made for institutions of learning. For 
Smith College, Columbia College, Groton School, Lawrenceville 
School, Andover Academy, Princeton College, and doubtless for 
many similar schools and colleges such plans have been care- 
fully prepared. Where it has seemed wise to depart from them, 
nothing has prevented the change. If such changes take place, 
it does not argue against a plan which in many instances can be 
strictly followed and which in itself is an indication of study 
given to the subject. 

In these times of monetary depression there is opportunity to 
discuss this matter. The University is growing with great ra- 
pidity. With returning prosperity any day may see an extension 
of the buildings, not only on the outlying fields, but on all the 
Quincy Street line where the College owns a long frontage deserv- 
ing most serious study. The development of the Cambridge Park 
on the borders of the river offers another reason for undertaking 
this work now. Before the Park was begun the acquisition of 
Soldier’s Field and the Longfellow playgrounds at the south of the 
river, led to various general suggestions that the University would 
do well to acquire a wide stretch of land between these grounds 
and the College Yard. How very splendid now it would be for 
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some benefactor, in connection with the Park Commissioners, to 
open a broad way for the short distance from the river bank to the 
College Yard near Quincy Street, and thus, not only benefit the 
public by linking the Park and the park-like College grounds, but 
by this means render the approach to the University from the city 
a stately drive along the river’s side and through the park land, 
—what a fine substitute would this be for Old Cambridge bridge 
and the Port. A study for developing the whole property would 
at once suggest to capable people possibilities of this sort, and the 
first step towards such great improvements is to formulate them 
and ardently desire them. 

Until some headway is made with this more general subject, it 
has seemed idle to urge further the appointment of an advisory 
committee as to the design of buildings, but the arguments for 
and against this portion of the vote of the Overseers are much like 
those relating to the adoption of a general plan of the grounds. 
It is hardly necessary to argue as to the civilizing and ennobling 
effect which buildings of a superior character may exert, and we 
have had a demonstration at the Chicago Fair that a well studied 
scheme and a few fixed data as to design are wonderful helps 
toward a grand result and are far from being intolerable re- 
straints upon the designers of individual buildings. What can 
be done by even a little work in the right direction is shown at 
Cambridge by the unifying effect of the two new College gateways 
which harmonize so well with the old buildings and tend to make 
the Yard more of a unit. A few years of work, following the 
lines of a well-considered scheme, would make a wonderful dif- 
ference in the whole aspect of the University buildings. 

Perhaps the founding of art commissions in the great cities may 
bring the College public to see that such work is useful and _pos- 
sible, and they may come to demanding it for the University even 
more strongly than now. Indeed, some of us even think it is the 
part of a University to take a lead in such matters. Up to this 
time the only actual progress that has been made toward any 
of this work is covered by a statement from the Corporation that 
they are having a careful survey made of all the College property 
and that this is to be used for the preparation of planting plans 
for considerable portions of the grounds. May we hope that this 
first step will suggest still further progress. The matter is one 
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which is largely in the hands of the Corporation, but it seems 
quite proper for all Harvard graduates to urge their views and 
wishes upon that body. 


Robert S. Peabody, ’66. 
February, 1896. 





FRANCIS CHANNING BARLOW. 


Masor-GENERAL Francis CHANNING BarLow died at his 
home in New York, on Jan. 11, 1896. He was born in Brooklyn, 
Long Island, of New England parentage, on October 19, 1844, 
His father, David Hatch Barlow, the first scholar in his class 
CH. U. 1824), and also its class poet, was at this time the pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church in that city. General Barlow spent 
the last years of his life so quietly in the practice of law, that the 
generation now at the front scarcely appreciates how large a 
figure he was during the War of the Rebellion and the next ten 
years while he continued in public life. 

Having graduated in July, 1855, at Harvard, he went to New 
York in September, and was occupied with private pupils for about 
twelve months. He then entered the office of William Curtis 
Noyes, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in May, 1858, and in 
the autumn of that year formed a partnership with George Bliss, 
Jr., Esq. He was practicing law in that city when the attack 
on Fort Sumter took place, in April, 1861. On April 19 he 
enlisted as a private in the Twelfth Regiment of the New York 
State Militia. He was married on April 20 to Arabella Wharton 
Griffith, of Somerville, New Jersey, and on April 21 he marched 
with his regiment to take part in the defense of Washington. He 
was appointed first lieutenant in that regiment on May 3, but the 
brief need of militia troops was soon satisfied, and on Aug. 5 he 
was mustered out of service with that regiment, and returned to 
his office. He was not content to stay there, however, and on 
Nov. 9, 1861, was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Sixty-first 
Regiment of New York Volunteers and started for the field at 
once. During the Peninsular campaign his regiment formed a 
part of General Howard’s brigade, and he was promoted to be its 
colonel on April 14, 1862. The Sixty-first Regiment under his 
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FRANCIS CHANNING BARLOW. 


MAJOR-GENERAL U.S. V- 
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command behaved with conspicuous gallantry at the battle of 
Fair Oaks, and received high commendation for its steadiness and 
skilful handling. General Howard was wounded early in this 
battle, and Colonel Barlow then succeeded to the command of the 
brigade. During the seven days’ fight on the retreat to Harri- 
son’s Landing Barlow’s regiment assisted in covering the rear, 
and took part in four fiercely fought engagements. At Charles 
City Cross Roads his horse was shot under him, and his regiment 
captured a stand of rebel colors. He is mentioned in the official 
reports of these battles with strong terms of praise. General 
Caldwell, who commanded the division, said in his report : — 

“T cannot forbear to mention in terms of the highest praise 
the part taken by Colonel Barlow of the Sixty-first Volunteers. 
Whatever praise is due to the most distinguished bravery, the 
utmost coolness and quickness of perception, the greatest prompti- 
tude and skill in handling troops under fire is justly due to him. 
It is but simple justice to say that he has proved himself equal to 
every emergency, and I have no doubt that he would discharge 
the duties of a much higher command with honor to himself and 
credit to his country.” 

When the Army of the Potomac reached Washington, although 
the Sixty-first Regiment could rally hardly more than seven offi- 
cers and one hundred men, this fragment was joined with the 
Sixty-fourth New York, and Colonel Barlow commanded it during 
the Maryland campaign, and at the battle of Antietam. ‘“ Seizing 
a tactical opportunity, and changing front at the right moment 
and on the right spot, he takes in flank a body of the enemy in 
the sunken road, pours a deadly volley down their line, and puts 
them to flight, capturing three hundred prisoners with two flags. 
. . . The enemy are beaten off by the quick and resolute action 
of Barlow.” But near the end of the fight Barlow received a 
severe wound in the groin from a canister-shot. He was borne 
insensible from the field, and the wound very nearly proved fatal. 
His commission as brigadier-general of volunteers, which reached 
him two days after the battle of Antietam, reads, “ For distin- 
guished conduct at the battle of Fair Oaks,” “a promotion,” says 
General Francis A. Walker in his history of the Second Corps, 
“won by a gallantry and address of which it is impossible to 
speak in terms too high.” During the winter of 1862-63 he was 
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absent from duty on account of his wounds; but, reporting again 
on April 17, 1863, he was assigned to the command of the Sec- 
ond Brigade, Second Division, Eleventh Corps; General Howard 
commanding. On May 23 he took command of the First Division 
of that corps, and served with it through the Gettysburg cam- 
paign, where he was badly wounded again on July 1, 1863, and 
fell into the enemy’s hands, but was recaptured when their assault 
was repulsed, and our troops again held the ground. His wounds 
kept him upon the sick list during the winter of 1863-64. On 
April 1, 1864, he returned to the front, and was assigned to the 
First Division of the Second Corps, under the command of Major- 
General Hancock, and took part in the Wilderness campaign. 
On Aug. 14, 1864, he was made major-general by brevet. It 
was during the Wilderness campaign that he earned his double 
stars, and thus became the senior major-general whose name is 
borne on the roll of Harvard soldiers. His brilliant capture of 
the salient ! at Spottsylvania, where his division stormed the works 


1 The salient, or angle which formed the obtrusive portion of the Confed- 
erate lines, was the key of their position at Spottsylvania. Its capture would 
break their centre, as the Confederate breastworks stretched more than a mile 
on each side. It was held by Ewell’s Corps. The assault was ordered by 
General Grant to be made at four o’clock in the morning of May 12th. Gen- 
eral Comstock’s intended reconnaissance of the ground had unfortunately failed 
from various causes. General Barlow started his column on the march about 
ten o’clock in the evening, but the night was pitch dark and very rainy and the 
roads bad. His troops did not reach the point of attack until after midnight ; 
and, before they could be got into position across a clearing in the wood, it was 
daylight, though the fog was very thick. “General Barlow made anxious inqui- 
ries about the nature of the ground over which he was to move, and, not getting 
any satisfactory information, desired at length to be told whether there was a 
ravine a thousand feet deep between him and the enemy. When he could 
not be assured even on this point, he seemed to think he was called upon to 
lead a forlorn hope, and placed his valuables in the hand of a friend.” He 
ordered the charge about half past four. “ As soon as the curve in the clearing 
allowed Barlow’s men to see the red earth at the salient, they broke into a wild 
cheer, and, taking the double quick without orders, rushed up against the 
works. Tearing away the abattis with their hands, Miles’s and Brooke’s 
brigades sprang over the intrenchments, bayoneting the defenders or beating 
them down with clubbed muskets. Almost at the same instant Birney 
entered the works on his side and the salient was won! Nearly a mile of the 
Confederate line was in our hands.” Four thousand prisoners, two general offi- 
cers, thirty colors, and eighteen cannon were the fruits of the victory.” — 
Walker’s History of the Second Army Corps, pp. 465-470. 
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and carried them at the point of the bayonet, was one of the rare 
achievements of the war. There is an old saying in the army 
that the colonel is half the regiment; and Barlow’s leadership 
really made the success of this assault. He is justly entitled to 
stand at the head of that long list of skilful soldiers and brave 
men whose names make up the roll of honor among our gradu- 
ates. His college has a right to be proud of the record of its 
ranking officer, for it is not only splendid with personal courage, 
but also shines with the brightness of real military genius. Those 
who can remember the events of those days, and the enthusiastic 
and generous appreciation which Barlow received from his mil- 
itary superiors, know how well he deserved his warm welcome by 
the alumni on Commemoration Day, that unique festival in our 
annals. 

Barlow had his share in those personal griefs which were the 
common heritage of almost all during that war. The wife who 
sent him to the front on her wedding-day died on the 27th of 
July, 1864, during the Wilderness campaign. Barlow believed 
that he owed his life to her tender nursing after his desperate 
wound at the battle of Gettysburg ; and old friends will remember 
how bravely he bore his loss. On Aug. 24, 1864, his health again 
broke down under the burden of his sorrow and the hardships 
of war, and he was forced to leave the field. ‘He had fought,” 
says General Walker, “against disease and the effect of his 
ghastly wounds received at Antietam and Gettysburg no less 
bravely than he had fought against the public enemy. During 
several days preceding he had been more like a dead than a living 
man. A few days later he made an attempt to resume command 
of his division, but had to be carried on a stretcher from the field 
at Ream’s Station shortly before the opening of the battle.” He 
was finally sent in November to Europe to recover his health. 
He returned to duty March 1, 1865, and on April 4 was assigned 
to the command of the Second Division of the Second Corps under 
General Hancock, and bore a gallant part in the final scenes of 
the war until it ended at Appomattox Court House. His commis- 
sion as major-general bears date May 26, 1865. 

Barlow was not merely brave. His courage was more than 
ignorant insensibility to risk and the consequences of exposure 
to danger, for he was twice grievously hurt. He seemed through- 
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out life, in civil as well as military affairs, literally incapable of 
fearing anything in any form. Fear was not in him. Another 
classmate, Colonel Theodore Lyman, who was serving as aide-de- 
camp on the staff of General Meade at the headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomac, had abundant personal knowledge of Bar- 
low’s conduct during those days. From the seclusion of that sick- 
chamber toward which so many look with loving reverence upon 
great affliction nobly borne, he dictates with difficulty a few 
words at the writer’s special request, while this article is pass- 
ing through the press. They are the last flower which he lays 
upon the grave of his comrade, whom thirty years ago, on the 
tenth anniversary of our graduation, he had greeted at our board, 
in the pride of youth and freshness of fame, as “the hero of the 
salient at Spottsylvania.”” They dwell upon Barlow’s personal 
courage. ‘ Barlow was so brave,” writes Colonel Lyman, “ that 
he made a joke of danger. Once he and General Humphreys, 
who was just such another man, rode toward the enemy on a recon- 
naissance. Neither of them was willing to face about, and they 
nearly went over the rebel skirmish line, when a shower of bullets 
persuaded them to retreat, both laughing heartily at the peril.” 
There is no living man more competent to testify from personal 
knowledge as to the character and worth of Barlow’s military 
services than General Nelson A. Miles, — himself one of the brav- 
est of the brave, — who now commands the Army of the United 
States. He was in 1862 on General Howard’s staff when Bar- 
low’s regiment formed part of Howard’s division in front of Rich- 
mond. He led the reinforcements which were hurried to support 
Barlow’s regiment at the Battle of Fair Oaks (or Seven Pines). 
He succeeded Barlow as lieutenant-colonel of the Sixty-first New 
York Volunteers, when Barlow became its colonel; and, finally, 
when Barlow was promoted to be brigadier-general, Miles succeeded 
him in his coloneley. Afterwards, in 1864, in the Wilderness 
campaign, General Miles’s brigade was in Barlow’s division when 
the memorable night march was made to attack the salient at 
Spottsylvania ; and Miles’s brigade was a part of the first line of 
Barlow’s division in the assault which captured it. Miles was in 
the midst of the charge which took the works, and was present 
during the terrific storm of battle which raged all day long within 
the captured lines. General Miles, last February, came from 
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Washington to attend the dinner of the Harvard Club in New 
York, because, as he told the writer, he thought it was his duty 
to tell the present generation what great and splendid service 
Barlow rendered as a soldier so many years ago. And now, as the 
last thing he can do for his old commander, he contributes from 
his own personal knowledge his story of Barlow’s military career. 

“Tt was my good fortune,” says General Miles, “to make the 
acquaintance of General Barlow in 1861. Returning home after 
the three months’ service, he had been appointed by Governor 
Morgan lieutenant-colonel of the Sixty-first New York Regiment, 
and with that regiment returned to Washington, in the autumn of 
1861, to what was known as ‘ Camp California,’ about six miles 
south of Alexandria, where the Second Corps was being organized 
under the veteran general, E. V. Sumner. It was at this camp 
where we first came together, I occupying the position of aide-de- 
camp on the brigade staff at that time. Our acquaintance ripened 
into friendship and mutual regard, and lasted up to the time of 
General Barlow’s death. 

“The clear and comprehensive intellect that had enabled him 
to pass his rivals in his educational race also enabled him to ab- 
sorb the books on military affairs and to acquire a useful know- 
ledge of military history. Within a few months he had made 
himself absolute master of military tactics. It was as familiar 
to him as the alphabet or the multiplication table, and equally 
so were the Army Regulations. He not only knew what they 
required, but comprehended the principles, and was enabled to 
comply with them, and also to instruct his subordinates in the 
necessities and principles and requirements of the regulations 
governing military organizations. 

“During the months of preparation — the winter of 1861-62 
— his time was devoted to this work, and on being commissioned 
colonel of his regiment, Sixty-first New York, he disciplined it as 
carefully and as rigidly as if it had been part of the regular mili- 
tary establishment of the United States. He paid close attention 
to its sanitary condition, the promotion of its health and good 
order in every respect, and exercised the utmost vigilance and 
energy in preparing it for the terrible ordeals through which that 
regiment was to pass in the coming battles of the great war. 

“During the great onslaught of the Confederate army at 
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Seven Pines, May 31, 1862, and June 1, 1862, his regiment was 
brought forward as part of the reserve, and, although not en- 
gaged in that battle, camped on part of the field on the night of 
May 30. On the following morning his regiment with the rest 
of the command was moved forward to occupy a dense timber 
field and to receive the advance of the enemy, which was then 
moving down in expectation of repeating the success of the day 
before. 

“At this time the regiment had not been ‘ fire-tried,’ and of 
course there was more consternation in preparing for the first 
conflict than on subsequent occasions. He, however, deliberately 
formed his regiment in line of battle, took especial care to see 
that every officer and non-commissioned officer and soldier was in 
his correct position, and then, taking his place in rear of the cen- 
tre and close to the colors of the regiment, he addressed a few 
words to his command, which were simply the announcement that 
in a fewmoments the advance of the enemy would reach their 
line, and an engagement would be fought. He did not hesitate 
fully to impress upon the minds of those under his command the 
fact that a serious encounter would occur, and also that he 
expected every man to stand in his place and fulfil his duty to the 
utmost with faithful fortitude. Having said these few words of 
warning, encouragement, and admonition, he drew his sword, and 
closed his remarks by saying that the first man who left his place 
and attempted to retreat from the presence of the enemy would 
receive his swift administration of subjugative discipline. His 
language may not have been clothed in those exact words, but 
they were so forcible, and so strongly had he impressed his char- 
acter and discipline upon the regiment, that every man knew what 
he might expect if he undertook to play the rdle of a coward, and 
they felt a consciousness that it would be quite as safe to take the 
risk of the enemy’s fire as to encounter the vengeance of his 
sword. There appears, however, to have been no disposition to 
take a backward step. The regiment received the onslaught of 
the victorious and exultant host as the granite wall receives the 
rush of the tidal wave, with a solidity and strength that hurled it 
back broken, crippled, and defeated. Although the regiment lost 
severely in killed and wounded, including the gallant lieutenant- 
colonel, yet they all fell in line as correctly in position as if they 
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had been formed for parade, and the ground in front of the reg- 
iment was thickly strewn with the bodies of the brave enemy. 
The rebel force, however, was defeated, and from a strong defense 
the regiment quickly assumed the offensive, and, making a counter- 
charge, swept the enemy from the field, and formed a part of the 
line that drove them back in disorder. 

“ This was a type of his military service. The same cool, delib- 
erate courage, undaunted defiance of danger, and intelligent and 
judicious judgment characterized his actions through the various 
engagements that followed at Peach Orchard, Savage Station, 
White Oak Swamp, Glendale, or Nelson’s Farm, as it is sometimes 
called, and Malvern Hill. During the last two engagements his 
regiment was in the thickest of the fight, and in the most exposed 
positions ; yet its action was like the true steel, strong and inflexi- 
ble in all its encounters. 

“From Malvern Hill the regiment moved to Harrison’s Land- 
ing, where it remained until the army was withdrawn from the 
Peninsula — moved back again to Alexandria, Virginia, where 
they had embarked several months before. It then moved south 
to Centreville, where it acted as a partial reserve, but was not 
brought into serious engagements. From Centreville it was 
withdrawn back to the District of Columbia, thence through 
Maryland to the vicinity of South Mountain, and finally fought 
upon the field of Antietam. In this engagement he distinguished 
himself, and crowned the regiment with glory. Being a part of 
the reserve of the Second Corps, it was not at first engaged, but 
during the battle was brought forward to strengthen the advan- 
cing line, and in a well-spirited charge pierced the enemy’s line, 
wheeling to the right took the enemy in flank, captured two battle- 
flags and between two and three hundred prisoners, in what is 
known as the ‘ Sunken Road,’ which was covered with the bodies 
of the dead and wounded of the enemy. 

“From this position he again assumed the advance, but was 
stricken down by the discharge of a battery of artillery in his 
front, and received the severe wound of a shrapnel shot in the 
groin, which crippled him for several months. He was then pro- 
moted to the grade of brigadier-general, and returned to the 
field in the spring of 18638, and was assigned to a division of the 
Eleventh Corps. He exercised the same vigilance in the care and 
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discipline in this as he had in former commands, and was engaged 
at Chancellorsville and at Gettysburg, where he was again disabled 
by a severe wound, and in the retreat the first day was left upon 
the field, and fell into the hands of the enemy. He was, however, 
treated with due consideration, and the following day in the ad- 
vance of our forces he was rescued and sent back to the hospital. 
This severe wound kept him out of the field for several months, but 
he returned in time to take part in the campaign the following 
spring, and was assigned to the first division of the Second Army 
Corps. 

“ He was engaged in the fierce battles of the Wilderness, where 
his command took a most important part, and also at Po River. 
When it was determined to make the assault upon the angle of 
the enemy’s line at Spottsylvania, it was decided that the Second 
Corps should be the leading command in that great assault, and 
his division was selected to act as the pivot in that movement. It 
was considered a most hazardous undertaking, and great doubt 
was expressed as to the success of the enterprise. He, however, 
determined to make it a success as far as possible, and decided to 
make the assaulting column so strong as to render it invincible. 
He therefore gave orders for the division to be massed in double 
column by regiments, two brigades in the front line and two bri- 
gades immediately in reserve. The character of the country was 
not very well known. He was expected to charge, and there was 
some speculation as to the results. After a long, tedious march dur- 
ing the dark night, the command arrived in position in the gray of 
the morning, and what little information he could gain from the 
officers who had been reconnoitring the day before was somewhat 
vague ; yet without hesitation they went from column of fours into 
the formation known as double column on the centre, and advanced 
practically forty men deep over rolling country and through some 
timber, until they reached the picket line of the enemy, and 
received their fire without returning it. They rushed on as rap- 
idly as possible to gain the main line of works as soon as practica- 
ble. The troops were embarrassed by having to go through 
slashed brush and timber, and also receiving the fire of the ene- 
my’s batteries and infantry, yet without a halt. They rushed on 
until they reached the chevaux-de-frise, and by main force seized 
them, tore them to pieces, and rushed on to meet a line of bayo- 
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nets in the hands of men who had stoutly held their position to 
receive the attack. By a preponderance of numbers and great 
overwhelming force, however, the bayonets were crossed but an 
instant of time, and the line of battle was practically overrun by 
the great force of the assaulting party. Twelve battle-flags, 
twenty pieces of artillery, and about three thousand prisoners fell 
into the hands of the division, as the fruits of one of the most 
desperate and successful assaults that was ever made. 

“Its victory, however, was not to be enjoyed unmolested. A 
counter-charge was immediately made by the enemy’s troops in 
reserve, and a most desperate battle was fought over the ground, 
lasting for nine hours, in which portions of the ground were abso- 
lutely covered with the dead and wounded. In many places it was 
impossible to walk without stepping upon the bodies of the dead, 
and acres of ground were thickly covered with the dead and 
wounded of both armies. 

“ From this field the command moved on to the field of North 
Anna and Tolopotomy, where it was severely engaged, and also 
in the desperate battle of Cold Harbor, where it succeeded in 
piercing the enemy’s line; but as other parts of the line were not 
successful, the fruits of its victory were of little value. Thence it 
crossed the James River, and engaged in the desperate battles in 
front of Petersburg, and at Deep Bottom, on the north side of the 
James River. The severity of the campaign had so undermined 
his strength as to compel him to leave the field for a time, and he 
was out of the field until the following campaign of 1865. 

“On returning to the Second Corps, he was present during the 
retreat of the Confederate army from Richmond and Petersburg, 
and took part in the engagements at High Bridge, Farmville, 
and was present. at the surrender of the Confederate army at 
Appomattox. 

“ Under the most depressing circumstances he never was with- 
out hope and fortitude. He was apparently utterly devoid of the 
sensation of fear, constantly aggressive, and intensely earnest in 
the discharge of all duties. His integrity of purpose, independ- 
ence of character, and sterling honesty in the assertion of what he 
believed to be right and just, made him a marked man among 
public men. He abhorred a coward; had a perfect contempt for 
a demagogue, and despised a hypocrite. He believed in the 
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administration of public affairs with the most rigid integrity, 
and did not hesitate to denounce wrong as he believed it to 
exist, and maintain what he believed to be right under all circum. 
stances. 

“The gentle, wholesome influence and teachings he received in 
his youth doubtless inspired him to fulfil those principles con- 
tained in the lines of ‘ Fair Harvard :’ — 
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«‘¢ With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 
And for right ever bravely to live.’ 


“T esteem myself fortunate to have enjoyed for more than 
thirty years his friendship, —a friendship that was both sincere 
and earnest, and, with the thousands who knew and respected him, 
I can but offer my humble tribute to his memory.” 

Such is the military history of the senior officer in the War of 
the Rebellion among the Harvard soldiers. He had entered col- 
lege in 1851, and throughout his entire course was poor and 
struggling under peculiar burdens. He was a fine scholar in all 
departments of study. He did not manifest special fondness for 
any particular branch at that time, but seemed to be equally good 
in all kinds of intellectual work. When he graduated at the 
head of the Class of 1855, he had a colleague in this honor in 
Robert Treat Paine, but Barlow was the elder twin. College 
standing in those days was determined by the gross total of the 
marks received during the four years’ course. The system of 
computation was crude; for absence and behavior both affected 
in some degree the amount of credits. But the curious coinci- 
dence of identical totals did actually occur in the case of Bar- 
low and Paine. Professor Joseph Lovering, whose function as 
Regent included the preparation of the rank-list, told the writer 
some years after our graduation that he twice went through the 
calculation and reached both times the same result. 

When we graduated, nothing could have seemed more wildly 
improbable to Barlow’s classmates than that he should ever attain 
military renown. Neither his personal bearing nor his tastes had 
foreshadowed in any degree a military career, although he was 
generally believed to have once discharged certain heavy artil- 
lery in the State Arsenal yard, on a winter’s night during his 
Freshman year. But retrospect in the light of subsequent events 
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discloses in his college life very distinctly those qualities which 
characterized his later career and made him so successful as a 
soldier. He always perceived existing facts and relations with 
singular precision and quickness. He prided himself in college 
upon having no illusions, and was resolved to see things as they 
really were. He then, and ever afterwards, spoke his thoughts 
without restraint, and with a singular and almost contemptuous 
disregard of consequence: He indulged throughout his life in a 
very unusual freedom, not to say license, of speech. He acted and 
spoke without paying any regard to what man could do, or say, 
or think about him. His total want of reverence and apparent 
inability to be afraid tended undoubtedly to impair his capacity 
to form high ideals. He lacked that keen perception of eter- 
nal verities which was the source of Phillips Brooks’s power in 
men’s lives. Nevertheless, this limitation upon his power for 
veneration and imagination and poetic conception rendered pe- 
culiarly conspicuous a certain honesty of thought and independ- 
ence in action which is by no means common among men. The 
secret of Barlow’s success in military life lay in his clear percep- 
tion of the actual situation, and his fearless readiness to realize 
that perception in action. His boldness enabled him instantly to 
carry into act what his quick eye saw; and this power of prompt 
decision and utter fearlessness peculiarly fitted him to lead men 
in the crisis of battle. He was reputed among our leading sol- 
diers to possess singular ability for seizing the right moment for 
daring act in the crisis of an event. The good which he could 
win, he never lost by fearing to attempt. This habit of cool 
promptitude enabled him to seize the right instant for storming 
the salient at Spottsylvania, just as the want of this quality in 
other leaders caused the disaster in the Mine on the Petersburg 
front. If this intelligent courage, not to say audacity, of temper 
was the mainspring of his military success, it is also plain that 
he had acquired at his University a trained intelligence which 
much increased his power for effective action. When he became 
a soldier, he turned the full strength of his mental powers with 
intense energy to study the science of war. He made himself 
master of every detail of tactics, and was eminent for his minute 
and thorough knowledge and rigid discipline. He thus estab- 
lished his control over his troops by filling his men with absolute 
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faith in his ability to lead them. In his subsequent life he ex- 
hibited the same undaunted spirit and power to see through ap- 
pearance, which made him first among our college soldiers. 

It is well to remember how young were the men who fought 
that war. When Barlow sheathed his sword, and his war record 
was closed forever, he had been not quite ten years out of college. 

When the war was ended, he declined a commission in the 
regular army, and in September, 1865, was elected by the Re- 
publicans to the office of secretary of state in New York. This 
event led him to resume the practice of law in New York, where 
he opened an office in May, 1866. Failing to be renominated, he 
continued his practice at the bar until May, 1869, when General 
Grant, upon the recommendation of Judge E. R. Hoar (H. U. 
1835), who was then attorney-general, appointed him United States 
marshal for the southern district of New York. He retained 
this office about six months, but took much satisfaction during 
that time in cleaning out what had become a nest of corruption. 
He removed every person there within the first week and filled 
all the places with honest and capable men. During his term of 
office, the attempts of filibusters to send men, arms, and supplies 
to aid the Cuban insurrection came very near involving the 
United States in controversy with Spain through violations of the 
neutrality laws. That these attempts did not produce serious 
international complications between Spain and the United States 
may justly be credited to Barlow’s energy. The President, by 
special commission, conferred upon Barlow extraordinary powers, 
under the Act of 1818, and gave him command over the military, 
naval, and revenue forces of New England, New York, and New 
Jersey. He really conducted a campaign, and actually captured 
by force in New York harbor a large party of Cuban recruits, 
with materials of war, as their vessel was about to leave the harbor. 
He thus broke up completely their expeditions, and stopped the 
departure of men and arms from that city. When this emer- 
gency was over and he had prevented an occurrence which Spain 
seemed ready to regard as an act of war, he resigned, because 
the salary was inadequate and the duties of the office prevented 
his professional work, on which he depended for his living. His 
career as marshal showed both legal judgment and personal cour- 
age in a very unusual degree. 
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In 1871 he was one of the founders of the Bar Association, the 
first institution of its kind, and began the attack upon Fisk, 
Gould, and David Dudley Field, their counsel. He preferred 
formal charges against Field which involved Judges Barnard and 
Cardozo. He became one of the Committee of Seventy, and after- 
wards was one of its paid counsel. He was then elected attorney- 
general of New York, and held that office during 1872 and 1873, 
and, as attorney-general, had superintendence of the counsel and 
direction of the contest which resulted in the overthrow of Tweed 
and his associates. He officially instituted most of the legal pro- 
ceedings which, under the guidance of Charles O’Conor, Samuel 
J. Tilden, and other eminent lawyers, resulted in the removal of 
Judge Barnard and the reformation of many other judicial abuses. 

He dared to attack a corrupt judiciary when success seemed as 
doubtful as the forlorn hope had seemed desperate in storming 
the salient. The moral courage he displayed in his leadership in 
this civic struggle was magnificent indeed. Others followed, but 
he led. How important a part he played appears in a letter of 
the Hon. Charles S. Fairchild (H. U. 1863), late Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, from which it is permitted to quote : — 

“The law firm of which I was at that time a member was 
employed in some suits against canal contractors, and it fell to 
me to attend to that business. This brought me in close profes- 
sional contact with General Barlow. His devotion to public duty, 
his bravery and aggressiveness therein, and disregard of selfish 
considerations or of consequences to himself, filled me with admi- 
ration and enthusiasm, and, I see, as I recall it now, set me a 
standard of public duty that has influenced all my life since. I 
believe that, if it had not been for General Barlow’s zealous work, 
it would never have come to Mr. Tilden to take the position that 
he did upon canal matters, a position to which Mr. Tilden owed 
the immediate prestige that compelled his nomination for the 
presidency in 1876. Tilden but took up and carried on the work 
that General Barlow had begun, and begun under circumstances 
of great difficulty and great danger to himself, for he was all 
alone. Not another State officer dared stand with him at the 
beginning of the fight. Before that time he had so pursued and 
pointed out the judicial wrongs that surrounded the Erie and other 
litigations that his work was one of the chief contributions to 
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what culminated in the impeachment of the judges. I believe 
that the State owes General Barlow more than she does any 
single man for results without which the life of an honest man 
would have been intolerable in this State.” 

But Barlow was not renominated for his office. He did not 
work well in political harness. His readiness to speak his mind 
as to what he thought, and to tell the whole truth about what 
he saw, did not harmonize well with those methods which achieve 
political success where offices depend upon caucuses and popular 
votes. He had also made many enemies, who sought his defeat 
for personal ends. There is an unhappy significance in the fact 
that almost all of the high public functions which Barlow ad- 
ministered, and which gave him the opportunity to do great deeds, 
came to him rather by appointment than election. 

At the time of the Hayes and Tilden controversy about the 
presidency in 1876, Barlow was one of the prominent Republicans 
who were invited to go, and went, to Florida, to witness the count 
and investigate into the details of the electoral vote of that State. 
His bold and frank statement of the facts did not suit at all the 
purposes of some other visiting statesmen, as they were termed, or 
of the party with which Barlow had acted. It was said that he 
was never forgiven for telling the whole story, as he did, about the 
transactions of that time in Florida, and the facts of the election. 
He displayed the same spirit then which he had shown when he 
was United States marshal and had been assessed by his party’s 
committee for a party subscription. The amount of his assess- 
ment was based upon the very large income which was generally 
believed to be, directly or indirectly, within the marshal’s reach. 
The letter in which General Barlow declined to pay an assess- 
ment based upon supposed pickings and stealings, and not upon 
the honest salary of his office, did credit to his old teacher of 
rhetoric. It attracted much attention, and received much com- 
mendation from men who were not practical politicians, but it was 
not acceptable to the managers of political affairs in his party 
at that time. In short, it became very evident, in the eourse of 
years, that he lacked that suppleness of disposition which is an 
element so potent in gaining political office in this country. 
During the latter years of his life Barlow held no public office. 
After 1874 he withdrew from public affairs and was engaged in 
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the practice of the law, until about a year ago his health began to 
fail. 

He was married in 1867 to Miss Ellen Shaw of Staten Island, 
the sister of Colonel Robert G. Shaw, (H. U. 1860) whom Bar- 
low had fitted for college in the summer of 1856, and also of 
Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, and Mrs. George William Curtis, 
and Mrs. Robert B. Minturn. Two sons, Robert Shaw (A. B., 
1891, LL. B. and A. M. 1894) and Charles Lowell (A. B., 
1893), and a daughter, Louisa Shaw, survive him. 

General Barlow’s characteristic unwillingness to exhibit him- 
self on public occasions, and his retirement from public view in 
recent years, render the generation now growing up unaware, for 
the most part, that he was one of the chief historic figures among 
the graduates of Harvard during the War of the Rebellion. The 
battle of Gettysburg has receded into the past, almost as far as 
the battle of Waterloo was distant from us in our childhood. 
Probably most of those who read these pages are listening to a 
story of events quite beyond the reach of their personal recollec- 
tion, and fast growing dim and hazy in the distance. 

But it is the province of our Alma Mater to preserve the 
record of her children, and his College should not forget Gen- 
eral Barlow upon her walls. The last of the vacant windows in 
Memorial Hall is reserved for the Class of 1855 to fill. That 
Class desires to place in that window two figures from their own 
number which must forever be conspicuous in College history. 
The rule which has hitherto kept from these windows the like- 
ness of any person who has not been dead at least one hundred 
years may well be abandoned now, when the last of them can be 
filled by two graduates of unique history. Phillips Brooks, the 
bishop of Massachusetts, who was known and loved by more Eng- 
lish-speaking people, probably, than any other divine ever was, 
should stand there by the side of his old friend and classmate, 
Francis Channing Barlow, the soldier who was senior in rank and 
peer of the bravest among all those brave scholars who fought for 
the life of the Union. Memorial Hall is, for Harvard men every- 
where, our great Abbey of memory and reconciliation. The day 
has already come when North and South together delight in it. 
These two men were boys together, at a time when to be class- 
mates was to become lifelong friends. They should look down 
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together upon the long procession which steadily marches through 
that hall, going out thence into the battles of life, but returning 
from time to time to spend a brief hour beneath its arches. The 
last of these windows may well be dedicated to the great preacher 
and the brave soldier. Each in his own way was the embodi- 
ment of duty faithfully done in the presence of a great cloud of 
witnesses. What ancient heroes would be more likely to stir with 
noble aspirations the hearts of those who come there year after 
year? What pictured forms can better shadow forth to future 
generations the real gentlemen whom the College tries to make? 
Edwin H. Abbot, ’55. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


iii Has not the time come for a change in the arrange- 
mencement ment of the Commencement dinner speaking that shall 

adapt it to the needs of the great number of alumni 
who wish to listen to it? The dinner—one of the most fear- 
ful repasts ever spread for too tolerant mortals — prevents the 
speeches from being enjoyed. Yet it is the speeches, and not the 
dinner, which attract us to Cambridge, often from a great dis- 
tance, for they are the culmination of Harvard’s year. Seldom 
passes a Commencement but that some speech is heard which goes 
echoing through the country. I say “heard,” but that is a mis- 
statement ; most of us succeed in merely seeing the speakers ; we 
know they are talking, by their gestures, and by the applause or 
laughter of the fortunate few who sit within ear-shot ; the rest of 
us have to be content with reading imperfect reports in the papers 
next morning. This seems an unnecessary waste, a clumsy mis- 
application, of rare material. 

The dinner itself, who shall describe? Seven or eight hundred 
men, the oldest eighty or over, packed into Memorial Hall at 
tables hardly broader than a coffin-lid; with no elbow-room, no 
knee-room ; often forced, from lack of adequate service, to eat 
everything — salad, peas, cold meats, ice-cream, and watermelon 
—off the same plate, with the same utensils; trembling, when 
sweaty waiters ferret their way through the narrow interstices, 
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lest they spill a dowse of coffee down your neck, or let slip a 
plateful of vegetables over your coat; coveting, in spite of the 
tenth commandment, the apparent comfort of the distinguished 
few on the dais, who seem firmly protected behind a battlement of 
machicolated watermelons and pineapples, and who run no risk 
from the pyramids of ice-cream which melt and leak down over 
the table-cloth. Of course, since you came not to appease hunger, 
but to hear the speeches, you bear this torment as best you may 
for an hour or more, trying to revive old times with your elbow 
neighbor, if you are fortunate enough to know him, and resolutely 
waiting for the exercises to begin. 

When at last the chaplain has offered his inaudible prayer, 
you light your cigar and think that your patience will surely be 
compensated. But no! The chairman rises: if your eyesight is 
good, you can see his lips move—a proof that he is speaking. 
He sits down amid applause. “It’s a pity,” you say to yourself, 
“that he had n’t a stronger voice.” Then President Eliot gets up: 
his voice, you know, is good, nay, matchless ; his words are always 
worth while: but alas! there reaches you only the fragment of a 
sentence now and then, which piques your curiosity and tantalizes 
you, like a half-obliterated inscription. There is great applause 
—for what, you cannot tell. Has the President announced a 
million-dollar gift ? or the discovery of a new planet by Harvard’s 
astronomers? or an increased attendance at the Bussey Institu- 
tion? You appeal to your neighbor. “I could n’t catch that,” 
he replies. When the Governor’s turn comes you feel sure that 
he, accustomed to political speech-making before large audiences, 
will make his voice carry: but you hear only frequent edifying ref- 
erences to “the grand old Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” and 
the rest is silence, or only a fluctuating buzz. And so on, to the 
end of the afternoon. 

Probably half of the men who attend the dinner have this 
unsatisfactory experience. Baldness is no passport to the seats 
within range of the speakers; age, at least middle age, does not 
entitle you to hear the wit and wisdom volleyed from behind the 
rampart of watermelons and the ambuscade of potted palms. 
Numbers prevent you; and this difficulty grows greater year by 
year. 

Now the remedy is very simple: let the speaking be held in 
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Sanders Theatre. Fill the stage with the speakers and guests 
and as many of the venerable alumni as can be comfortably 
accommodated ; let the others, according to college seniority, take 
seats in the pit and balconies. In this way nearly fifteen hundred 
men could enjoy, every one of them, Alma Mater’s great feast. 

As to food, almost every Class now provides a repast which 
would suffice to stay the pangs of hunger, and which the present 
dinner does not fulfil; or there might be provided a “ stand up” 
luncheon under a marquee on the Delta for such alumni and visit- 
ors as still hankered for watermelon and salad and questionable 
strawberries. The details of the reform could easily be arranged, 
if it were once adopted. 

That suggestion of a marquee but revives a practice which was 
occasionally resorted to long ago, in the days before the organiza- 
tion of the Alumni Association. Dr. John Pierce — the amusing 
diarist of nearly fifty Harvard Commencements, who sat with 
watch in hand while the divines prayed, and recorded the number 
of minutes and seconds taken by each prayer — tells us that in 
1809 “there were 500 persons who dined in one large tent in the 
fields,” at Dr. Parkman’s expense; and that in 1815 as many 
more dined at the invitation of Samuel Eliot, Esq. Certainly, an 
audience, come fresh from such a meal, would be better prepared 
to appreciate the Commencement eloquence, than would one 
which, as at present, has to undergo the discomforts of Memorial 
Hall. Sanders Theatre would not only furnish room enough for 
many years to come, but also enable the graduates of the Profes- 
sional Schools, who are now excluded from the dinner of the 
Alumni Association, to share in the annual exercises of the great 
university to which they too are proud to belong. 
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WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. 


Tue Rev. William Henry Furness, D. D., who died in Phila- 
delphia, January 30, 1896, was a Harvard bachelor of the Class 
of ’20, a graduate in divinity of the Class of ’23, and he received 
the doctor’s degree from his Alma Mater in 1847. In 1887 he 
was made a doctor of letters by Columbia. 

He was born in Federal Street, Boston, April 20,1802. On 
the mother’s side he descended from Captain Clapp, a man of 
note, who migrated from England in 1629. The father was a 
clerk in the old Union Bank on State Street; and during Wil- 
liam Henry’s boyhood built or bought a house in Medford, which 
became the family home. It has since been demolished. 

When he was ninety years old, Dr. Furness supplied to the 
Universal Magazine a sprightly account of the “schools and 
schoolboys of Old Boston,” from which we learn that he entered 
the Latin School at ten, along with Ralph Waldo Emerson, his 
earlier playmate and lifelong friend. His seat was between Pres- 
cott, son of a constable, on the way to become an army officer, 
and Bradford, son of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. “We 
were true democrats in those days,” he says. 

The Latin School then stood on the present site of the Parker 
House, and William Bigelow was headmaster. But Benjamin 
A. Gould was the teacher who captured and inspired the impish 
Boston lads, and “ made truth to be so respected that if a boy 
was caught transgressing the rules, he would state the case against 
himself as if he had never told a fib in his life.” Alexander 
Young, F. P. Leverett (afterward principal), Thomas Bradford, 
“and last and least, W. H. Furness,” came to be head-boys under 
Mr. Gould, who used to come into the school of a morning and con- 
sign to them the four classes, while he occupied himself with the - 
morning paper. Sometimes he would dismiss the school at eleven, 
“put off the schoolmaster,” and let them use the hour in saying 
their lessons “as if he were their elder brother.” Once when he 
caught them whispering and passing to each other slips of paper, 
he made stern inquisition; but they saw “a pleased suppressed 
smile when he found they were hunting for mottoes in Virgil.” 
He knew they would bear watching, for Furness writes: ‘“ The 
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chief amusement with which we relieved our arduous Greek and 
Latin lessons consisted in cutting out little boxes in the forms, 
filling them with sugar to attract the flies, tying bits of thread 
to their legs, setting them free, and watching, with delight, a little 
‘ terror-tainted,’ to see how near they flew to the master’s nose.” 

Alas, that we have neither playful nor serious record of the 
seven years in Cambridge! It was the high noon of Kirkland’s 
presidency. Brazer sat in the Latin throne, Popkin in the Greek ; 
Everett gave lectures on Greek literature; Frisbie illuminated 
the field of philosophy and morals; Ticknor shone in French and 
Spanish literature and belles lettres; while Tyrrell Channing dis- 
pensed rhetoric and oratory. Among the tutors were Sparks, 
Gilman, and G. B. Emerson. During his Junior year Furness 
lived in No. 10 Stoughton, and during his Senior year in No. 28. 
But Seniors then were all juniors ; they graduated with down on 
their chins. 

The Furness family held fast by the New England tradition 
that the ministry is a calling of the highest honor ; and itis likely 
that the wish of the father determined the choice of the son. As 
time went on the deeper motive made itself felt. The theological 
department of the University had been set on its own foundation 
as recently as 1817; Divinity Hall was to remain a dream till 
1825. Andrews Norton had come into the chair of Sacred Litera- 
ture in 1819; Sidney Willard was professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages; Everett gave lectures on the Septuagint. 
Whatever impressions were made on the student’s mind by the 
courses of instruction, hardly a trace of them appears in his later 
authorship. Yet this may only imply thorough assimilation ; for 
he can never be classed among those who have gone forth from 
classic halls to afflict mankind with the bad breath of ill-digested 
scholarship. ‘I have forgotten the books I have read,” said 
Emerson ; “and so I have the dinners I have eaten; but they 
both helped make me.” 

Among the classmates of Furness in college and divinity, three 
were called to Boston pulpits,— Young, Barrett, and Gannett. 
His own first sermon was preached in Watertown, in 1823; and 
he once told of his “hearty dread of being settled in Boston, 
whose church-goers had the reputation of being terribly critical, 
and rhetoric was then and there almost a religion.” A welcome 
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invitation to spend three months in Baltimore as assistant to 
Mr. Greenwood (afterward of King’s Chapel), led to his casual 
preaching in Philadelphia, where a small society, mostly of 
sturdy English Unitarians, had been gathered in 1796 by the 
famous Dr. Priestley, who had encouraged them to depend largely 
on lay services, so that for nearly thirty years they had kept 
together without a pastor. They had built a little brick church, 
and had been the first kody in America to organize under the 
Unitarian name. With this earnest little company our youthful 
apostle, hardly yet twenty-three, cast in his lot. He was installed 
and married in 1825, and became a settled minister in the good 
old fashion, for his active pastorate continued fifty years, and he 
remained pastor emeritus, still frequently preaching for twenty 
years longer, or to the day of his death. 

In Philadelphia, then a city of 140,000 souls, and sixty hours’ 
journey from Boston, he found himself in a new world, — a world 
of comparative quiet and seclusion, at first with a limited con- 
stituency and moderate demands, and with opportunities for study 
and development well suited to his needs and tastes. Meanwhile 
his “ roots ” gradually spread in the new soil, his mind grew ever 
more fruitful, his word found wider audience, and the society 
prospered under his ministry. Combining a sunny temperament 
with frank and winning manners, he dispersed prevalent preju- 
dices and denominational antagonisms by simply ignoring them, 
and moving steadily along his own shining way. 

He was a poetic man in a somewhat prosy city. The Society 
of Friends has exerted a kindly influence, and has maintained a 
high standard of clean living ; but its distrust of the faculty of 
imagination, as a lure to unreality or evil, has not been favorable 
to the cultivation of the outward graces and beauties of life. All 
the more beneficent was the presence of a man who moved among 
the activities of the city like a living poem and picture, and whose 
very voice was an instrument of music. Probably no person has 
ever dwelt in the Quaker city since the landing of William Penn 
who has done so much as Dr. Furness to quicken the aesthetic 
sense of the community, and thus indirectly to elevate the drama, 
to promote a taste for the fine arts, and to stimulate an interest 
in the enrichment of common and household life, even among 
thousands who never heard his name. 
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But at every stage he struck the religious note, firmly, clearly, 
richly. Many of the Society of Friends were attracted by the 
spirituality and freedom of his utterances; and it was ever his 
aim to win men to the sincere discipleship of the great son of man 
who knew himself to be also the son of God, and whose mission 
it was to teach his brethren the fatherhood and brotherhood. 

Eleven years passed before the appearance of his first modest 
and bold little book, —“ Remarks on the Four Gospels ” (1836). 
Quietly assuming the purely human origin and imperfect charac- 
ter of the early Christian documents, freely indicating what he 
thought to be crude or fabulous in their contents, and putting 
aside the traditional notion of the miraculous, he yet claimed for 
Jesus an extraordinary degree of those human powers which are 
always divine, so that his “wonderful works,’ so far as they 
really happened, were purely natural, yet in such exalted sense as 
to reveal to us the hidden forces of ‘the world and the indwelling 
fulness of its Author. 

Two years later, the ‘“‘ Remarks ” expanded into a large volume 
entitled, ‘ Jesus and His Biographers,” and during the rest of his 
long life Furness made it his chief industry and delight to work 
away like an artist-disciple at the portrait of his Master. Besides 
numerous discourses and essays, he produced ten works on the 
same theme, some of which passed through several editions.! 

In his departure from traditional lines of apologetics and exe- 
gesis, and in the free treatment of the Gospel narrative, he was 
a brave pioneer. His “ Remarks” appeared two years before 
Emerson’s “ Address,” five years before Parker’s “ Permanent 
and Transient,” twenty-seven years before Renan’s “Vie de 


1 Among the theological writings of Dr. Furness are the following: Re- 
marks on the Four Gospels, 1836 ; Jesus and His Biographers, 1838 ; Domestic 
Worship, 1839 ; A History of Jesus, 1850 ; Thoughts on the Life and Charac- 
ter of Jesus of Nazareth, 1859 ; The Veil Partly Lifted, 1864 ; Schenkel’s Char- 
acter of Jesus Portrayed, 2 volumes, 1866 ; Unconscious Truth of the Four Gos- 
pels, 1868 ; Jesus, 1871; Jesus the Heart of Christianity, 1883 ; Story of the 
Resurrection, 1885. Among a multitude of minor writings are these : The Right 
of Property in Man, 1859; Put up Thy Sword, 1860; Ecclesiastical Organiza- 
tion, 1866 ; Remarks on Renan’s Life of Jesus, 1865 ; Authority of Jesus, 1867 ; 
Jesus and the Gospels, 1872 ; Faith in Christ, 1873 ; Recollections of my Forty- 
eighth Anniversary, 1873. Various papers in the Christian Examiner and other 
periodicals. 
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Jésus,” and but one year after Strauss had startled the orthodoxy 
of Germany by his “ Leben Jesu.” As worked out in detail, 
Furness’s method of New Testament study has not found wide 
acceptance, and he believed himself almost alone. Yet he antici- 
pated some of the most advanced conclusions of scholarship ; he 
has given a needed emphasis to the doctrine that spirit is master 
of matter; and perhaps he has also grasped the inner principle 
of philosophy; for he looked behind words and caught a direct 
perception of the truth that what is called supernatural is ever 
present in the natural, and that what is called natural is never 
apart from the supernatural. Herein his spiritual genius rises 
unclouded above his literary judgments. 

His best thoughts, aspirations, and inspirations fell readily into 
lyrical form ; and whether his Christological theories are to drop 
into oblivion or to find the posthumous recognition he hoped for, 
it is certain that some of his hymns will be sung through the cen- 
turies. 

It has been said that his two leading themes were “ the Man of 
Nazareth and the Man of Africa.” He could not separate Jesus 
from the least of his brethren, and was fond of saying that the 
progress of Christianity could only be measured by “ the growth 
of respect for humanity.” A kinsman of Wendell Phillips, a 
personal friend of Garrison, and a warm admirer of the Quaker 
preacher and philanthropist, Lucretia Mott, he threw himself into 
the moral crusade against slavery with the sustained enthusiasm 
of conviction, and utterly regardless of obloquy and reproach. 
The commercial, political, and social interests of Philadelphia 
were closely bound up with those of near-by slaveholding com- 
munities; and every word spoken against “the peculiar institu- 
tion” touched a most sensitive nerve. But here was a man who 
could not help remembering those in bonds as bound with them. 
Mr. De Normandie quotes a Philadelphia merchant who was quite 
sure that for twenty-five years not a Sunday passed when Dr. 
Furness did not in sermon or prayer make some reference to 
slavery. It drove people from the church; it annoyed and 
grieved many friends ; but he could not hold his peace. 

Yet he was not an agitator or reformer by temperament or 
choice ; and even his zeal for freedom, which he saluted gallantly 
as “ the belle and beauty of the world,” added to the ever-increas- 
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ing demands upon his sympathy and service, did not dull or check 
his interest in literature, art, and society. Along with his dear 
friend, Dr. Hedge, he had been among the earliest Americans to 
cultivate the German language, and translations from Schiller, 
Schubert, and Schenkel were among his refreshing pastimes. He 
was a fastidious lover; and men and women of genius from afar 
and from over seas were sure to seek him out and gladden them- 
selves in the wonderful light of his countenance. 

The fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate was touchingly cele- 
brated on the occasion of his retirement, in 1875; and another 
son of Harvard, the Rev. Joseph May, was called to the pulpit 
the following year. But the patriarch seemed destined never to 
grow old. He continued to preach to his own people and else- 
where till within a few weeks of his translation. 

The end came suddenly and happily. On the 29th of January 
last, he was out of the house and apparently in fair health; on 
the morning of the 30th he rose to dress, but lay down again and 
expired an hour later in the arms of his son. 


“ Twelve long sunny hours, bright to the edge of darkness ; 
Then . . . a crown of stars.” 


The domestic life of Dr. Furness has been the chief of many 
felicities. He was married in 1825 to Miss Annis Pulling Jenks, 
of Salem, granddaughter of Major Pulling, the friend of Paul 
Revere. She was born the same year with her husband, and they 
lived together almost sixty years. She was a woman of dignity, 
force, queenly presence, and unswerving devotion. Their four 
children have all done honor to such a parentage. William 
Henry, an educated artist, best known by his portraits of his 
father, Charles Sumner, and Lucretia Mott, died in 1867. Hor- 
ace Howard is our most eminent American Shakespeare scholar. 
Mrs. Annis Lee Wistar has enriched our lighter literature with 
numerous translations from popular German writers. Frank, the 
youngest, is a leading architect in Philadelphia. 

Charles Gordon Ames. 
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THE ESSENTIAL IN ROWING. 


As in so many other matters so also in coaching for scientific 
eight-oar shell rowing, the essential element of the coach’s success 
is a due sense of proportion. There are more fine points, each 
important in its way, than can be taught a university crew in one 
or even two seasons, and each year the coach is brought face to 
face with the problem of what to emphasize and what to omit. 

I say this much for introduction, because in stating what I 
believe to be the chief reason for the failure of the recent Har- 
vard crews, I am not going to suggest any feature unknown to 
the coaches so much as to bring into its true prominence what has 
been almost wholly neglected, either for the sake of other features 
of far less importance, or because of failure to adopt the proper 
measures to develop it in the crews. 

Not only has this essential feature been neglected by coaches 
and captains, but it has escaped, to a great extent, the attention 
of outside critics. For example, in the various articles within the 
past two years in the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, giving 
reasons for Harvard defeats on the river, although many true and 
valuable suggestions were made, the suggestions were all on points 
of relatively minor value, and only one touched on the funda- 
mental want, and that only casually and without any reference to 
its true importance. 

This essential feature is nothing more or less than the “ pulling 
together ” of the crew or the perfect “ beat” or rhythm of stroke. 
It is the sine gua non of speed, and it means not only uniformity of 
swing of bodies and dip of oars, but uniformity of work. When 
the bodies swing one after the other like a row of falling bricks, 
any one can see that something is wrong, but it takes an expe- 
rienced eye, when the bodies swing regularly, to detect the lack of 
uniformity of work. This rhythm must be so thoroughly acquired 
as to become an unconscious habit of the whole crew. 

No man can have rowed in a crew that has acquired this uni- 
formity of work without realizing its importance. The falling to- 
gether usually comes suddenly, or by perhaps two stages. Before 
it has come the work is discouraging. The boat goes as if its 
bottom were covered with barnacles. The spacing between the 
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wash of the oars of one and two in one stroke and seven and 
eight in the next is short. After the consummation is reached 
the boat travels as if water nymphs were pulling it along. Every 
man’s work is easier, his heart lighter, and the spacing longer. 
Such a crew may be beaten by a better one equally well together, 
but they will not be badly beaten, no matter what, within reason- 
able bounds, their other defects may be. 

The value of this uniformity of work has been proved over and 
over again in the history of boating. Eton boys who have long 
rowed in the same crew and have reached perfect uniformity of 
work, have been known to beat crews made up of well trained, 
stronger, and more experienced oarsmen who have not fallen to- 
gether. Indeed, it would be a waste of time to say so much 
about this “ falling together,” so well recognized is its importance 
in the rowing world, were it not that at Harvard it has been so 
much ignored. 

Perhaps the best home proof of its value can be gathered from 
the Harvard-Yale races. In 1891, by some sort of accident the 
Harvard crew fell quite perfectly together. Its stroke was not 
essentially different from what it was in 1892, ’93, and 94. The 
Yale crew was made up of stronger men, the great Heffelfinger 
among them. It rowed the regular Yale stroke, with Cook as 
coach, but it was not “together.” Here we had a chance to see 
how much there was in the value of rhythm and _ how little rela- 
tively in the difference in strokes, for Harvard won handsomely, 
and that notwithstanding rather bad generalship in the race. 
Indeed, I believe much in form in rowing, and I have many criti- 
cisms to make in detail with the Harvard stroke of recent years, 
yet I believe the true conclusion is that being “together” is 
worth ten to twelve lengths over a crew not together, while the 
defects in the stroke itself in the recent Harvard crews would only 
result in a loss of two or three lengths as against a crew rowing in 
perfect style, if both crews were equally strong and equally well 
together. 

After appreciating the importance of “falling together,” we 
must know how to produce the desired result. For the most part 
it is accomplished by long unbroken rows of eight to twelve miles 
a day, with perhaps occasionally one as much as sixteen, at a slow 
stroke of about twenty-eight to the minute, with the same men in 
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the same places in the boat, with the same rig and style of rowing 
day after day. For this purpose the season on the river divides 
itself into three distinct parts. First comes the time from getting 
out the floats till early in May. This is devoted to coaching, 
trying the men in different positions, often stopping the crew and 
explaining the details of the stroke, and gradually lengthening the 
rows. Next, early in May, comes the welding process. The crew 
must be selected then for better or for worse, and the long un- 
broken rows must begin. If the steam launch cannot keep up 
with the crew, so much the worse for the launch, but the crew 
must not at this period be frequently stopped. The coaching 
must for the most part, beyond mere reminding, be confined to 
the morning short rows, during this second period, or to pair-oar 
coaching. While overwork must at all times be guarded against, 
yet in this second period it is important that the men should get 
a little tired on these long rows. The stroke should not be too 
hard, while it must be fairly vigorous, with occasional long 
“eases” at half strength. Thirdly and last comes the period early 
in June, about two or three weeks before the race, after the crew 
are well together. Then there are no more long rows. The crew 
is made in its “team” work. It rows over the four miles on time 
at a faster pace, say 34 to 36 strokes a minute, about every other 
day. The condition of the men is carefully watched to guard 
against over-fatigue. The weights must be kept up, and the 
color in the cheeks preserved. When not rowing the course on 
time, the crew has the finishing touches put on it, and practices 
starts and spurts. 

For many years past, instead of this systematic division of 
time, I have seen Harvard crews changing the position of the 
men, stopping almost continually, learning new points and trying 
new men up to the last day or two before leaving for New Lon- 
don, and having taken no or only a few long rows. The result 
is that the second period is put off till just before the race; too 
late to get the crews well together, to say nothing of leaving no 
time for the third period of preparation for the race itself after 
the crew is together. I have found also from personal conversa- 
tion with some of the boating authorities of recent years, that they 
doubted the expediency of these long rows, saying that a runner 
preparing for a half-mile race is injured rather than helped by 
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long runs. While this is true, it would be more applicable if we 
were rowing single-scull and not eight-oar races. The getting 
together is essential to crew rowing, and no royal road to this, no 
short cut, has yet been invented by which the long rows can be 
avoided. When in England, in 1893, I inquired of the leading 
English boating authorities as to this very point, and they replied 
they still had to go through these periods of long rows to get their 
crews together, even when one year’s crew was largely made up 
of men who had been well together the year before. Indeed, the 
true comparison with running and eight-oar racing would be with 
eight men running a nine-legged race. They would doubtless 
require long, steady, swinging runs to get together, before they 
could do a half mile fast without falling over each other. 

While the long steady rows at a slow stroke with an unchanged 
crew form the chief means of “ falling together,” there are four 
other important helps. The first is having each member pre- 
viously coached to the same style of rowing. The second is in- 
sisting on no pause either after the stroke ends, or, what has been 
a more common fault at Harvard, just before the stroke begins. 
In the long straight-away races, rowed at 34 to 36 strokes a 
minute, the recover, or the getting ready for the next stroke, takes 
more time than the stroke itself. In order to fill up this time, 
part of the recover has too frequently been reduced to a pause. 
This makes a break in the rhythm, and no one feels certain just 
when to begin the next stroke. The recover, in order to be prop- 
erly done and to help the crew to get well together, should consist 
of a rather rapid shoot-out of the arms, followed by a slow steady 
swing of the body which is followed by a slow slide blending in 
with the end of the body swing, but all so timed as to fill up 
the period allotted to the recover, so that there is no pause, but 
a rhythmical movement till the very moment that the stroke is to 
begin. This sort of rowing is obviously far easier for the crew 
to follow, and much more certain to produce uniformity of work, 
than a recover composed first of a hurry and then an uncertain 
pause. The third help is a firm and marked catch at the begin- 
ning of the stroke, so that every one can feel exactly when every 
other member begins his work. This catch has in most Harvard 
crews of the past seventeen years been overdone rather than neg- 
lected. There has been a tendency to make it a jerk, and this 
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results in rowing a part of the stroke in the air, so as to produce 
the appearance of giving a tremendous catch. This catch means, 
when rightly understood, getting only such a firm hold at the very 
beginning of the stroke as can be got by supporting the main part 
of the weight of the body on the heels against the stretcher, with 
the arms like straps from the shoulders to the oar handles, the 
blades at the same instant being dropped so as to be covered in 
the water. This amount of force can be carried through the first 
two thirds of the stroke, but anything more vigorous than this 
sort of a catch does positive harm. The fourth help is rowing on 
an even keel. There is one way of teaching this trimming of the 
boat, which many good coaches have used to great advantage, 
with almost immediate good results. I have seen crews immensely 
improved in two quarter-hours’ practice in this, two days in suc- 
cession. 

Now while I have in mind several other criticisms on Harvard 
rowing of late years, I yet so feel the importance of this “ falling 
together,” and I have seen the means of accomplishing it so 
neglected, that I refrain from saying anything else for fear of 
distracting attention from what I have already written. 

If every Harvard crew in the future will thus pull together, 
no matter what its other probable defects may be, we shall have 
no more such disgraceful defeats, no more ten or twelve lengths 
in the rear. Our races will at least be close, with occasional vic- 
tories made the more frequent the more the other though minor 


points are also improved upon. 
R. H. Dana, ’74. 





FAY HOUSE OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


THE estate on which Fay House of Radcliffe College stands, at 
the corner of Garden and Mason Streets, was in 1643 the prop- 
erty of Henry Prentice, who came to Cambridge from Sudbury 
in that year or earlier. He was an early emigrant from England. 
The family was a large one in Cambridge. There were few dwell- 
ings in the vicinity of the Common in those days, and it was 
itself a dreary waste as late as the opening of the present cen- 
tury. Henry Prentice was a “husbandman,” as were many 
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others of his generation in the village. The estate remained in 
his family for more than one hundred and sixty years. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it was owned by Henry 
Prentice, who sold it to his son John, a graduate of Harvard 
College of the Class of 1766. John studied law, and six years 
after graduation removed to Londonderry, N. H., where he after- 
wards held important offices. He was a member of the House 
of Representatives for thirteen years ; was speaker of the House 
for eight years, and finally was appointed judge of the Superior 
Court in 1798, an appointment which he declined. In 1806, two 
years before his death, John Prentice sold his Cambridge estate. 

There lived in Boston at that time, one Nathaniel Ireland, 
whose occupation was that of making the iron work used in ships, 
and as the business of shipbuilding seems to have been prosperous, 
he accumuiated an estate which he thought was sufficient to enable 
him, with prudence, to have a residence in the country. He 
therefore invested $1,200 of his fortune in the acre and a quarter 
of land that we are considering, and erected the building which 
still stands. In some respects it possessed greater dignity than 
any other dwelling in the little village of but a few hundred 
inhabitants. It was of brick, among many scattered houses of 
wood ; it had tower-like bays from the ground to its flat roof, 
and it looked substantial; but it had no better foundation than 
Mr. Ireland’s fortune. It had, in fact, no true foundation at all. 
The outline of the building had been traced in shallow trenches, 
which were filled with loose stones, and upon them the walls were 
built. It is a wonder that they still stand upright at the venera- 
ble age of ninety. The entrance was not on Garden Street, as it 
was when the “ Annex” purchased it, but upon Mason Street, 
then Watertown Road. 

Jefferson’s embargo ruined the shipbuilding business, and with 
it the fortune of Mr. Nathaniel Ireland crumbled. Mr. Ireland 
remains almost a myth himself, and so far as records and tradition 
go, he was seen but once more. It is related by Mr. John Holmes 
(the “ J. H.” of Mr. Lowell’s Letters) that as he was going through 
Cambridgeport some years later, he saw a bent figure making its 
difficult way along the street. Mr. Holmes, with his accustomed 
friendliness, asked the old man who he was and whither he was 
trying to go. He found that he was our Mr. Ireland, and telling 
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him that he was in no condition to walk to his home, which he 
said was near the Mount Auburn gate, he started him off ina 
chaise. As the chaise rolls up Main Street, Mr. Ireland disap- 
pears from view. With Sally, his wife, he lived in an old house 
of wood that stood at the apex between Brattle and Mount Au- 
burn Streets, opposite the cemetery gate, and thence he made his 
final exit. His estate was left in difficulty. There were mort- 
gages. In the spring of 1809 one of these was foreclosed by 
Solomon Stanwood, and in the autumn of the following year 
William McKean obtained an interest in the estate, which in time 
led to the transfer of the title to Professor Joseph McKean, 
though this was not completely effected until the close of 1814, 
when the interest of Ireland was entirely extinguished. 

The coming of the McKeans constitutes a new era, for there- 
after the inmates of the building were as dignified as it was itself. 
Dr. McKean had been invited to Harvard College as professor 
of Mathematics in 1806, but he had declined. <A second call 
came in 1808, this time to the chair of Rhetoric and Oratory, as 
successor of John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the United 
States, and he accepted the offer. The misfortunes of Mr. Ireland 
left the comparatively new building at his disposal. Dr. McKean 
was father of the late Mrs. Charles Folsom, and of Mrs. Joseph 
Worcester, widow of the lexicographer. He died in 1818, leav- 
ing his estate to his widow and minor children. Doubtless the 
house was a centre of delightful social life during the ownership 
of Professor McKean. Dr. Holmes said to me that he had en- 
joyed many an agreeable evening there in his youth. A few 
years ago as he entered the attractive parlor with me, he went to 
the front window, and screening his eyes from the sunlight with 
his hand, he looked across the Common as though he expected 
that the old gambrel-roofed house might again take its ancient 
position under the elms on the opposite side of the open space. 

After the McKeans passed away, the house had many tenants. 
It appears to have been owned in succession by John Rynex, 
Daniel Silsbee, Samuel Downer, and Luke Baldwin, Jr., before 
1821. During this period Edward Everett lived in the house (in 
1820-21), before his marriage, when he removed to Craigie 
House. In 1827, Downer and Baldwin assigned the estate to 
“Josiah Gardner, of Dorchester, gentleman,” who sold it Feb- 
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ruary 14, 1831, to Henry Higginson, of Boston, trustee under the 
will of Stephen Higginson, also of Boston, who had died in 
1828. In October, 1831, Henry Higginson transferred the prop- 
erty to Stephen Higginson, then steward of Harvard College, son 
of the previous Stephen, and father of Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, now of Cambridge. Stephen Higginson, Jr., held the 
title to the estate less than a year, for he transferred it to Dr. 
Francis J. Higginson, May 10, 1832. Dr. Higginson owned the 
place for three years, and in June, 1835, he sold it to Samuel P. 
P. Fay, judge of the Probate Court, who had for a long time 
lived on Austin Street, near Inman Street. Stephen Higginson, 
Jr., died in 1834; Judge Fay followed him in 1856, and after his 
death his heirs united in a deed of the property to his daughter, 
Maria Denny Fay, who, in 1885 sold it to ‘ The Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women,” usually called the “ Harvard 
Annex,” the predecessor of Radcliffe College. Thus it remained 
in the possession of Judge Fay and his daughter for fifty years, a 
longer period than any other family except the first, had held it. 
Judge Fay was a member of the Class of 1798, with Judge Story 
and Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing. 

After the time at which Mr. Everett left the house, it was occu- 
pied by Francis Dana, son of the distinguished Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, who lived on Dana Hill, and brother of the poet, 
Richard Henry Dana. Francis Dana married Sophia, daughter 
of President Willard, and among his children was one very 
highly educated girl, named for her mother, Sophia Willard, who 
kept a school for girls in the house. In 1827 she married Dr. 
George Ripley, who had for some years been a student in Har- 
vard College and the Divinity School. He was first in the Class 
of 1823, with “John P. Robinson, he,” of Lowell’s verse, and 
other bright minds. Mrs. Ripley followed her husband, as his 
efficient inciter and helper, through his fourteen years as pastor 
of the Purchase Street Church, in Boston, through his difficult 
experience at Brook Farm, and died after he had conquered 
success in New York. Meantime she taught school, both at 
Brook Farm and in Flatbush, where the first home was made after 
leaving that interesting settlement of theorists in Roxbury. Her 
husband’s church in Boston was sold to the Roman Catholics, and 
when Mrs. Ripley died in 1859, she had held the faith of that 
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body for nearly a dozen years, and she was buried from the build- 
ing, as a Catholic, in which as a Unitarian she had been married. 

Subsequently, in 1832, the house was occupied by Daniel Davis, 
whose long term of office as solicitor-general of Massachusetts 
had just closed, a gentleman of the old school, who wore the pow- 
dered wig of authority, and inspired awe in the youthful mind. 
He was father of Rear-Admiral Charles Henry Davis, and of Mrs. 
Wm. Minot, and he had two other daughters, known for the 
hospitality and social activity for which they made the house, 
then called “Castle Corner,” famous. In “Some Memories of 
Fay House,” which Colonel Higginson gave to the students of the 
Annex in 1894, he said that his aunt, Mrs. Frank Channing, 
mother of the eloquent William H. Channing, also lived in the 
house. It was Colonel Higginson’s father who changed the en- 
trance from the Mason Street side to the Garden Street front, 
and became responsible for the narrow and steep flight of stairs 
which he erected in the stead of an ornamental circular flight 
which was in the beginning in the room now called the Conver- 
sation Room, —a flight that was wearily familiar to all members 
of the “ Annex” during its early years. 

Judge Fay did not at once occupy the house after his purchase, 
but rented it for two years to the Hon. Richard Sullivan of 
Boston, a classmate for whom he had named his eldest son. The 
present Richard Sullivan, also of Boston, likewise occupied the 
house for four or five years after 1858, during the absence of the 
Fays in Europe. It was this last Mr. Sullivan who brought from 
Maine the white birch-tree that is still standing in the rear of the 
auditorium. I may say, in passing, that when that addition was 
planned I made a special agreement that the birch-tree should not 
be harmed. Imagine my chagrin, almost as soon as the workmen 
had begun to dig the cellar, when I was called from a meeting of 
the Executive Committee to be told that it would be impossible to 
follow the plans without cutting down the tree. My insistence on 
the terms of the agreement was followed by the discovery that 
there was a way out of the dilemma, and the tree was saved. 

Judge Fay is described by Colonel Higginson as a picturesque 
type, like the English sporting gentleman of the illustrated pa- 
pers, who might be seen riding out of his stable of a fine day in 
search of the game that was to be found in the vicinity of the 
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town at that time. His house was a centre of hospitality. Among 
his welcome guests were Story the sculptor, James Russell Lowell 
and his wife, Longfellow, Holmes, and doubtless all the other men 
of letters of that half century. When the house came into pos- 
session of Miss Maria Fay, her sister, Mrs. Greenough, lived in 
it with her. Mrs. Greenough is remembered no less for herself 
than for her two daughters and their children. One of Mrs. 
Greenough’s daughters became Mrs. Ripka, and the other was 
known before her marriage as Miss Lily Greenough. Her fine 
voice was often heard in private, but seldom in public. Miss 
Greenough went abroad for the purpose of cultivating her voice, 
and became the wife of the late Charles Moulton. She lived 
with her husband for a long time in Paris, and was a favorite 
in court circles during the palmy days of Napoleon III. She is at 
present Madame de Hagermann Lindencrone, and lives in Stock- 
holm, where her husband is the Danish Minister. Her daughter 
Suzanne, whose name is written with a diamond point on the win- 
dow panes of Fay house, is the Countess Suzanne Raben-Levetzau, 
and, with three charming children, lives on the Count’s extensive 
estates at Nystel, in Denmark. 

A portrait of Miss Maria Fay is preserved in the building, a 
present from her family. After the sale of the house, Miss Fay 
could not be prevailed upon to enter any room above the cellar. 
She had sold it to the Annex because she did not wish any other 
family to occupy the rooms that had for so many years been asso- 
ciated with her own. She would scarcely recognize the building 
now. Its attractive elliptical parlor has been changed but little. 
The form is the same, and all the details of the venerable orna- 
mentation, but since the old stairway has been removed, room 
has been afforded for more ample doors, and they have replaced 
the two small ones that gave admission to the room in old times. 
The bedroom over the parlor, of the same elliptical form, remains 
essentially as it always has appeared, though the open fireplace 
has been closed, and the room is warmed by means of a radiator 
and a register. 

The house has been twice enlarged, and is now threefold the size 
that it was formerly. At first the old ell was taken away, and an 
addition was made in the rear. It was in the basement of this ell 
that the late Professor Sophocles kept his precious hens, when they 
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were not in the inclosure that he made for them in the back yard. 
These fowls were like personal friends to the old Greek, and the 
impression made upon a stranger when he spoke of them was 
peculiar, for he had named them after members of the family, 
and when he predicated of one and another acts peculiar to hens, 
but mentioned them as the deeds of human entities, the effect 
was startling. 

When the first addition was made, the French roof which Miss 
Fay had put on some fifteen years previously was taken off and a 
new story added. In this, by the generosity of Miss Longfellow, 
a beautiful room was made for the accommodation of the growing 
collection of books. At that time the stairs that Mr. Higginson 
had erected in the front entry were taken away, and a fine broad 
flight was made in the rear; the front door was closed, or, rather, 
became a window, and the main entrance was removed to the side, 
the south side this time. When more rooms were needed, the 
addition on the Mason Street side was built, with an auditorium 
on the first floor and lecture-rooms above. All these changes 
have been made in a style so nearly like that of the original house 
that many visitors take the new stairway for a veritable bit of old 
Cambridge. 

Among the temporary occupants of Fay House besides Edward 
Everett was the late Judge Dwight Foster, of Boston, and for a 
more limited time the Rev. Samuel Gilman, of Charleston, S. C., 
brother-in-law of Judge Fay, who on the occasion of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Harvard College, in 1836, was the family 
guest. He wrote the words “ Fair Harvard” for that celebration, 
in the room in the northwest corner of the second story. His 
widow, the late Caroline Howard Gilman, gave the present writer 
a copy of these words, with the author’s photograph and auto- 
graph, and they are now preserved in the room. Colonel Higgin- 
son relates that the poem “ Charles River,” by Charles C. Amory, 
of Boston, was the first to celebrate the Fay House, and that the 
family living in the house when it was known as “ Castle Corner ” 
has the honor of inciting the poem. 

Arthur Gilman. 
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A GROUP OF PRESIDENTS. 


Ir is a piece of great good fortune that the College Library 
preserves a good copy of the interesting picture in which five 
presidents sat at the same table. I do not know who made the 
arrangement, but the picture, I think, was made by my artistic 
friend Mr. Black. It was not a good thing for the College that 
its statutes should be such that five presidents could be living at 
the same time; but the evil which such an arrangement made is 
now past, and we have this very interesting picture of five remark- 
able men. By this I mean that the old statutes were such that 
no man in his senses could remain president of Harvard College 
for many successive years. These statutes were changed when 
President Eliot was elected. 

It was my good fortune to know all of these gentlemen, some of 
them rather intimately. I was in college under Quincy, Sparks, 
and Felton, all of whom were in the Faculty when I was a stu- 
dent. At the same time James Walker was the theological mem- 
ber of the Corporation; in those days it was thought desirable to 
have one lawyer, one clergyman, and one physician on the Corpo- 
ration. Indeed, at the same time Edward Everett was governor 
of the Commonwealth, and was therefore officially at the head of 
the Board of Overseers. 

In those days the College was one grade higher than what we 
should call a good country academy, but the management of detail 
in its administration was not very different. Mr. Quincy was a 
man of great executive power. I do not know that he liked 
detail, but he liked to do his duty; and finding a system in which 
the president had a finger in almost everything he did not change 
that system. True, he did not often appear in a recitation room, 
though he did sometimes. But he did appear when committees 
came to examine the different classes, and you had to go to his 
office for a good many things where an undergraduate would now 
go to some Miss Harris or to the Dean. For instance, in the 


1 This series of articles and portraits began in March, 1895, viz: “Thomas 
Hollis,” by A. McF. Davis, s 54; “Savage’s Washington,” by Justin Winsor, 
63; “Fisher Ames,” by Mellen Chamberlain, / 48; “Nicholas Boylston,” 
by Barrett Wendell, ’77 ; “ Edward Holyoke,” by C. C. Smith, A ’87.— Ep. 
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From a photograph taken about 1861. 








FIVE HARVARD PRESIDENTS. 


Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, James Walker, Cc. C. Felton, 
1849-53. 1855-60. 1860-62. 


1829-45. 1846-49. 
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course of a term we considered ourselves entitled to two Sundays 
at home; all the other Sundays we had to spend in Cambridge. 
Now, instead of giving us these two Sundays as we might choose 
them, we had to go and ask for permission for this holiday. In- 
stead of asking any class tutor or other subordinate, you went 
and asked the president himself. This of course compelled him 
for two hours every Saturday morning to be receiving boys who 
were coming and asking for leave. At the time I thought this 
absurd, as a waste of the president’s time; but I have lived since 
to see that it at least acquainted him with the features of the boys* 
faces, it gave him a chance to say one and another thing to a boy 
which the boy remembered all his life afterward, and I am not 
sure that it was so foolish as at the age of fourteen I thought it. 
Mr. Quincy had distinguished himself by maintaining the 
Northern side against our Southern masters in some very hard 
years of controversy in Washington. He was a favorite among 
the people who represented the old Federalists in Boston, he had 
already shown great administrative gifts, and, somewhat to the 
surprise of the mere literary coterie, the Corporation chose, in 
1829, to make him president. Dr. Kirkland, whose place he took, 
was very much beloved and very much esteemed, as a gentle, cul- 
tivated, elegant man of letters. I have somewhere a letter from 
Alexander Hill Everett, written in St. Petersburg when Kirkland 
was appointed, which expresses the enthusiasm of the young men 
of the time that such an appointment had been made and accepted, 
and also expresses the confidence, which was wholly justified, that 
he would make of the College a college which should deserve that 
name. But at the time Mr. Quincy was appointed the various 
frogs of the day had begun to think that Dr. Kirkland was rather 
a log, and that they would like to have a stork for their king. 
And accordingly Mr. Quincy, who had been the mayor of Boston, 
was appointed to be the president of the College. Sometimes 
scornful people called him a police magistrate, or called him the 
mayor of the College. But people who knew understood very 
well that he was bringing signal accuracy into the management of 
the finances, and that he was making of it a working institution. 
It is worth while to say this, because he is the first on the list of 
presidents who was not a clergyman ; and his appointment marks 
in a certain rough way the era when the College absolutely threw 
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off the notion of some of the founders, that it was a school for the 
training of ministers rather than for the general training of men. 

But fifteen years of such experience throws the pendulum the 
other way, and the people who fifteen years before had wanted a 
good executive officer being most of them dead, in 1846 the tide 
was exactly in the opposite line. Stanley had published his “ Life 
of Arnold,” and people understood that if there is any education 
it must be based on the Idea. They understood that if a college is 
to be different from a machine-shop there must be men of genius 
in the government as well as men of executive skill and ability. 
Edward Everett had just come home from London, where he had 
distinguished himself in his diplomatic career. He had a passion- 
ate love for the College, such as passes the love of most men for 
most women, and such as I have never seen in any other man. 
Accordingly he was hardly settled in his new home at Boston 
when Tom, Dick, and Harry, — Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 
and pretty much everybody else who represented Massachusetts, 
began to urge him to accept the vacant presidency. He told me 
afterwards that I and my father were the only two men who ad- 
vised him to decline the proposal. He did accept it, and for four 
years he did his duty in it, and did that duty, as I think, wonder- 
fully well. He brought in certain amenities and elegancies into 
the College which, to tell the truth, the College needed, and insti- 
tuted a great many reforms which have since gone through. But, 
now it is well over, I think I have a right to say that I do not 
think he was a happy man there. He also liked to do his duty, 
and if he found a pack of details in his duty he would do them. 
But it annoyed him badly to find that it was his business to see 
that the carpet of Mrs. Pettigrew was properly taken out from her 
pew in the College Chapel and swept, and that she held him 
responsible if this were not done. In short, as the College was 
then administered, any amount of preposterous detail was flung 
upon the president’s shoulders. None the less, his address on 
assuming the presidency is really one of the classical documents 
on the subject of public education ; and any of my young friends 
who are appointed to the presidency of colleges will do well to 
take down the fourth volume of his orations and read it. 

Greatly to his joy and that of all his near friends, he resigned 
in 1850, and his place was taken by Jared Sparks. I wish I 
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could give any idea to the readers of to-day of the beauty and 
strength of this man’s face. But it speaks well for the art of 
sculpture that Powers, in his bust of Mr. Sparks, which is in Gore 
Hall, has managed to preserve that remarkable tenderness, and, 
let me say, spiritual loveliness. It is the more remarkable be- 
cause when you read Sparks’s literary work you do not get the 
slightest suggestion of it. His literary work is hard; it seems to 
have been founded on the worst models of his time, — and they 
were very bad; and you read, with a certain unwillingness, only 
because the information is so necessary that you have to read it. 
But the man himself was charming beyond account. Trust me, 
for I knew him from the time I was eight years old, when, if he 
came into the parlor, I gladly put away checker-board or teetotum 
or the “ Naval Monument,” or any other occupation of young man- 
hood, to hear Mr. Sparks talk to my father and mother. And 
from that day till the day he died the same charm belonged to his 
personal intimacy. When I was in College, he was at work on the 
writings of Washington. A good many of the men of my class 
did the physical copying of documents which he needed: so that, 
to this hour, in using that matchless collection of his at Cambridge, 
I sometimes stumble on the well-known autographs of classmates 
whom he engaged to be copyists. He lectured to us on American 
history, and those lectures had a good deal of the life which be- 
longed to one who was only one remove from the fact. I remem- 
ber an anecdote he told us of Princeton, from a captain of a 
Massachusetts regiment who served there. He had talked inti- 
mately with Lafayette, in long residences at La Grange, and used 
to repeat with great humor some of Lafayette’s best stories. So 
that, while we were two long generations away from the Revolu- 
tion, in him we touched it at only one remove. He was an excel- 
lent man to be the president under an order of things in which all 
the details were in theory shoved upon his office; for he was a 
perfect Gallio in such matters, I fancy, and cared for none of 
these things. He held his Faculty meetings, and did not attempt 
any innovations. I had less connection with the College at that 
time than I had before and than I had after, but my guess is that 
he was a very good illustration of that good sense which knows 
how not to do a thing which ought not to be done. 

To Cambridge men, it is enough to say of Dr. Walker that 
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when years upon years after his presidency he supplied the pulpit 
of the New South Church in Boston, for a winter, there would enter 
that church every Sunday what one might call a procession of one, 
two, or three hundred of the younger Harvard men from the 
neighborhood, who “ went to hear Walker.” He was an admira- 
ble preacher. He was a careful student of what is called philoso- 
phy, and especially of ethical philosophy. When he delivered in 
the Lowell Institute the first of three courses of the theological 
lectures provided by Mr. John Lowell, the old Boston Theatre 
where he spoke was crowded to the last seat, as it would have 
been had Taglioni danced there or had Malibran sung. It was 
necessary to repeat the lectures on other days to receive the audi- 
ence who pressed to hear him. And these were serious and care- 
ful digests of the best philosophical thought of the religious and 
ethical writers of the last two hundred years. 

But his power over the students was not simply the power of a 
public speaker. If anybody distrusts tact, or thinks it something 
slight in life, I may say that he raised tact to being one of the 
great excellences. His judgment was well-nigh unerring, his 
heart was as large as the world, and there was an infinite common- 
sense about him which always appeared, whether in his reports of 
diligent study of other writers or in his discharge of a present 
duty. Among other tokens of excellent good sense, it may be 
said that in the Corporation he was the person to select and nomi- 
nate the present president of the University. When Dr. Eliot 
was a young man, Dr. Walker saw in the future with prophetic 
eye what he could and would do for the University. 

Of Mr. Felton I can only speak as a friend speaks of a friend. 
He was appointed very young to the professorship to which he 
gave such dignity afterward. We never thought the appointment 
in itself was quite fair. Mr. Eliot, the grandfather of the present 
president, had given a foundation to the College that there might 
be a professor of “‘the Greek literature” there. Edward Everett 
was appointed to the professorship, while Dr. Popkin was profes- 
sor of the Greek language. Now, undoubtedly, the truth is that 
literature is one thing and language is another, and, as the Uni- 
versity has found out long ago, it is quite as well to divide the 
business of the man who is to kindle enthusiasm in literature from 
the quite different function of the man who is to teach the differ- 
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ence between the optative and the subjunctive. But when Dr. 
Popkin died, the Corporation, which had to pinch and save at 
every corner, appointed Mr. Felton the “ Eliot professor of Greek 
literature,” but bade him keep to teaching the optative and sub- 
junctive, the active, middle, and passive voices, and the rest of 
that, to everybody. Those of us who knew the difference between 
literature and language thought this was not fair; and most of us 
knew it as well when we were fourteen years old as we know it 
now. So poor Felton was handicapped at the very beginning of 
his career. He did not like to inquire of a boy the second aorist 
ascribed to zpéyw, any more than the boy liked to have him in- 
quire ; but he did it for over thirty years of life, all the same. 

That in the midst of this tric-trac he should have kept up his 
real love for Greece and its history and its literature was admira- 
ble. You take such a man and you try to mash the life out of 
him, but if he is of the nature of which Felton was he will not 
permit it to be mashed out of him. Better than this, however, he 
kept up his sympathies with young men; and, best of all, his alle- 
giance to God and truth. One of the dramatic moments of life 
which comes back to me often is a memory of a crazy, angry 
meeting of irritated students, whom Felton addressed standing, I 
think, on the steps of Stoughton. There was some howl of indig- 
nation when he appeared, for we were all very angry with what 
the government of the day was or was not doing. But instantly 
some voice, —I do not know whose, —said: “ Listen to Felton! 
Felton always tells us the truth!” And they did. I hope Felton 
remembered that till he died. From him there had been no fool- 
ing with us. What he said was the thing that was. We might 
be boys, we might be foolish, we might be ignorant, but he told us 
the truth, and we knew it. 

All through life he impressed me in the same way. He was 
affectionate of nature. I rather think that he was the real master- 
spirit of what in our day was a famous little coterie which we 
called the “ Mutual Admiration Society.” Longfellow, Sumner, 
Cleveland, Hillard, and Felton used to write the notices of each 
other’s books in the North American Review and in the Christian 
Examiner, and whenever they surveyed what any of the five had 
done they found it and proclaimed it very good. It is of these 
five that the story is truly told of the criticism on “ In Memo- 
riam” at the Old Corner Book Store. I cannot give the proper 
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order of the procession, but I think it was Sumner who, being up 
early that day, said to Mr. Fields at the shop, “ What Petrarch 
has done for love, Tennyson has done for friendship.” And dear 
Fields before lunch had met each of the other four as he came 
in, and had the pleasure of hearing each of the four repeat the 
same praise in the same words. 

Best of all, these five presidents of Harvard knew each other 
rather intimately and loved each other. Mr. Quincy was really as 
young as the youngest of them at the time this picture was taken. 
There is a little story of him which I like to tell to my Philistine 
friends whenever I meet them,— and I meet them every day. 
After he had retired from the presidency, only because it was 
thought that a man must retire after he was seventy years old, he 
moved into Boston and looked round him there. Then he wrote 
a letter to the mayor of the day to say that the time had arrived 
when the city could improve some flats, to which it had rights, 
below the Quincy Market. It had acquired those rights in Mr. 
Quincy’s dynasty as mayor. Well, the board of aldermen was 
pretty much such a board of aldermen as we choose now, and they 
put their heads together and wrote a civil note to him, implying 
that they understood their business a great deal better than he did, 
and that they would manage the affairs of the city if he would let 
them; and that as for the flats anybody might improve them who 
wanted to. Accordingly, the old gentleman bought the flats him- 
self, and improved them himself, and I fancy his children and 
grandchildren have been very much obliged to that board of alder- 
men for their unwillingness to have other people interfere in their 
affairs. He was only eighty-four years old when he took a promi- 
nent part in the canvass for Colonel Frémont, glad to mount his 
old war-horse and to have another blow at the Southern oligarchy 
which then made its last successful effort, before it was compelled 
to take back seats for twenty-eight years. I had the pleasure of 
talking with him myself in 1861, when he was as wise as ever; 
and in his eighty-ninth year he gave good counsel and was of 
clear foresight in the struggles of that crisis. 

I do not suppose that in fact these five presidents did often 
meet at the same table. But they were glad when they did meet 
so, and each one of them was a good counselor and good friend 
to each of the others. 

Edward E. Hale, ’39. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
IN ROME. 


THE new school in Rome is due to the interest of many colieges 
and of many men of diverse professions in many States, North, 
South, East, and West. It started without traditions, except such 
as could be claimed, on the score of relationship, from the elder sis- 
ter at Athens. The one important experience which that school 
had to impart to us was, that in a place in which almost everything 
was new to the students, and in which almost everything had a large 
literature accumulated around it, our whole American system of a 
dozen or so of hours of recitations or lectures a week must be 
abandoned. The study of a few fields, with time for each, — such 
was the programme of the school at Athens. 

The work opened upon the appointed day, October 15, 1895, in 
the Casino dell’ Aurora, the beauty and cheer and comfort+of 
which have been a constant factor in our life. The lease of the 
building had been secured by the American School of Architec- 
ture, to which we owe our share in its use. The students were 
set to reading upon topography, and sent upon introductory 
topographical excursions, under the guidance of Mr. Walter Den- 
nison, Fellow of the School, who had spent some months of the 
previous winter here, and had taken part in the work of Professor 
Hiilsen of the German Institute. A course in Classical Archae- 
ology on the pagan side, and a course in Christian Archaeology, 
each taking one lecture a week, were begun by the Associate Di- 
rector, Professor Frothingham, and a course in Epigraphy, with 
two lectures a week, by myself. The aim of the first was to illus- 
trate one great branch of ancient Italian civilization, the so-called 
Pelasgic, represented by the cities of the Hernican and Volscian 
hills, — Signia, Aletrium, Ferentinum, Verulae, —to which a trip 
of several days was made under Professor Frothingham’s guid- 
ance, beside a stay of some days, at a later time, at Norma, in 
the neighborhood of the ancient Norba ; and, second, to illustrate 
the second main branch of Italian civilization, the Etruscan, for 
the study of which a trip of several days was made by the School, 
under Professor Frothingham, taking in the Faliscan excava- 
tions at Narce-Mazzano, for well- and trench-tombs of the archaic 
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period ; to Cervetri, the ancient Caere, for the internal architec. 
ture of large chamber tombs ; to Corneto, the ancient Tarquinii, 
for the internal decorations of tombs ; and to Castel d’ Asso and 
Norchia near Viterbo, for the external architecture of rock-cut 
tombs. The work upon the subject of Christian Archaeology 
included a brief review of the history of architecture, sculpture, 
painting, mosaics, and minor branches of art during the first eight 
centuries of the Christian era, and was supplemented by visits to 
basilicas under the guidance of Professor Frothingham, and by 
three visits to the Catacombs, conducted by Professor Marucchi, 
The churches of Rome and the neighboring towns also furnished 
material for the study of the later development of art in the 
province of Rome. 

In the early part of November, the topographical lectures of 
Professor Hiilsen began. To these our students, like the students 
of other foreign schools in the city (though ours outnumbered the 
rest), were admitted by the kindness of Professor Hiilsen and of 
the head of the Institute, Professor Petersen. A similar arrange- 
ment exists in Athens, where the students of the American School 
are admitted to Dr. Dorpfeld’s topographical lectures. 

We had thus impinged upon a definitely established system of 
work, the result of an experience of over fifty years in Rome. 
What that system is, it will be worth while to state. 

Beginning about the middle of November, Professor Hiilsen 
gives a course of about eighteen lectures on Topography. While 
these are going on, no other work is given in the Institute. They 
fill the time until Christmas. About January 15, Professor Hiil- 
sen begins a similar course in Epigraphy, lecturing in part at the 
Institute, but much more in the Galleries. At the same time, the 
head of the Institute, Professor Petersen, begins a course of 
weekly lectures in the museums, not limited to any particular 
scope, but in fact dealing with questions of the history and chro- 
nology of Art. About ten of these lectures were given in the 
present year.! At the end of March, or thereabout, the students 
go to Greece. On their return, early in July, they are met by 
Dr. Mau at Pompeii, who directs their ten days’ study of this city. 
This is all the stated work of the Institute. The theory upon 


1 In the coming year Professor Petersen plans to give a course of eighteen 
or twenty lectures dealing with the specifically Roman development of art. 
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which it is conducted is that, when the students take up a subject 
like Topography or Epigraphy, they need the whole or nearly the 
whole of their time. 

The Institute holds open meetings every other week from 
December to April. The papers are very rarely by students (I 
have not heard one this year), often by one of the three men 
regularly attached to the Institute, but also in large part by out- 
siders. It will be understood that the comparatively small amount 
of teaching, and the constant repetition of subjects in which the 
professors of the Institute are incessantly working, give these three 
men leisure for research, and furnish them with subjects. 

The stress of the work in Roman Topography made it necessary 
to suspend, for a time, the work in Classical and Christian Archae- 
ology and in Epigraphy. In early December, however, another 
course, to which we were fortunate enough to gain admission for 
our students, had to be begun, namely a course in Palaeography, 
given in the Archives of the Vatican by Professor Melampo. The 
work occupied three hours a week, and, from the time when it 
opened ‘until Christmas, our students were undoubtedly kept 
pretty busy, both through *the novelty of the subjects and—a 
serious factor in Rome, where Horace’s irony calls the distances 
humane commoda — through the wide separation of the places of 
work from one another and from the School building. 

We had thus been brought, by the force of circumstances, to a 
system like that of the German Institute, yet differing from it. 
While we have adopted the principle of concentration, and the 
idea that most courses should cover about twenty conferences, we 
have not been able to have merely a single course going on at a 
time. There are certain things upon which it is important that 
every student who comes for a single year only (and we shall 
always have such among our number) should make at least a 
beginning. It is to be expected, however, that within a few years 
our students will bring at least an elementary knowledge of Epi- 
graphy, Palaeography, and Archaeology with them. 

In addition to the courses now begun, the need of a course in 
Numismatics was made evident, not only by the general interest of 
the subject itself, and its importance to Roman History and 
Roman Iconography (or Portraiture), but by the zeal with which 
several students had begun privately to hunt up coins and study 
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them. But for such a course a trained expert was needed, and a 
great and choice collection. The School had the good fortune to 
be able, with the consent of his Holiness the Pope, to make an 
arrangement with Professor Stevenson, Curator of Coins in the 
Vatican ; though the collection itself is one to which the public 
had never been admitted. 

These lectures began in January. At the same time, Professor 
Frothingham resumed his weekly lecture in Classical Archaeology, 
and his weekly lecture in Christian Archaeology, continuing them, 
except when obliged, on account of the work at Norba, to be absent, 
until the departure of the students for Greece. In view of this 
intended excursion, the work in Classical Archaeology was now 
devoted to Archaic Greek Sculpture and to Greek Architecture. 
An introduction to the former subject was given by Professor 
Waldstein, who, happening fortunately to be in Rome, lectured 
at the Museum of the Conservatori upon Archaic and Archaistic 
Sculpture. The work in Christian Archaeology was supplemented 
by three visits made by the School to the three most important 
Catacombs, under the charge of Professor Marucchi, Curator of 
the Egyptian Museum at the Vatican, and a distinguished worker 
in Christian Antiquities. The death of Professor Armellini, of the 
College of the Propaganda, deprived two of our students, for 
whom admission had been obtained, of the lectures of another 
distinguished scholar in the same field. 

Thus at the end of January, our students in Classical Archaeology 
on the pagan side, had six stated exercises a week, of an hour 
each, three in Palaeography, one in Classical Archaeology, and two 
in Numismatics, the latter subject being at this point quite new to 
them. They were very busy. My course in Epigraphy was there- 
fore not resumed until the first week in February. From this 
time until the departure of the students for Greece, near the end 
of March, I gave two weekly exercises, generally of an hour and a 
half each, but running up several times to two hours and a half. 
The introductory lectures of the first month had been given in the 
School building. When these were postponed, it was arranged 
that the students should, in any spare moments, make themselves 
first thoroughly familiar with Cagnat’s Epigraphie Latine, and 
then go on to read as much as they could in Wilmann’s Selections, 
adding to this whatever experimentations they could get time for 
as they went about in the Galleries. 
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When we met again it was of course found that they were at 
different degrees of advancement ; but all, at any rate, were at a 
stage at which profitable work could be conducted, as was the 
remainder of our work, in face of the inscriptions themselves. 
The inscriptions were carefully selected in advance, out of the 
great wealth of available material, with reference to the illustra- 
tion of certain groups of subjects. A brief introduction of a 
quarter of an hour or so was given, from time to time, as the 
taking up of a new subject made it necessary. But in the main 
the sessions were devoted to the interpretations of inscriptions by 
one and another of the class, the rest, so far as possible, making 
corrections or suggestions where the interpreter went astray. 

It is a regular part of the plan of the School that our students 
shall have two months in Greece under the general direction of 
the head of the American School there. None of the men of this 
first year had yet visited Greece, and accordingly all have gone, 
a part of them accompanying Mr. Lord, the Director of the School 
of Architecture, through Sicily. Among other things, it has been 
arranged that, despite the unusual pressure for places brought 
about this year by the Olympic games, two of the School shall 
accompany Dr. Dorpfeld on his trip through the Peloponnesus, 
and five on his island trip. 

On their return, toward the end of May, our students will spend 
ten days in Pompeii and the Museum of Naples, directed by Dr. 
Mau, the editor of Overbeck’s Pompeii, and the most eminent 
specialist in what may be described as a profession in itself. 

The lectures of Dr. Hiilsen in Topography and Professor Me- 
lampo in Palaeography go on quite independently of our School. 
The lectures of Professor Stevenson upon Numismatics, on the 
other hand, and of Dr. Mau upon Pompeii, being given solely for 
our students, and receiving a compensation from the School treas- 
ury, may justly be regarded as courses of the School, and will, I 
hope, form a permanent part of our curriculum. As to the lan- 
guages employed in these and other courses, it is worth while to 
say that spoken German and Italian, as well as written French, 
have lost whatever terrors they may have had for our students at 
the outset, — an incidental gain of no small value. 

Beside the regular work now described, mention may be made 
of a visit of the School to Ostia, conducted by Professor Lanciani, 
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of a visit to the Vatican Library under Father Ehrle, its Prefect, 
and of a trip to the valley and probable site of Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, under my own guidance. A few of our men were also able 
to attend Professor Petersen’s lectures in the winter, and several 
of them went with him upon his excursion to Hadrian’s Villa. 
To this I should add that, thanks to the bicycle (which no student 
or director should be without), our men have been able to make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with the Campagna, and to visit 
easily many points of interest in it and beyond it, such as Veii, 
Livia’s Villa at Porta Prima, Soracte, Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli, 
Frascati, Albano, the Alban Lake, the Lake of Nemi, Ostia, and 
the Sacred Grove of the Arval Brothers. Best of all, perhaps, 
is the storing up of memories of color and atmosphere and form 
of a noble and immensely varied landscape, filled with historical 
and literary associations. 

The School has obtained the permission of the Italian govern- 
ment to make and furnish casts of the Arch of Trajan at Bene- 
ventum, one of the best preserved monuments of ancient Italy, 
and counting among its reliefs what is probably the noblest piece 
of Roman sculpture that has come down to us. The work, which 
was projected by Professor Frothingham and is under his care, 
will be executed by the skilful caster who has just completed for 
the German Institute the casts of the reliefs of the Column of 
Marcus Aurelius. The money has been raised, partly in America, 
— mainly through the efforts of the chairman of the year and 
next director, Professor Warren, and of Professor Kelsey, of Ann 
Arbor,— and partly among American residents or visitors in Italy. 

The policy of the Italian governmenment, unlike that of Greece, 
does not grant to foreign schools the right to excavate. Professor 
Frothingham has, however, been able to make, from surface study, 
a valuable, if necessarily incomplete, topographical plan of Norba, 
a town in the Volscian mountains, just above the western plain. 
The importance of Norba lies in its being the only city with con- 
siderable traces of pre-Roman structures within its walls. The 
study of it will probably solve a question which has been much in 
debate, namely, whether the polygonal masonry in these cities of 
Latium is early or late. Professor Frothingham has also been 
able to trace the pre-Roman roads connecting Norba and the 
adjoining cities. A paper on these two subjects was read by him 
at a recent meeting of the German Institute. 
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I had set my heart upon the publication by the School of a com- 
plete facsimile of some important Latin manuscripts, and made 
attempts to get this privilege, first in Rome, then in Florence. 
The policy both of the Vatican and of the Italian government 
proved to be the same as the policy of the government with regard 
to excavations. Indirectly, however, our efforts bore fruit; for 
Father Ehrle, of the Vatican Library, seeing the real interest 
taken by the School in Palaeography, and convinced of the serious 
character of our students, young though they are, compared with 
the workers usually admitted to the Library, granted admission, 
first to several of them, and then to all the rest. No manuscript 
upon which any of them had wished to work, no matter how pre- 
cious, has been refused. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this privilege. The Vatican is rich in treasures, 
and it is literally true that manuscripts not known to exist are 
occasionally found there (as in the present year), by the discovery 
that there are two manuscripts, one of a Greek author and one of 
Latin, in a codex which had been entered in the old catalogue 
under the name of one author only. 

Of course it is not to be expected that an accomplished palaeo- 
graphist can be made in a year. Several of our students have, 
however, acquired a taste which will be pretty sure to bring them 
back to European libraries in the future; and, even now, some of 
them are engaged upon work which it is hoped will yield fruit. 
Two are busy with uncollated manuscripts of Catullus, and an- 
other with the alphabets of several early manuscripts of Virgil. 
A fourth is making a study of the ninth century Carlovingian 
manuscript of the third decade of Livy. This manuscript is 
universally recognized as a copy of the Paris uncial manuscript 
of the fifth or sixth century. There are various theories with 
regard to the ways in which our texts of classical authors have 
suffered change in transmission through the repeated making of 
copies of copies, which were themselves copies of copies; but the 
test of absolute knowledge of what has happened in a given case 
has not been applied. In the present instance, we can know, not 
only how one mind has actually worked in the copying of a manu- 
script, but how seven minds have worked; for this manuscript 
was copied by seven men, who divided the long labor among them. 
The results of the comparison are already promising. 
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The students now in Greece, — whose ardor and youthful fresh- 
ness and interest have been missed, even though their absence has 
given time for needed work, — seem to be bearing well the strain 
put upon their loyalty to Italy by their stay in the most exquisite 
country and spot in the world. One of them writes me that, while 
they have greatly enjoyed Greece and Athens, they are at heart 
a little homesick for Rome, and will be quite ready to come back. 
This is fortunate, for, while Greek literature appeals to young 
minds and old minds alike, a real appreciation of Roman litera- 
ture demands a certain maturity; and it is well if this difference, 
which tends generally to carry a majority of our young graduate 
students into Greek rather than into Latin, can be offset by the 
power which the city of Rome itself exerts upon those who come 
here to study. The hurried traveler often fails to feel it; but 
those who live for any length of time in the great city which was 
the centre of the civilizing and organizing power of the ancient 
world, come, if they have any historic sense, to feel that sentiment 
which led the ancient Romans so often to call the city, in their 
inscriptions, the wrbs sacra. This sense of the great place of 
Rome in the world will never pass away. Mommsen, the last 
speaker at the closing session of the German Institute, said, in 
the language which is de rigueur at these meetings, “noi pas- 
siamo: Roma resta eterna.” To bring our future professors of 
Latin in colleges, and teachers of Latin in schools, under the 
power of this spell, and so to make them better professors and 
teachers, and the study of Latin a more human and civilizing 
study, is the aim of the School in Rome. 

The students enrolled for the year of ten months as candidates 
for a certificate have been ten in number: three Fellows of the 
School, one Fellow of Harvard University, five Fellows of the 
University of Chicago,— one of them holding also a scholarship 
from the Northwestern University,— and a Toronto graduate, 
the only member not holding a graduate Fellowship of some insti- 
tution. Of these ten, one, the Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology, has been engaged with this subject only. The rest 
have been students on the pagan side, though several of them 
have attended Professor Frothingham’s lectures on Christian Ar- 
chaeology, without doing outside work in the subject. It is an 
interesting fact that two of the ten full members are already 
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Professors of Latin, at the head of their departments, in two of 
our smaller colleges. The number of special students, — those 
who are in the School for more than three months, but less than 
ten, — has been two, both, like the others, college graduates, one 
of Princeton, and one of Trinity College, N. C. 

Such is the record of the year. A dozen picked young men, — 
a larger number than in any of the other foreign schools in Rome ; 
courses in Topography, Classical Archaeology, Pagan and Christian 
Epigraphy, Numismatics, and Paleography ; actual work at manu- 
scripts in the Library of the Vatican ; two months in Greece, with 
excursions with Dorpfeld for seven out of the ten fully enrolled 
students; and ten days in Pompeii and the Museum at Naples 
under Mau. What would not many men have given for such 
help of books and instructions as these twelve men have had ? 

Yet we have made only a beginning. In the hard times in 
which our initial work in America had to be done, and in the brief 
four months during which, as it happened, our guaranties were to 
be found or not, the utmost we could hope to do was to raise sub- 
scriptions which would insure the continuance of the School for 
three years. These subscriptions had of course to be supplemented 
by what may be called loans of professors, made by their universi- 
ties for a year at a time. We need an endowment, and a perma- 
nent director, who shall devote his life to some part of the group 
of subjects to be dealt with here, as the professors of the German 
Institute devote theirs. The second is possible the moment the 
other comes. The present system is in itself a bad one, and is, 
moreover, misunderstood among European scholars. Mommsen, 
for example, said to me that he could not think well of the sys- 
tem of constant change of directors practiced by the School at 
Athens (he was behind the times on this point), and apparently 
to be practiced by the School in Rome. My answer was that I 
was glad to hear his condemnation, that I might assure him that 
we ourselves thought as badly of the system as he did, and re- 
sorted to it only as an inevitable beginning, until we had money. 
“ But,” he answered, “you have so much money in America, and 
give it so freely for education.” The first is true, the second is 
true, and the unspoken inference ought surely to come true. 

W. G. Hale, ’70. 
Rome, April 29, 1896. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


FACILITIES AND PROGRESS. 

As the season approaches for Class Day and visiting cousins, the 
— College precincts put on a more polished appearance. The 
door Unie new wing of the Gymnasium has been in use for several 
or months, and has deprived the College papers of their best-worn 
subjects of complaint; for the baths are abundant, and the lockers are 
plentiful in number, well ventilated, and fastened with locks, to remem- 
ber the combinations of which affords much mental discipline to the 
bather and much entertainment to his fellows. One of the most whole- 
some improvements is the new “out-door gymnasium.” Back of the 
Hemenway building is a space 160 feet by 80 feet, fenced in and covered 
with asphalt; here men can go through light gymnastics, wand exer- 
cises, and the like, without being anxious about ventilation. This yard 
has been much used, even in winter, and is supplemented by a little 
board running-track which circles through and about it. Upon the 
subject of running on North Avenue (now Massachusetts Avenue) the 
Athletic Committee has assumed a much-needed Lord High Chamber- 
lainship: henceforward the sidewalk is reserved for the “ citizen ;” and, 
even in the roadway, athletic teams and individuals alike are expected to 
remember that Cambridge is not a sea-bathing resort. With the new 
facilities, no part of the College athletics is better provided for, or is in a 
healthier condition, than the habitual exercise of the many for health’s sake. 
The training for those out-door sports in which each man competes for 
himself — such as bicycling, running, jumping and vaulting, is in most 
satisfactory condition; and Harvard keeps up its old reputation for 
that class of sports. It is regrettable that another opportunity for indi- 
vidual exercise and pleasure does not attract more students: the Weld 
Boat House, so far this spring, has had hardly members enough to pay 
the very modest running expenses. Perhaps the dependence upon a tide 
has something to do with it; for during a considerable part of the 
twenty-four hours the Charles becomes an unsavory rivulet. Perhaps, 
also, the University has not come as yet to appreciate its own offering of 
athletic electives. To athletic purposes are devoted no less than five 
buildings and three large fields: besides the Hemenway Gymnasium 
and the Carey Athletic Building, there are the University Boat Houses, 
the Weld Boat House, and the “ Locker Building” on Soldier’s Field. 
Norton’s Field is no longer rented for athletic purposes; Jarvis Field is 
now entirely given over to tennis ; and the edict has gone forth that there 
shall be no more match games of any kind on Holmes Field after July 1, 
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1896, though practice may still continue on this time-honored ground. 
The effort to concentrate the field sports on Soldier’s Field has finally 
succeeded ; and after the present season the College Yard will never see 
the picturesque crowds streaming to and from the great games. Perhaps 
the placing of the new wing of the Gymnasium so that it cuts off the one 
long vista up through the College Yard and across Holmes and Jarvis 
indicates that college sports are no longer thought to have either a topo- 
graphical or a logical connection with college life. 


For intellectual gymnastics, the University has now made generous 
provision. ‘The evening stroller across the Yard sees an un- ‘ial 
wonted blaze of light streaming out from all the windows of of the 
upper Gore Hall; it is the new Library Reading Room. For seinaeeatea 
the first time in the memory of man, the old building seems, even from 
without, to be a cordial neighbor to the dormitories, and on confidential 
terms with University Hall. Within the building, the effect is incredi- 
bly cheerful: not only is the catalogue set in more spacious quarters and 
the delivery room humanized ; upstairs also the great hall has been reju- 
venated. Everybody remembers the old Gothic ceiling, groined in lath 
and plaster ; in its place now appears a skylight so bountiful that it must 
be shrouded under a summer sun. The dim ground-glass of the old 
windows is replaced by clear panes which seem to double the size of the 
sash. Rows of comely readers’ desks occupy the floor. Two hundred 
and eighteen places there are in all, each with its shelf for books, its 
individual electric light, its ink-well, and its revolving chair. Other 
seats are scattered about, besides about twenty-five chairs at tables in the 
American History Room. The periodicals are housed in a well-lighted 
aleove with convenient seats, and around the walls are arranged the 
reference books and reserved libraries, while an attendant is on duty 
all the time, to aid the reader and to protect the books. All this wealth 
of opportunity is open, well-lighted, and comfortable from nine in the 
morning until ten at night. Here is, at last, a suitable laboratory for 
languages, philosophy, history, economics, mathematics, and indeed all 
except those technical and scientific branches which have a separate 
provision in the laboratories. The former Art Room has been trans- 
formed into a depository of the government documents and reserved 
libraries in American History. In a part of this room, scrupulously 
divided off by a case and railing, is a modest provision of eight seats for 
Radcliffe students, who thus, for the first time in many years, are able 
to make use, within the walls of the library, of such books as are not 
asked for by the College students. The whole reading room is so unex- 
pectedly cheerful, suitable, and convenient that it will serve to show 
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what may be done when the University shall be able to devote to this 
prime purpose a building designed from the first for the use of students 
at work. The present arrangement has one serious drawback: abso- 
lutely no provision has been made for classes in research; there are 
none of the seminary rooms which form so important a part of the plans 
of the great library building of Cornell. The present room is certain, 
by its very convenience, to attract such numbers of readers that it will 
become crowded and inconvenient. It is a most happy makeshift; at an 
expense to the University funds of only about thirty-five thousand dollars 
(outside of the special subscription raised some years ago), the College 
enjoys the use of a room which will, for a few years, make it possible 
for considerable bodies of students to work in a scientific fashion. It 
will tide over the interval till the much-desired benefactor shall hold out 
the golden sceptre, and build the most important structure of the Uni- 
versity on a scale proportioned to its numbers and its needs. 


From the Treasurer’s report for 1894-95, it appears that the income of 
State of the the University in that year was $1,084,090.94. As the num- 
“sinews.”” ber of students this year is greater by 310, the income from 
tuition-fees will be at least $45,000 more than in 1894-95. Hence, 
making all possible allowance for the tendency of returns from invested 
capital to diminish, at least an equal income may be expected for this year. 
In this $1,084,000, however, was included only $40,000 in gifts for imme- 
diate use; and so far the similar gifts during eight months of the present 
financial year have been little more in proportion. The benefactions to 
the College have now for several years fallen much below the average. 
Harvard has a rich and generous constituency, yet in the two years and 
one half since September 1, 1893, the College has received in permanent 
funds to be added to its capital but $345,000. The commercial depres- 
sion accounts for the slowness of subscriptions ; and it is the business-like 
habit of the financial administration never to include any amount in the 
College funds till the money is actually paid in, and not to make public 
announcements that gifts are in prospect till specific notice has been 
given by the donor or his representatives. It is not the custom here to 
include in the financial statements a gift of money when it is first made 
known, again to reckon it when it is received into the treasury, and a 
third time to count it an addition to the College resources when it is 
crystallized in brick and mortar. It must be admitted that wealthy and 
interested friends of Harvard are passing away, one after another, leav- 
ing no provision for needs of which they themselves are very sensible, 
—such as a Library Reading Room, an additional Dining Hall, or a 
Dental Building. Among the noteworthy gifts, of which the College has 
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of late been informed, is the Eveleth bequest of nearly $40,000 to aid 
promising students in Harvard College, or in any of the schools of the 
University ; and the late Harold Whiting, formerly instructor at Har- 
vard, has left $20,000 to found fellowships in physics, The largest, 
and in some respects the most unexpected, of recent benefactions is the 
endowment of $100,000 for a Professorship of Comparative Pathology. 
The importance of the gift is seen when one realizes that the previous 
invested funds of the Medical School were only about $300,000. It 
makes possible the appointment of a specialist ; it will promote public 
interest in scientific study and research in medicine; it is a significant 
tribute to the wisdom of the Medical Faculty in insisting on the highest 
standard of medical education, and also on that previous academic 
training which furnishes the best preparation for strenuous professional 
study. 


The Medical School has been the means of calling out in the Board of 
Overseers a very interesting report on the status of that body Inspectores 
with reference to the Professional Schools. That report, which 2rd: 
was presented April 8, 1896, has been so widely circulated as to justify 
a statement of its purport for the benefit of such alumni as have not 
already seen it. The discussion arose out of the recent action of the 
Medical Faculty in fixing new conditions for entrance into the Medi- 
cal School after 1900. Without in the least controverting the step 
itself, or doubting its wisdom, the report recognizes the interest which 
the Overseers have in all that goes on in the University, and sets forth 
the policy which has consistently been maintained, as follows: “ It would 
be inexpedient to seek in advance to determine what the Overseers ought 
or ought not to do in zonceivable contingencies. It has always been the 
policy of this body, and, indeed, of all authorities of the University, to 
decide upon action only when the exigency has arisen.” Having thus 
disclaimed any purpose to recommend revision of the vote of the Medical 
Faculty, the Committee go on to lay down the two principles which 
should regulate the action of the Board of Overseers. The first is that 
it is “its right to know everything about every department of the Uni- 
versity ;” if information is always laid before the Board, argues the re- 
port, it will in most cases know that no action is necessary. The second 
principle is that “there should be nothing in the established practice of 
this body to give any countenance to the belief or suggestion that one 
part of the University can be less entitled to its care and attention than 
another.” The report ends with the suggestion that the necessary know- 
ledge, and the relations with all departments of the University, may be had 
through the Standing Committees of the Board: “ They constitute the 
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antennae of the Board, whereby it is, or ought to be, kept in touch with 
every feature of the work of the University.” No one will disagree with 
the Committee in their conviction that these two important functions may 
be efficiently carried out by the Standing Committees on the various 
schools and scientific establishments ; and the Committee on Government 
for the College is doubtless a suitable intermediary between the Over- 
seers and the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. But, so far as the Depart- 
ments within the College are concerned, there seems to be a difference of 
practice. In some cases the appropriate committees are in intimate re- 
lations with their departments, advise on their enlargement, raise money 
for their special needs, and form a body of interested counselors on 
department plans. There may possibly be instances in which depart- 
ments avoid the friendly relations which their committees seek to estab- 
lish. In some cases, however, where a department is entirely willing 
to be examined, and ready to discuss its plans and to make plain its 
methods, for years together it sees no member of its committee in any 
official relations. In such cases the Overseers must sometimes be with- 
out the knowledge upon which they depend; for the reports of such 
committees must be based on information had indirectly. Of course 
there are practical difficulties in the way of bringing into the same room, 
even once a year, a committee of busy Overseers and a department of 
equally busy instructors. Undoubtedly the report is just in its allusion 
to the small amount of friction with which the departments of the Uni- 
versity work together; but in some cases there is no friction because 
there is no movement. The administrative system of the University is 
admirably adapted to prevent revolutions; and it is equally well caleu- 
lated to bring about reforms, if only the various members of the compli- 
cated system know each other and understand each other’s point of view. 


One department of the University seems shut out of the Overseers’ 
system of supervision: they have committees on every con- 

The ° ° ee 
Graduate  stituent part of the institution except the Graduate School. 
— To be sure, that School is the most recent creation ; it has no 
separate buildings, instructors, or endowments, and is perhaps looked upon 
by the public rather as an addendum to the College than as a separate con- 
cern. If this be the conception, it is a mistaken one ; for in its relations 
to the College the Graduate School stands on quite as independent a 
footing as the Scientific School; for all three are subject to one Faculty, 
and are carried on, so far as possible, in concert, but in its expansion 
the Graduate School has been as free to rise to what its Faculty has 
believed to be its opportunities as have been the Medical School and the 
Law School. Nevertheless, it has had to encounter apathy, neglect, and 
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even criticism, partly from those to whom Harvard University is simply 
another name for Harvard College, and in some cases from people who, 
while interested in graduate instruction, know little of its details. Per- 
haps this unneighborly feeling comes from confusing the double function 
of the Graduate School. On one side, it is simply the highest develop- 
ment of the elective system, furnishing to eager students a highly prized 
opportunity to specialize in advanced courses; it is the realm of small 
classes, made up of picked students, and conducted by personal confer- 
ence and on terms of friendship between instructors and learners; it is 
the means of putting to use the most elaborate laboratories and libraries. 
But the Graduate School is at the same time a training school for future 
teachers in colleges and secondary schools; and this second function has 
come to take a larger place than the first, in the minds both of Faculty 
and students. In fact, the first of the two functions has not proved so 
attractive as had perhaps been hoped, for American social conditions do 
not seem to produce a considerable body of students who seek learning 
for its own sake, without any reference to their own future callings. 
There are not wanting young men of independent means who take long 
courses in the Graduate School ; but such men usually feel that they are 
preparing themselves for a profession, and they eventually seek appoint- 
ments as teachers. The atmosphere of the place is not favorable to 
men of the type of the Oxford or Cambridge don, —highly educated 
and refined scholars, whose responsibilities are few, and whose mission 
in life is to keep alive the tradition of good manners and leisurely learn- 
ing. Fellowships here mean brief appointments of small value, and are 
reserved for those whose means are limited. Those young teachers who 
in England would be called “tutors” are here engaged in strenuous 
competition to hold their places and to prepare for advancement. The 
strength of the School is necessarily given to work almost as distinctly 
professional as in the Scientific or the Dental Schools. It is precisely to 
this professional system that objection is often made: it is urged that 
many of the College instructors give undue time to their graduate work, 
at the cost of their College work ; and that their energy goes to the train- 
ing of already matured students who have not the Harvard tradition, and 
will never really be Harvard men. To those actually engaged in the 
work, such objections have little force. No one who has known Harvard 
College for twenty years can fail to see that undergradute teaching has 
steadily gained in efficiency, for though it is possible to get the Harvard 
A. B. without heart-breaking labor, the average performance of the 
College students has distinctly increased since the Graduate School was 
founded. For this result the assistant system is responsible to a consid- 
erable degree, a system which is maintained by the Graduate School, and 
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which relieves instructors of some of their more mechanical duties. If 
College teaching by the older men seems to be sometimes diminished, 
certainly the other function of University professors —the advancement 
of learning —is promoted by their activity in the Graduate School; for 
it enables a teacher to turn his own researches directly into service, and 
associates with him a body of students who can share in his own enthusi- 
asms. While many of the Graduate students come hither crude and un- 
formed, they are usually men of a character which quickly takes edge 
and polish ; and these vigorous and eager fellows are often a stimulus to 
the class of men who have had such constant, unsought opportunities that 
they have neglected them. In the important function of “making the 
resources of the University known,” the Graduate students are the most 
effective of agencies. Graduates of more than two hundred institutions 
are probably at this moment students in the School; and after a time 
they will scatter far and wide, — most of them as teachers. Wherever 
they go, they will send their best pupils hither, not only to the Graduate 
School but to the College and the Professional Schools. From the Gradu- 
ate School come most of the College assistants and a large number of the 
younger instructors. Might not a school of such numbers and such spirit 
be honored by the attention of a committee of the Board of Overseers ? 


Another criticism of the Graduate School is that the administration of 
Subsidies 18 Scholarship and fellowship funds encourages men of very 
to learning. moderate talents to fit themselves for positions which they can 
never hope to fill. The recent list of applicants for fellowships and 
graduate scholarships to be held during 1896-97 gives an opportunity to 
discuss this criticism. 295 persons appear upon this list, of whom 137 
are present students of the University, including 35 of the present sen- 
iors, and 21 have formerly been students; besides these 158 Harvard 
applicants, there are 137 persons who have never been registered in the 
University. For these candidates there are available 18 fellowships, 
of from $400 to $750 each; and 50 scholarships of value ranging from 
$350 down to $150. For these 68 vacancies, 49 of the present holders 
are candidates for reappointment, and 49 other persons now in the 
Graduate School without appointment desire to come upon the list. It 
is evident that only a small proportion of the applicants can be “ pau- 
perized” by any sums within the gift of the College. Judging by past 
experience, of the 295 applicants, about 70 will receive appointments ; 
about 20 more will be made assistants ; and about 70 will enter or reénter 
the School without aid from the University. Since the recommendations 
are made by the departments only from those who seem to have the 
best claims, there is a long sifting process which makes it very improba- 
ble that any undesirable students can arrive at appointment. Doubtless 
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some good candidates will find their way to other institutions; Columbia 
and the University of Chicago have also long lists of fellowships and schol- 
arships, and many men apply to several institutions at the same time, and 
take what seems to be the best appointment that comes to them. The gen- 
eral character of the applicants may be illustrated from the 55 persons 
who desire to study under the Division of History and Political Science 
next year: 12 hold or have held appointments as college teachers in in- 
stitutions ranging geographically from Harvard to California ; and grad- 
uates or students of 48 institutions are included. Assignments are made 
by dividing the applicants’ papers among the departments; each department 
makes a list of recommendations in the order of its preference ; these 
lists are then carried into a general committee in which each department 
has a representative, and appointments are then apportioned according to 
the judgment of that committee. The list of appointments is then sub- 
mitted to the Faculty, where objections to the committee’s result are not 
uncommon. It is further passed upon by the Corporation, which in rare 
cases refuse to approve. Some years ago a candidate of great intellec- 
tual power was thus thrown out in the court of last instance because the 
Corporation thought his health impaired. A few days later the young 
man submitted a policy of life insurance which he had just taken out on 
the usual medical examination ; the objection was withdrawn. 
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The “ Old Graduate,” when he comes to the College on Commence- 

ment Day, will notice on the side of Massachusetts Hall a |, 
arvard 
modest tablet of bronze setting forth that the building was put Memorial 
° . je Society. 

up by the Province, served as barracks during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and was, till 1871, used as a students’ dormitory. Below it 
appears the seal of the giver of the tablet, the Harvard Memorial Soci- 
ety. This is the first external token of a society which has for its aim 
to commemorate the great men and the great events in Harvard history. 
Within a few months a similar inscription will be placed upon the balus- 
trade of Harvard Hall; and another on the flagstone in the driveway 
from the Gate to University Hall, which passes over the site of the first 
Stoughton Hall. In future years additional plaques, inscriptions, and 
memorial stones will be placed about the College precincts. This Soci- 
ety has sprung from the undergraduates themselves, assisted by the inter- 
est and the money of afew graduates. Another service of the same Soci- 
ety has been the provision of an interesting course of lectures in Sanders 
Theatre. During March and April President Eliot spoke on “ Harvard 
in the Fifties ;’’ Mr. Moorfield Storey, on “ Harvard in the Sixties ; ” and 
Judge Robert Grant, on “ Harvard in the Seventies.” The introductory 
lecture, on “ Harvard in the Forties,’ which was to have been delivered 
VOL. Iv.— No. 16. 38 
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by Colonel Higginson, was postponed an account of his illness. Next year 
the Society proposes to hold an “Old Harvard Exhibition.” Besides 
several excellent pieces of old furniture owned by the College, including 
the “ Holyoke Armchair,” there is some interesting old College silver. 
In the Library are many little-known engravings and paintings of the 
College in early days, and a very curious collection of drawings made 
by students early in this century as a kind of graduation exercise. It is 
hoped that the Corporation will consent, under proper safeguards, to 
place some of the oldest records of the University on view; and no 
doubt the friends of the University will readily lend for this exhibition 
portraits of College worthies not already in Memorial Hall. 


Though the other intercollegiate contests of the year are still in pro- 
gress, the series of debating contests is finished, and shows 
one victory and one defeat, besides the Yale-Harvard Fresh- 
man contest, in which Harvard was successful. In the Princeton debate, 
in Sanders Theatre, on March 13, on the question of the retirement of 
the greenbacks, the Harvard team was successful in a hard-fought bat- 
tle. Careful preparation had made the Harvard representatives as 
familiar with their opponents’ case as with their own; and they showed 
superior power of statement, persuasiveness, and quickness in reply. 
The debate at New Haven on May 1 broke the record of continuous vic- 
tory over Yale. The question was the establishment of a court of arbi- 
tration between England and the United States; and it proved one of 
the most difficult, for both sides, that has ever been debated between the 
two colleges. The Harvard team strove steadfastly and well, and had 
made up a good case, but they were plainly overmatched in control of 
the material, and weaker in that power of statement in which Harvard 
has usually excelled. That Yale would eventually win in debate, and 
thenceforward would take a fair proportion of victories, is what was to 
be expected from the indomitable spirit of that university. Unusual 
efforts were made to prepare the Yale team for this contest, and they 
were put through a training of which the effects were visible at the criti- 
cal time. Harvard was clearly and fairly beaten, and will do well to 
make preparations to maintain herself next year. The lesson of the 
debate seems to be that the undergraduates and graduates interested in 
the subject need to perfect their system, and to throw upon the newly 
created Committee on Debating such responsibility that it: may select 
the speakers, hear their arguments, and settle their order. The danger 
in this process will be that the contests may cease to be really contests 
between college students, and become contests between expert trainers. 
This is the rock which always threatens intercollegiate athletics; its 
name is Exaggeration. 


Debating. 
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The slow-grinding mills of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences are still 
at work on the two subjects of the requirements for the A. B. Degrees and 
and the requirements for admission to College. For more than “*™#!* 
six months the Faculty has devoted two meetings a month to discussing 
the conditions of the A. B. So far as can be judged from provisional 
votes, the old system of honors, honorable mention, and degrees with dis- 
tinction will be abolished, and a simpler system substituted; and the 
degree of Master of Arts will be made rather more difficult to reach. 
The normal degree of A. B. will probably be stiffened by allowing a 
smaller number of mere pass-marks. The question of further regulating 
the taking of the degree in three years has not yet been settled. On the 
subject of entrance requirements no report has been made to the Faculty, 
but the ground has been cleared by the action of the recent six confer- 
ences in New York city on Greek, Latin, French, German, Mathematics, 
and History. Unanimous reports have been made by each of them; and 
each of those six reports has been substantially adopted by the Harvard 
committee, which is considering the subject. Since representatives of Yale, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Cornell were members of all 
these conferences, it seems not unlikely that substantially uniform require- 
ments in these and in other subjects will be adopted within a few years 
by a large body of institutions. Of course, each college will stand free 
to select out of the general list such subjects as it considers suitable for 
entrance. A committee of the National Educational Association has 
also been appointed on this subject under the chairmanship of Superin- 
tendent Nightingale of Chicago. The Harvard Committee has also 
voted to accept, as additional optional subjects, physiography, astronomy, 
meteorology, and advanced history. The questions of equivalents, and 
especially of the substitute for Greek, still remain to be settled, and the 
Committee will have to discuss a suggestion made by some of the teach- 
ers, that the examination be divided into three groups by allowing a kind 
of pre-preliminary. The purpose of the Committee is to take account of 
the improvements in teaching, and of the introduction of new subjects into 
the schools. It is not likely that the requirements will call for more 
subjects than at present from the individual candidate ; but better teach- 
ing will be expected in some directions, and more interplay of one sub- 
ject upon another. The final report of the Committee, whatever its details 
and whatever its reception by the Faculty, can hardly fail to be a serious 
contribution to the active discussion which is going on at many points 
concerning closer connections between the secondary schools and the 


colleges. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 
Popular Lectures. — Junior Dinner. — Theatricals. — Football Talks. — A Novelty 
at the Medical School. — Civil Service Reform Club Reception. — Photography. — 

Whist. — Music. — Phi Beta Kappa. — Debates. 

The graduate of the fifties looking over the weekly Calendar this 
winter might almost think that an irreverent generation had turned the 
dignified old College into a night school. Every evening the University 
or some student organization has provided, on an average, at least one 
lecture or address. Needless to say that these cover a wide range of 
subjects, Bimetalism, Greek Philosophy, Arctic Exploration, Russian 
Literature, Cathode Rays, and a dozen others, material for a liberal, if 
somewhat hap-hazard education. The lectures are of three classes; 
public lectures provided by the University or some department of it ; 
public lectures arranged by student societies, and a host of “smoke 
talks,” and semi-technical lectures, before these societies, which pass 
unnoticed by the College at large. The student attitude towards these 
lectures is one of enthusiasm the first two years, of mild interest or the 
indifference born of satiety in the Junior and Senior years. To over- 
come the last requires a particularly interesting subject or distinguished 
name. But beside a small body of inveterate lecture-goers among the 
students, the Cambridge public forms an unfailing constituency. 

The prime cause of these many lectures is that root of all evil, the elec- 
tive system. Men working together on special lines, doing more advanced 
work and taking more interest in it than under the old system, naturally 
form societies for closer association, and these organizations, for their 
own edification and that of the College at large, invite distinguished spe- 
cialists to talk on the subjects they pursue. One of the most gratifying 
things about it is the great willingness of well-known men to come to 
Cambridge to address Harvard audiences. The completion of the Fogg 
Art Museum affords a good hall, with capacity between that of Sanders 
Theatre and Sever 11. Here have been given most of the lectures this 
year. Perhaps most interesting to Harvard men, as such, was the course 
on Harvard history arranged by the Memorial Society. Large audiences 
gathered in Sanders Theatre to hear the following addresses: March 27, 
“ Harvard in the Fifties,” Pres. C. W. Eliot, 53; April 3, “ Harvard in 
the Sixties,” the Hon. Moorfield Storey, 66; April 10, “ Harvard in the 
Seventies,” Judge Robert Grant, ’73. Under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity, Pres. F. A. Walker, h ’83, of the Institute of Technology, delivered 
an important course of eight lectures on “ Bimetalism.” The English 
Club was fortunate in securing Prince Wolkonsky for a course of four 
lectures on Russian history and literature from 1725 to the present time. 
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The Cercle Francais, in connection with the French Department, ar- 
ranged the following course: Feb. 26, Prof. W. M. Davis: “Three 
French Rivers— The Seine, the Meuse, and the Moselle;” March 4, 
Prof. F.C. de Sumichrast, “ Z’Avare;” March 11, Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
“The Work of the French Assyriologists ;”” March 18, Prof. Josiah Royce, 
“Jean-Marie Guyau, the Philosopher.” The Engineering Society, 
besides a number of private addresses, held three public meetings ; Prof. 
John Trowbridge, Feb. 19, lectured on “Cathode Ray Photography,” 
and showed some interesting illustrations of the work done on the subject 
in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory ; G. W. Melville, Engineer-in-chief 
of the U.S. Navy, spoke Feb. 21 on the duty of the engineer to the 
nation, and told of his Arctic experiences as an officer of the ill-fated 
Jeannette ; April 1, Prof. I. N. Hollis lectured on “ Modern Warships.” 
Under the auspices of the Fine Arts Department, Prof. C. H. Moore 
gave six exhibitions of lantern slides illustrating the fine arts of the 
Middle Age, followed by these lectures: March 31, C. A. Cummings, 
“The Early Mediaeval Architecture of Italy ;” April 7, E. Robinson, 
79, “The Venus of Melos;” April 14, R. S. Peabody, ’66, “The 
Country House;” April 21, Prof. H. L. Warren, “The Construction of 
the Parthenon.” The Folk-lore Society, which has done much quiet 
work for the last few years, this spring for the first time has given public 
lectures, viz: March 26, Prof. A. R. Marsh, “ Beast Fables in the Middle 
Ages;” April 9, Prof. F. W. Putnam, “The Ethnic Significance of 
Conventionalism and Symbolism in Ancient American Art.” Prof. S. 
M. Macvane, who has made a special study of the subject, delivered two 
lectures on the Venezuelan boundary dispute. Prof. D. G. Lyon gave 
five Assyrian readings, as follows: Feb. 28, “Some Oriental Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the 15th Century B. c.;” March 6, “The Broken 
Wing of the South Wind, a Babylonian Myth;” March 13, “ Marduk 
and the Dragon: A Babylonian Version of the Cosmogonic Myth;” 
March 20, “Selections from an Assyrian Book of Prayers.” Prof. 
Goodwin gave one course of four lectures on Greek Philosophy, Prof. 
Lanman another on Buddhism, and Mr. Copeland seven talks on litera- 
ture. Dr. D. A. Sargent of the Gymnasium delivered a very popular 
series of lectures on Physical Training, illustrated by the stereopticon 
and by living subjects. 

Aside from the class elections, — and these, except the first and last 
— are slimly attended, the only time a college class comes together as a 
class between entrance and Class Day, is at the Junior dinner. Here, if 
anywhere, is the place and time to discover whether, as is sometimes 
said, class spirit is dead at Harvard. That the elective system and the 
great size of the classes have done much to weaken it is true, but each 
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Junior dinner in turn shows that there is still, and is likely to remain a 
strong feeling of loyalty to the Class, and a feeling of common pride in 
its achievements. The ’97 dinner, held at the Hotel Vendome, March 
25, proved to be the largest and one of the most enthusiastic yet held. 
Two hundred and fifty men gathered round the tables, A. H. Parker 
presiding and acting as toast-master. Capts. Wrightington and Dean of 
the ’Varsity Eleven and Nine, spoke for football and baseball; W. L. 
Garrison, Jr., and F. A. Burlingame responded to “The Class” and 
“‘ The Press ” respectively ; H. Schurz made the best speech of the even- 
ing on “The Drama” as he had observed it. The other toasts were an- 
swered as follows: “ Debating,” R. C. Davis ; “‘ The Class Crew,” H. C. 
de V. Cornwell; “ The Monthly,’ H. W. Miller; “The Cricket Team,” 
H. G. Gray; “The Class Eleven,” E. L. Rantoul. H. T. Nichols read 
the Class Poem. The Glee Club and Gott’s Orchestra furnished the 
music. Junior dinners have been so successful that this year a Sopho- 
more dinner was talked of, but the plan was proposed too late to be 
carried out. 

This has been a successful season for amateur theatricals. In the au- 
tumn the Cercle Francais did unusually well with Le Malade Imaginaire. 
This spring the performances of the Hasty Pudding, Pi Eta, and Delta 
Upsilon were all highly praised. The Pudding gave a three-act comic 
opera entitled Branglebrink, or a Weary Wanderer’s Woeful Wooing. 
R. M. Townsend, ’96, wrote the libretto, and J. A. Carpenter, ’97, and F. 
B. Whittemore, ’96, and R. G. Morse, ’96, composed the music. The 
piece had more plot than usual, but that did not exclude some excellent 
specialties and local hits. The cast was as follows : — 


Bishop Christian, a ane with a self-adjusting 


conscience . : E. V. Frothingham, ’96. 
Princess Mirabelle, a young laity ie hen leat hee 
heart . ' E. G. Knoblauch, ’96. 


Robert of Alles, the genteasiin who | the tant H. Schurz, ’96. 
Dan de Lion, in search of the lost heart and inciden- 


tally the accompanying fortune . : L. B. Valentine, ’97. 
Tatter de Malion, the king in disguise, in trouble 

and in love . , A. H. Parker, ’97. 
Brother John, unfortunately a sons, he weld have 

made a good fellow. ; : . FH. W. Howe, ’97. 
Baron of Fonds, a friend in need ond taillandl ‘ F. G. Shaw, ’97. 
Io Penn, the chaperone, a mere matter of form . EF. M. Hurley, ’97. 


Rococo, a reliable servant in spite of hisname_ . J.C. Hunt, ’96. 


The performances were at Copley Hall, Boston, April 11 (afternoon 
and evening), 13, and 14; Cambridge, April 7 (Graduates’ night), 15, 
16, and 17. 
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The Pi Eta presented The Alcayde, a two-act comic opera of fairly 
“legitimate” order. The libretto was by G. Stephens, ’92, and the 
music by F. E. Barry, ’97, the authors of last year’s play. The per- 
formances were at Cambridge, May 8 (Graduates’ night), 9, and 11; 
Boston, May 13; Fall River, May 15; Salem, May 16; Lynn, May 19. 
The cast follows : — 


Don Bertram del Fandango, Grand Inquisitor of Se- 


ville, a stern and pompous functionary . : N. H. White, L. 8. 
Don Manuel de Mendoza, Aleayde of Seville, noble 

of birth, but meek of manner ‘ ‘ . E. W. Rich, ’97. 
Farina, an orphan maid, with a vate banat ‘ E. M. Waterhouse, ’97. 
Carlos, a tipsy gypsy ° , ‘ . A. R. Sheriff, 96. 
Gitana, wife to Carlos, and euney for it ; ‘ V. Burnett, ’98. 
Belladonna, a fussy old mother-in-law =. , . F. R. Wright, ’98. 
Abu Abdela, the gentle Prince of Fez . : A. Scott, ’97. 
Kazooka, sister to Abu — with sentelanionial 

expectations . : ASN. ee . J. A. Loud, ’98. 
Henrico, a gossippin _— er 
Riatstnni, Sian . the pein ' ‘ : Se 
Mocha, versatile valet to the Grand Inquisitor . . F. Winchester, ’98. 


Instead of giving an original play, the Delta Upsilon this year decided 
to present some English classic. Having selected Goldsmith’s Good 
Natured Man, it succeeded well in its difficult undertaking. The cast 


follows : — 


Sir William Honeywood ‘ - ; : . ELE. Rice, 97. 
Mr. Honeywood ‘ . ° , P ‘ C. N. Smith, ’98. 
Jarvis . ‘. ; , F . ; : . Allan Abbott, ’96. 


Croaker . ‘ ‘i F m ‘ s ‘ W. E. Dorman, ’98. 
Leontine 2. 8h lel lhl Citi‘ ttl «= Bancroft, 98. 
Lofty , ; r . ° . . . J. L. O'Brian, ’96. 


Dubardieu  . - a P - . W.E. Blodgett, ’96. 
Butler . ’ 

° ° . . . . ° ° t 
Baili t Sturgis Coffin, ’97 


Follower ' 
° ° . . . . r ‘ ae: t , 
Postboy H. B. Huntington, ’97 
Miss Richland . : e . ‘ s i L. de F. Smith, 96. 


Olivia . , ; a ae ‘ , . W. B. Aspinwall, ’96. 
Mrs. Croaker . , ‘ : ‘ js ‘ H. H. Hill, ’97. 
Garnet . , . ‘ : : : ‘ . £.P. Fay, 9%. 


The student volunteer orchestra, led by H. N. Adler, 97, furnished 
the music. At the invitation of the Prospect Casino of Hartford, Conn., 
the Club gave the play in Hartford, April 20. 

To increase interest in football throughout the College, and especially 
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among possible candidates for the Eleven next fall, Capt. Wrightington 
arranged a series of Talks on Football, viz.: Jan. 31, J. H. Sears, ’89, 
‘“‘ Practical Lessons from the Development of the Yale Football Team of 
1895 ;” Feb. 11, J. G. Lathrop and William Blaikie, ’66, “The Physical 
Side of Football ;” Feb. 24, W. C. Forbes, 92, “The Strategy of the 
Game ;” March 9, B. G. Waters, ’94, “ Team Play,” and B. W. Trafford, 
93, “Kicking ;” March 22, M. Newell, 94, “ Development of a Foot- 
ball Team from the First Day of Practice to the Final Game.” These 
talks were only for men directly interested in the game; but to conclude 
the series and stir up the students, an open meeting was held in Sanders 
Theatre, March 26. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, spoke on the Harvard 
spirit, and how to play for Harvard so that the University should be 
honored. He appealed to the students to put an end once for all to that 
extreme individualism sometimes called Harvard indifference, which has 
done much to prevent success in athletics and to injure the reputation 
of the University. The large audience received the address with great 
enthusiasm. 

Dean Richardson of the Medical School took a new departure this 
spring by asking the classes to elect committees to confer with him on 
matters affecting the School at large. This resembles the plan of College 
Conferences started last year but abandoned almost immediately on ac- 
count of exaggerated rumors as toa change in the administrative methods 
of Harvard. The Crimson said of the scheme : — 


“The example of the Medical School should now be followed in the College. 
If a committee of students were appointed to represent the undergraduate 
opinion to the Administrative Board upon questions that might arise closely 
connected with the interests of the undergraduates, it would do more than 
anything else could to establish sympathetic relations between the students 
and officers of instruction and government in the University. Such a com- 
mittee would be of service for example in the discussion of the proctor system 
in examinations and kindred subjects, where now a canvass of individual 
student opinion is necessary.” 


The Civil Service Reform Club gave a very pleasant reception to the 
United States Civil Service Commission at the Colonial Club, March 21. 
The chairman of the commission, the Hon. John R. Proctor, spoke on 
the interest of young men in good government and the broader aspects 
of the Civil Service question. ‘The Hon. William G. Rice outlined the 
practical work of the Commission and the progress of the reform. After 
an interesting discussion, President Eliot, on behalf of the Club, thanked 
the commissioners for coming to Cambridge and describing their inter- 
esting and important work. At the request of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, the Club for the first time undertook some active work 
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outside of the College. It successfully circulated a petition in Cam- 
bridge protesting against the proposal made in Congress to break up the 
existing consolidated post-offices. Prof. Taussig gave a “ smoke-talk ” 
Feb. 25, on “Civil Service Reform and its Relation to some Social 
Questions.” 

| The Camera Club held its annual exhibition in Sever Hall, March 5- 
10. The amount of work exhibited, 160 photographs, was not quite so 
great as in former years, but the general quality showed no falling off. 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Allen, of the Boston Camera Club, acting as 
judges, awarded the first and second prizes to C. P. M. Rumford, ’97, 
and P. P. Sharples, ’95, respectively, and the prize for portraiture to 
Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast. Prof. Norton addressed the members of the 
Club and the exhibitors on the artistic side of photography. With much 
difficulty he decided that two views taken by C. P. M. Rumford, ’97, 
excelled in artistic merit. 

The Whist Club defeated Yale in the second intercollegiate tourna- 
ment, held at New Haven, March 28. The teams played three rounds 
of eight hands each. Harvard led by seven points at the end of the 
first round, but was passed by Yale at the beginning of the third. The 
final score was, Harvard 37, Yale 27. The players for Harvard were: 
C. D. Booth, L. S., W. T. Denison, 96; J. W. Peck, 96; F. N. Morrill, 
97; F. C. Thwaits, L. S.; C. E. Whitmore, L.S. To prepare for the 
Yale tournament the Club played the following matches: March 13, 
American Whist Club; March 17, Newton Whist Club; March 21, 
American Whist Club; March 23, Mercantile Library Association. 

After the mid-years, the Seniors gave over the control of the Musical 
Clubs to the lower classmen. During the spring the clubs practiced 
faithfully in preparation for the annual concert in Sanders Theatre, 
May 4. Besides this they gave the following concerts: March 3, Pros- 
pect Union benefit; March 5, Brookline; March 6, Jamaica Plain; 
March 13, South Framingham: March 20, Dorchester; April 4, Uni- 
versity Club, Boston; April 11, Colonial Club, Cambridge; May 7, 
Social Union benefit; May 13, Smith College ; May 20, Puritan Club, 
Boston. 

The officers of the Phi Beta Kappa, the last seventeen men elected 
from ’96, and the first eight from ’97, are as follows: Rec. sec., G. H. 
Chase, ’96; first marshal, J. P. Warren, ’96; second marshal, A. G. 
Lewis, ’96; orator, R. E. Olds, 97; poet, B. Wyman, ’97; last seven- 
teen from ’96, F. D. Pollak, P. O. Skinner, R. W. Sprague, F. R. 
Lewis, G. N. Lewis, J. G. Palfrey, A. T. Robinson, H. L. Brown, G. H. 
Spalding, S. B. Fay, H. Edwards, J. S. P. Tatlock, J. Viles, E. B. Holt, 
J. C. Ward, G. P. Baxter, G. W. Mathews; first eight from ’97, R. E. 
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Olds, A. S. Howard, J. B. Hayward, C. H. Batchelder, C. A. Weatherby, 
B. Wyman, F. T. Lewis, H. M. Lydenberg. 

In the last three years the student attitude toward intercollegiate 
debating has changed noticeably. At first, except among the small 
number personally interested, it was one of tolerance rather than sup- 
port. But now the debaters are coming to be regarded by the students 
and spoken of by the Crimson in much the same way as an athletic 
team ; in their success or failure the whole College is felt to have a deep 
interest. This year, after the defeat of Princeton, the Harvard cheer 
was for the first time given for a debating victory. This student inter- 
est, while it cannot win debates, makes the reward of success greater 
and the competition for that reward keener. A large audience gathered 
in Sanders Theatre, March 18, at the second annual debate with Prince- 
ton. The question was, “ Resolved, That Congress should take imme- 
diate steps toward the retirement of all legal tender notes.” H. Ure, 
R. MeN. McElroy, and F. W. Loetscher, for Princeton, supported the 
affirmative. W. S. Youngman, L. S., J. P. Warren, 96, and F. Do- 
byns, 98, argued for Harvard on the negative. Ex-Gov. W. E. Russell, 
77, presided. The judges, Prof. A. T. Hadley, of Yale, the Hon. G. 
F. Williams, and Professor Mayo-Smith, of Columbia, after a short con- 
sultation, decided in favor of Harvard. The Harvard speakers, feeling 
perhaps that they had the weaker side of the question, showed the result of 
most careful preparation in their ease and readiness, and in their mastery 
of the subject. After intercollegiate debates, by a very pleasant custom, 
victor and vanquished sit down at a banquet together. This year 
private cars carried the speakers, judges, members of the debating clubs, 
and old debaters to the Empire Café in Boston. Mayor Quincy, ’80, of 
Boston, acted as toast-master. President Eliot responded for Harvard, 
Professor Hadley for Yale, Professor Mayo-Smith for Columbia, and 
Mr. Williams for Princeton. Ex-Governor Long and Professors Taussig 
and Hart also spoke. 

Those who heard the Princeton debate went away feeling that, in 
debating at least, Harvard was and would remain invincible. It proved a 
clear case of pride going before a fall, and the increased interest which 
made the victory over Princeton unusually welcome made the students 
feel all the more keenly the defeat by Yale,—the first defeat that 
Harvard has ever met in debating. The debate took place at New 
Haven, May 1, Harvard supporting the affirmative of the question, 
“ Resolved, That a permanent court of arbitration should be established 
by the United States and Great Britain.” A. M. Sayre, 98, W. B. 
Parker, 97, and F. R. Steward, ’96, represented Harvard; A. P. 
Stokes, Jr., "96, W. H. Clark, ’96, and R. S. Baldwin, L. S., spoke for 
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Yale. The Hon. E. J. Phelps presided, and Dr. A. H. Shaw, editor of 
the Review of Reviews, W. H. Page, associate editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and Elihu Root acted as judges. A banquet was given at the 
New Haven House after the debate. 

The debating clubs passed an active winter. The Union, beside 
its weekly meetings, held a debate Feb. 24 with the Trinity Club of 
Boston. The subject was: ‘“ Resolved, That we indorse President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message.” S. P. Delany, ’96, C. Grilk, 98, and 
R. M. Alden, Gr., spoke on the affirmative for the Union. The Trinity 
speakers were A. J. Pratt, A. S. Leland, and R. C. Surbridge, ’89, who 
represented Harvard in the first debate with Yale. A vote of the house 
gave the Union the victory. Competitive debates for membership were 
held Feb. 14 and April 16. 

The Forum has made a novel move in the history of Harvard debating 
societies by holding combined debates and “smokers” in the rooms of 
its members. The new features of smoking, refreshments, and the com- 
forts of easy chairs are expected to bring out a full attendance. The 
chief aims of the new plan are to strengthen the social side of the meet- 
ings, cultivate the direct and conversational style of speaking, and by 
mutual criticism and suggestion help the members to prepare for the 
trials in which the intercollegiate debaters are selected. For the last 
purpose at least two such meetings will be held before the Yale and 
Princeton competitions. The Forum has held two competitive debates 
for membership, Feb. 28, and May 1. 

G. H. Dorr, ’97. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

On Feb. 19, at the meeting of the Associates, Mr. Arthur Gilman 
resigned his position as Regent of Radcliffe College. No one person 
connected with the founding and growth of the Harvard Annex has 
watched over it, from the very first, with more constant devotion, or 
cared for it with more faithful interest than Mr. Gilman. Inasmuch as 
the work of the past seventeen years has been done “by the few for 
the few —the thoughtful, the earnest, the eager” — Mr. Gilman has 
been thrown into the closest relations with the teachers, the governing 
boards, and the students of the College: with all he has been helpful, 
sympathetic, and full of firm faith that the real advancement of scholar- 
ship among women required the opening to them of the highest courses 
of instruction. The success of the institution has been largely due to 
his prudent management and to his wisdom in following with unswerv- 
ing loyalty the principle that, both in its intellectual life and in the free- 
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dom accorded to the students, Radcliffe College should be made to 
conform to the standards of Harvard. At the start, the institution was 
small and feeble, giving little promise of what it has since become. It 
had no permanent home of its own, no endowment, and only a tiny 
library. In its fortunate and happy growth, Mr. Gilman has guided its 
development with the strictest economy, controlled its expenses with the 
utmost prudence, and given it his unfailing support. 

The classification of the Radcliffe College Library is now practically 
completed. In its days of small things, the “ Harvard Annex” began 
with a library of 49 books. These books were “ranged in a row,” and 
added to gradually at first, then more rapidly. Until the end of the 
thirteenth year, when about 5,500 volumes had been put on the shelves, 
they were catalogued by the old-fashioned method of shelf numbers. It 
was then thought best to adopt a modern method of classification, by 
which the books, once arranged, could be moved from one place to 
another as need might require, without altering the bookmarks. After 
visiting several libraries and carefully examining published schemes of 
classification, the librarian decided to use Mr. Dewey’s decimal system 
as a guide in rearranging the books, for this seemed best suited to the 
needs of a library in which the readers go to the shelves. The work of 
classification, begun in the autumn of 1893, has been carried on during 
term time until now, without interruption, wholly by the librarian and 
her assistant. This has put the readers to little inconvenience, and 
deprived no one of the use of a needed volume. Simple author tables 
are introduced in several instances where they seem desirable. A dic- 
tionary card catalogue, modeled chiefly on the Boston Public Library 
catalogue, replaces the old one. The Librarian spares no time or pains 
to make the Library all that it ought to be. Through the kindness of 
Dean Briggs, Radcliffe has received several valuable magazines from the 
library of the late Dr. Briggs. It has also a large number of volumes of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes from Professor and Mrs. Goodwin; an 
incomplete file of the Nation from Mr. Samuel Greene, and about 300 
additional volumes from Mr. C. F. Atkinson from the library of his 
father, William P. Atkinson. 

The following gifts have been received by the College since the last 
report: In February, from Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske, for a fund, $5,000; 
from the executor of the estate of Mrs. Catherine P. Perkins, $6,568.38 ; 
on April 1, from General Hincks’s estate, the balance of his legacy to 
Radcliffe College, $2,000, for the Library; and on April 30, from the 
executors of Sarah Parker’s estate, $16,000 in cash, and securities of a 
market value of $5,000. 

There is a larger number of applications than ever before at this season 
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for admission examinations at a distance. For the first time there are 
candidates in Japan. 

The Seniors are to wear caps and gowns this year on Class Day and 
Commencement. The caps and gowns are adopted because many feel 
that an appropriate uniform costume is more pleasing to the eye than 
the dresses which are usually worn on such occasions. The question 
remains whether true distinction does not lie in other things than in the 
academic gown. 

Under the direction of Mr. Fresé, the Harvard Choral Class, com- 
posed of nearly one hundred students from Harvard and about fifty 
from Radcliffe, was formed. The Radcliffe students have met to sing 
once a week by themselves and once a week with the Harvard students. 
They have practiced some selections from sacred music during the year, 
but of late they have studied for the greater part of the time the Pirates 
of Penzance. This they gave in concert form in Sanders Theatre on the 
evening of April 10. 

A Young Women’s Christian Association was organized on March 16, 
in answer to a need felt among the students for such a society. The 
Association is not undertaking any special work aside from the half- 
hour prayer-meetings which the members are holding once a week. The 
aim of the society is to promote a feeling of Christian fellowship among 
members and in the College at large. 

On March 6, at the invitation of Miss Irwin, Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness read Shakespeare’s King Henry V before the students of Har- 
vard and Radcliffe Colleges, at Sanders Theatre. 

On April 7, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe addressed the Emmanuel Club 
and its friends on “ Patriotism in Literature.” She spoke particularly 
of English and American poets, and told several amusing anecdotes. 
At the close of the lecture she recited her “ Battle Hymn.” 

A Mandolin Club, consisting of three mandolins, two guitars, and a 
’cello, has taken the place of the Banjo Club of last year. This Club and 
the Glee Club have tried the experiment of playing and singing in aid 
of various causes, in the towns near by, in response to invitations. On 
Jan. 13, these two clubs assisted at an entertainment in Esther Hall, 
Malden, in aid of the Working Girls’ Club; Feb. 19, in the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church, Somerville, in aid of the Sunday School, 
and March 11, in the Central Congregational Church, Newtonville. On 
April 10 and 11, the Annual Concert was given at Fay House. Out of 
the proceeds of these two concerts were paid the expenses of the clubs. 
Mr. Albert P. Briggs drilled the Glee Club once a week regularly, and 
Mrs. Stratton, of Cambridge, gave lessons to the Mandolin Club. Invita- 
tions have also been accepted by the Mandolin Club to play at a meeting 
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of the Cantabrigia Club ; at a reception given by the Deutscher Verein of 
Radcliffe ; at a recital held under the direction of the Radcliffe Music 
Club, and at an entertainment at the Allston Congregational Church. — 
On April 4, the Music Club invited the students and their friends to a 
pleasant song recital given by Mrs. Florence Whitman. After the music 
there was an informal reception. —The Tennis Club is now at play 
again after its winter of idleness. The Club intended to use the $56 
which it received from the operetta given for it last November for a 
new court. As, however, the Council of Radcliffe consented to bear the 
expense of laying out the new court, and of repairing the old one, there 
are now two courts in excellent order, and the Tennis Club finds itself 
in the unusual condition of having a well-filled treasury, with which it 
can comfortably bear the expense of providing balls and of keeping the 
courts in good order. A free tournament, open to the whole College, 
will be held in May, the winner of which will play the champion, Caro- 
line L. Humphrey. — Since the middle of January the Idler Club has 
held six meetings and given three plays, viz.: on Jan. 10, Apples, on Jan. 
28, The Wooing of Mistress Widrington, a one-act comedy of the time 
of the Wars of Charles I and the Parliament, written for the Club by 
one of the students, Beulah Dix, and on April 10, Browning’s In a 
Balcony, which, though ambitious, was successfully carried out. The 
other three entertainments were on Feb. 14, Shadow Pictures; on March 
13, a Mock Trial; and on March 27, a Baby Show. —The Graduate 
Club has held five meetings during the last three months ; two of these 
have been for the purpose of making arrangements for an open meeting, 
to be held in May; the others have afforded opportunities for the discus- 
sion of the characteristics and merits of the different colleges repre- 
sented by the members. The Club now numbers 27 active and 15 
associate members. 

At the February meeting of the Cercle Francais, Mr. Irving Babbitt 
gave a talk on “Ernest Renan et sa seur, Henriette.” On the evening 
of March 17, the Cercle held its annual open meeting, when Professor de 
Sumichrast read Le Pater, a one-act play by Francois Coppée. — In the 
last three months the German Club has listened to a reading from Baum- 
bach, a paper on German Family Life, and a paper on Bismarck, by 
members of the Club, and to an address by Dr. Poll, on “ Die deutsche 
Frau im Mittelalter.” The Club gave its usual annual reception April 
14, and entertained its guests with music. — On Feb. 26, Professor Green- 
ough addressed the Classical Club on “ A Personally Conducted Trip to a 
Roman City.” The lecture, which was illustrated by a stereopticon, was 
exceedingly interesting. At the regular meetings of the Club, the mem- 
bers have read papers on “An Ancient Houseboat,” on “Greek Mar- 
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riages,” and on “ The Management of a Farm and a Household, as de- 
scribed by Xenophon in his Oeconomicus.” — Owing to the small number 
of philosophy courses offered, and also to the fact that many members 
of the Club have ceased to make philosophy their main pursuit, the 
Philosophy Club has this year departed from its usual method of report- 
ing and discussing at its meetings the different courses. Instead, it has 
listened to addresses from various professors; early in the year from 
Dr. Everett and Dr. Santayana, and later from Professor James on 
“‘ Power through Repose.” The address at the annual open meeting was 
made by Professor Stanley Hall, on “ Modern Tendencies in Psychology.” 
There have been beside these public meetings of the Club, a few regular 
meetings, at which the members discussed Balfour’s “ Foundations of 
Belief,” and Professor James’s article, “Is Life Worth Living?” One 
of the members made a report on the work done in the psychological 
laboratory and seminary, and another discussed the Philosophy of Wagner 
as developed in his operas and its relation to German idealism. The 
Radcliffe Philosophy Club has been kindly invited by the Harvard Philo- 
sophy Club to all its open meetings, and has thus been able to hear Vive- 
kananda, and Professor James in his lecture on the “‘ Will to Believe.” — 
During the second college term the History Club has held six meetings. 
On Feb. 10, Professor Emerton spoke to the Club and a few guests on 
the reception accorded to American scholars abroad, with an account of 
his personal experiences in the various university towns of Europe. On 
April 27, Professor A. B. Hart gave to the Club an account of his “ Im- 
pressions of Greece,” and showed several interesting articles brought 
from that country. At the other four meetings, papers were read by 
different members of the Club on the following subjects, “ An Account 
of Dorothea Dix,” “The Growth and Significance of American Lib- 
erty,” “The Episcopate of the Third Century,” and “A Critical Com- 
parison of the Claims set forth by Maryland and Rhode Island, to the 
Earliest Establishment of Religious Toleration.” —The English Club 
has held six regular meetings since February. At the annual open 
meeting, Professor Child read to the Club and their friends, Chaucer’s 
“ Pardoner’s Tale,” and the “ Nonne Prestes Tale.” At their other 
meetings the members of the Club have read two stories of the English 
Parliament Wars — “In Civil War” and “The Disillusionment of 
Cornet Denton,” — articles on “ Periodical Literature,” “The Egoism of 
Coleridge,” “Clough, the Poet and Man of Doubt;” the short poems, 
“The Watching of Penelope —a Monologue,” “Caravans, Daphne, the 
Laurel, Aspirations,” “A Music-Shop and the Shepherd Girl.” — At 
the regular meetings of the Scientific Club, the members have reviewed 
the work of the courses in meteorology, astronomy, and cryptogamic 
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botany. At one of the recent open meetings of the Club, Dr. Parker 
spoke on “Some New Theories on Development; ” at another Professor 
Goodale lectured on “ Some Peculiarities of Australasia.” 

Martha T. Bennett, ’93-’95, will teach at Dana Hall, Wellesley. 
Jeannette Wendell, ’94~’95, is teaching at the Gilbert School, Winsted, 
Conn. On April 15, Susan Foster Lauriat married Alfred Church 
Lane. 

ALUMNAE. 

At the meeting of the Associates of Radcliffe College, held Feb. 19, 
it was voted that the Harvard Annex Alumnae Association be invited to 
nominate in June next, for election by the Associates, in October, three 
of the alumnae, one for the term of one year, one for the term of two 
years, and one for the term of three years, and thereafter to nominate 
one each year for the term of three years. Two of the alumnae have 
been Associates since October, 1894. On March 28, the Harvard Annex 
Alumnae Association held a special business meeting to consider the 
suggestion that an alumna be made a member of the Council of Rad- 
cliffe. A committee of three was appointed to consult the officers of 
the College and others in order to obtain as full information as possible 
about the government of the College, and if, after such consultation they 
should deem it advisable, to present to the Associates the sense of the 
alumnae on the subject of membership on the Council. On April 10, 
the Harvard Annex Club, formerly known as the Appian Way Club, held 
its fourth annual meeting in Boston. There were present Misses Bald- 
win, Carret, Coes, Fitz, M. Foley, R. Foley, Hale, Lawson, Newhall, 
Reed, Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Swain, and Miss Tyler. No business was 
brought up before the Club. 

Mary I. Breed, ’92, holds a position in connection with the Associated 
Charities in Cambridge. Caroline E. McDuffie, 94, will teach French 
and German in Mr. John McDuffie’s School, Springfield. Rose Sherman, 
’94, will teach in the Misses Ward’s School, Boston. Frances S. Belcher, 
’95, will teach at the Mary Brigham Institute, Paterson, N. J. Louise 
M. Endicott, 96, will teach in the High School, Canton. Mabel L. 
Earle will teach in the Misses Wreaks School, New York. — On March 
31, Alice Maud Whittemore, ’95, married George P. Costigan of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. On April 2, Emma Sawyer, ’88, married George E. 
McQuesten, of Boston. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The last three months have been very important in the history of the 
School. In the first place, the tuition-fee has been raised from $50 to 
$150 a year; that is, to an equality with the fee of the College. Up 
to the year 1869-70 there had been no charge for tuition. In that 
year the tuition-fee of the College was raised from $100 to $150, and a - 
fee of $50. was established for the School. At present, so far as I can 
learn, there is, with one exception, no charge for tuition in any other 
theological school in our country. In one case a charge is made; but 
the catalogue states that the money thus required will be repaid to the 
student. Next year the Cambridge Episcopal School will have a tuition- 
fee of $50. Few if any other schools make any charge for room rent. 
These facts show the kind of competition which the Harvard School will 
have to contend with. It must also be remembered that nearly all the 
courses in the Harvard School can be used for College or Post Graduate 
Degrees without enrolment in the Divinity School. It will thus be 
seen that the change of fee is rather a bold step. On the other hand, 
there were grave reasons in its favor. It is obvious that the School and 
the College, being so closely connected, friction might easily arise between 
them on account of the great inequality of fee. It was thought, further, 
that the position of the School would be more dignified, and the self- 
respect of the students increased, if, in the matter of fee, it stood on a 
par with the College; and that, perhaps, a class of men would be at- 
tracted to it who would be repelled if it seemed to occupy the position of 
a charitable institution. The decision was not reached by the Faculty 
without long discussion. The matter has, indeed, been under considera- 
tion from time to time for years. The change does not take place till 
the year 1897-98. — Another important event is the appointment of 
John Winthrop Platner to be Assistant Frothingham Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Mr. Platner received the degree of A. B. at Yale in 
1885, and graduated from Union Theological Seminary in 1893. He 
held from the Seminary its traveling Fellowship for 1893-95, and 
studied in Germany during that time. He is at present an instructor in 
that institution. He and Mr. Ropes were fellow-students for a time in 
Germany. Much is expected from these young men. Professor Platner 
will lecture on the early history of the church and on the history of the 
church since the Reformation. He will give special attention to patristic 
literature. — The Frothingham Professorship was founded by the Rever- 
end Frederick Frothingham, a Unitarian minister. Mr. Frothingham 
was born in Montreal, and at the time of his death, in 1891, he was the 
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senior pastor of the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. He was a man 
of great culture and of charming personality. In the troubled days 
before the war, Mr. Frothingham, then settled in Portland, Maine, was 
very prominent among the ministers who denounced slavery. — A third, 
and not unimportant, change that has been made in the management of 
the School during the last three months is the decision to allow students 
to include, in the courses offered for the degree of B. D., two selected 
from among College courses not included in the announcement of the 
Divinity School. These elections are in each case subject to the ap- 
proval of the Divinity Faculty. They will probably be made chiefly 
from the departments of Philosophy and Political Science, though they 
will not necessarily be confined to these. By this enlargement of 
studies open to the student, by the larger opportunity for work in the New 
Testament made possible by the addition of Mr. Ropes to its teaching 
force, and by the important additions to be made by Professor Platner 
to the instruction in Church History, the usefulness and attractiveness of 
the School, it is hoped, will be largely increased. 
C. C. Everett, t 59. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


At the time of the issue of the Announcement of the Graduate School 
for 1895-96, in March last, there were 279 students registered as in 
residence. These figures show a gratifying increase when compared 
with the numbers in previous years, — namely, 242 in 1894-95, 241 in 
1893-94, 190 in 1892-93, 176 in 1891-92, and 117 in 1890-91, the 
year in which the School was formally organized. If to this number of 
resident students be added the 19 non-resident students, (traveling fellows 
and others), the total membership of the School for the current year may 
be stated as 298. Of the 279 resident students, 70 are holders of fellow- 
ships and scholarships, besides about 40 others who serve the University 
as instructors and assistants. These fellows, instructors, and assistants 
are almost invariably persons who have been in attendance at the Uni- 
versity as members of the School for periods ranging from one to five 
years. Hence it would seem that the prospect of receiving immediate 
financial assistance from the University is one of the least motives that 
draws to the Graduate School its increased number of students. — At the 
last Commencement, 120 persons received degrees from the University 
through the Graduate School. Of this number 16 were Doctors of 
Philosophy, 2 Doctors of Science, 93 Masters of Arts, and 17 Bachelors 
of Arts. ‘The bestowal of the Bachelor’s degree in the School has been 
criticised; but the time for discontinuing the practice appears not to 
have arrived. The degree is given only to graduates of other colleges, 
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or to persons of equivalent education, who have been approved as candi- 
dates for the degree by the Committee on Admission from Other Col- 
leges. — The distribution, both of the recipients of degrees and of stu- 
dents, in the several branches of learning and science, is very general, 
and, with some exceptions, uniform. In point of numbers of students, 
no one department stands distinctly above the others; nor, on the other 
hand, is any department neglected. These facts bear silent witness to 
the range and quality of the instruction offered by the University. 
Detailed statistics on these matters must be reserved for future publica- 
tion. — The Graduate School is an institution in which the various 
classes of students are gathered. It is primarily a school of the higher 
learning, where college graduates may extend on lines of deeper fruitful- 
ness the liberal training that they have already received. It is also a 
professional School for original workers in literature and science, and 
for men who, on showing their ability in literary and scientific study and 
research, receive the approval of the University as suitable persons to 
become teachers and leaders of thought in our higher institutions of 
learning. Such being the variety of aim on the part of the members of 
the Graduate School, it is to be expected that their periods of attend- 
ance at the University should differ greatly in individual cases. A table 
of such periods for students at present in residence is subjoined : — 


First year Students . : . z : ‘ . 155 
Second ‘‘ - 78 
Third ‘ i - . ‘ : : 33 
Fourth ‘ S , ‘ : - ; : 10 
Rith “* “ ; ; 
Sixth ‘“ ° 1 

Total . : 279 


The Graduate School was organized in 1890, with Professor J. M. 
Peirce as its first Dean. For about twenty years previously, however, 
Professor Peirce, as Secretary of the Academic Council, had supervised 
the administration of the Graduate instruction in the University. On 
his withdrawal, in December last, from the office of Dean of the School 
to become Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, his late colleagues 
of the Administrative Board of the Graduate School passed a minute, 
which it is fitting should find a permanent record in this Magazine. 


Minute to Professor James Mills Peirce. 


At a meeting of the Administrative Board of the Graduate School of 
Harvard University, held January 13, 1896, it was Voted, That the fol- 
lowing minute be entered in the records of this Board, and that a copy 
of the same be communicated to Professor Peirce by the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 
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‘“‘ After a service of more than five years as Dean of the Graduate 
School, James Mills Peirce has retired from that position, and this Board 
cannot allow the occasion to pass without expressing its high appreciation 
of his services to the Graduate School and to the cause of higher educa- 
tion throughout the country, as well as the regret of all its members at 
being deprived of a leader for whom they feel the warmest affection. 

“The commanding influence of Professor Peirce on graduate study in 
this University did not begin with his formal appointment as Dean of 
the Graduate School. Long before the establishment of that office, he 
had performed its duties under the title of Secretary of the Academic 
Council. In this capacity his wise foresight gave to the Graduate School 
at its foundation the constitution which it has since retained without sub- 
stantial change. In the years that followed he avoided on the one hand 
the iron conservatism common among the founders of systems, and on 
the other the restless pursuit of change characteristic of the professional 
reformer. He has devoted himself to an unceasing, patient, and judi- 
cious study of the needs of the School, and he has been enabled thereby 
to introduce numerous improvements in administration. It shows the 
breadth of his mind that the multitude of administrative details which 
have of necessity beset him on all sides have not blinded him to the 
higher needs of the School, but that his reforms have given greater sim- 
plicity in administration and greater freedom (without license) to the 
students. 

“ All this devotion to the weightier interests of the School has not pre- 
vented the most punctual and accurate performance of the lesser and less 
attractive duties of his position; and in his dealings with the students he 
has displayed an urbanity, a patient attention to their complaints, even 
under the most irritating conditions, and a devotion to their welfare, 
which have made him the father of the Graduate students as well as of 
the Graduate School. 

“Nor should it be forgotten that in the Faculty, in the important Com- 
mittees, and before the public, he has ever been the able and enthusias- 
tic champion of graduate study and the steadfast defender of research ; 
and this research, with characteristic impartiality, he has encouraged 
equally in all branches of knowledge. 

“Tn spite of the occasional differences of opinion, as to details, which 
are inevitable when men of diverse characters are associated together, he 
always commanded the sympathy and codperation of his colleagues on 
this Board. All have realized that he was working solely for the ad- 
vancement of what is highest in education, and all the members of this 
Board would express their deep regret in parting with one who has 
bound them to him with the strongest ties of admiration and esteem.” 
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THE LIBRARY. 


The books which were removed from Gore Hall during the changes in 
the building have been placed in the new stack, and all books are now 
accessible, except the bound volumes of newspapers, which are tempo-. 
rarily shelved in Perkins Hall basement, until shelves are built for the 
most important of them in the new stack; while the others must remain 
in Perkins. The unclassified books from the old stack and the Art 
Room, works on Folk-lore, and the Bartlett Collection on Angling have 
been moved into the new stack, making in all about 16,000 volumes now 
in that building. In the Art Room, which is now used as a supplemen- 
tary reading room, are placed 6,000 volumes, comprising United States 
documents and reserved books in American history, and seats are pro- 
vided therein for 45 readers, including reserved seats for Radcliffe stu- 
dents, giving accommodations with main reading room for about 260 
readers. The work of rearranging the books in the old stack is now in 
progress, and the confusion arising from overcrowded shelves will soon 
be remedied. The Library has received, through Professor Beale of the 
Law School, and as a gift from Judge Joseph M. Day, of Barnstable, a 
large mass of papers accumulated in the Bourne family of that town 
during the last century, including civil, military, and trade affairs, and 
they are now undergoing examination. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


During the summer of 1895 the Medical School was singled out as 
a target for the attacks of the anti-vivisectionists, who at that time began 
a crusade preparatory to asking for legislation from the present General 
Court. All sorts of charges and insinuations were made in the daily 
press, and it was said that these would be substantiated at the proper 
time. Considerable public sentiment was aroused. The Anti-vivisec- 
tion Society led in the movement, and the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has also become committed to this policy by its 
president, although in past years he himself has recognized the desira- 
bility of knowledge which could only be obtained by experimental re- 
search, and asserted that it was no part of the policy of the society to 
join the anti-vivisection movement. Why he has now changed his position, 
it is impossible to explain, considering that there has been an ever-increas- 
ing tendency towards the use of anaesthetics, and that the highly-wrought 
tales are for the most part or wholly the product of by-gone years. At 
last there came a chance to meet the charges. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Legislature gave a hearing, at which the anti-vivisection- 
ists presented their case; and they showed that they had not one iota of 
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evidence on which to substantiate their malicious charges. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee said to me after the first hearing, “I really 
thought there was something back of all this that would show cause for 
regulating the matter, but there is absolutely nothing in it.” Finally, the 
Committee by a unanimous vote gave the petitioners “leave to withdraw.” 
The weight of the attack was made against the Harvard Medical School, 
but the School was supported in their opposition to the anti-vivisection- 
ists by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Boston Univer- 
sity Medical School, and Wellesley College. And now, after having 
won this passing victory, the School is made happy by the announcement 
of the gift of $100,000 by a Boston merchant, for a chair of Experi- 
mental Pathology for the study of the relationship of the diseases in 
men and animals. This proves that thoughtful and intelligent laymen 
can see the great advances yet to be won by pure experimental research. 
It is, I think, the first chair of this kind in the United States, and its 
occupant will have a position similar to that now held by Koch in Ger- 
many, or to that so long held by Pasteur in France. 

The routine work of the School has advanced with considerable enthu- 
siasm throughout the year. Perhaps the most interesting thing from a 
purely scientific point of view has been the publication by Dr. F. B. 
Mallory, ’86, in the Centralblatt fiir Pathologie, of a new method of 
staining the neuroglia. Four days later Professor C. Weigert, of Frank- 
fort a. M., read a most elaborate paper, wherein he announced his method 
of producing the same results, but by a much more complicated process. 
— James H. Wright, A. M., 94, of the Pathological Department, has 
been made resident pathologist to the Massachusetts General Hospital, a 
position which will offer the greatest chance for the study of certain forms 
of clinical material in which this hospital is specially rich. He is at pres- 
ent in Europe on leave of absence, for the purpose of study and observa- 
tion in similar laboratories. — The bacteriological work in Diphtheria 
under the auspices of the City Board of Health has given most favor- 
able results, as was demonstrated by the report of that body. — Dr. Pfaff, 
in the Department of Experimental Therapeutics, has completed his work 
upon the active principle of the poison ivy, finding that the poison is 
a NON-volatile oil and acetic acid. He has further had a most won- 
derful chance to make observations into the action of cholagogue upon 
a patient who had a biliary fistula. The extent of his work is shown 
when it is known that he has made no less than 380 analyses of bile, 
and many of faeces. The results of his investigations are briefly that no 
cholagogue excepting bile itself has practically any effect upon the secre- 
tions of the liver. — A most important event so far as the School is con- 
cerned has been the selection of Dr. Arthur T. Cabot to succeed the late 
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Martin Brimmer as Fellow of the University. For many years a teacher 
in the School, although not a member of the Faculty, Dr. Cabot is in 
full touch with the most advanced ideas in regard to Medical Education ; 
having in addition to the acute mind of an active, successful surgeon, the 
instincts of a scientific investigator ; which, together with his well-known 
ability to pass severe but accurate judgment upon men, will make him a 
man of the greatest value to the University at large. 


A. K. Stone, ’83. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The prospect for the work of the Summer School is now, on the whole, 
more satisfactory than it has been at the same time in any preceding 
year. So far as is indicated by the correspondence, it seems probable that 
there will be an increase of at least twenty-five per cent. in the number 
of students attending above the total in 1895.— The aim of the Com- 
mittee having the Summer School in charge has been, of late years, to 
arrange the instruction of the School almost altogether with reference 
to the needs of teachers. An examination of the list of subjects offered 
will show that they relate almost altogether to the instruction given in 
the secondary schools or in colleges. The only hindrance to the rapid 
extension of this project to the point where it would more effectively 
serve the interests of instructors arises from the fact that the School is 
quite unendowed, and that the money for its expenses cannot, save in 
ease of temporary exigencies, be drawn from University funds. On 
this account it is necessary so to arrange the budget that by groups of 
years the income from the School shall be equal to the expenditure. 

An endowment of the Summer School to an amount which would 
give that department a fixed revenue of say $2,000 a year would 
enable the authorities safely to undertake the establishment of desirable 
courses now lacking, with the assurance that such courses might be main- 
tained for a number of years, or even in certain cases permanently, with- 
out reference to the returns in money. In the present condition of the 
budget of the School, courses, however desirable as elements in the plan, 
have to be dropped, if, after a trial of two years they prove unremuner- 
ative. — It is, perhaps, worth while to say, that no other department of 
the University is conducted with a greater measure of economy than the 
Summer School. The total allowance for clerk hire and other like expenses 
incurred in the administration has, on the average of ten years, been less 
than $300 a year. The pay of the instructors is in most cases so low that 
the work they do is to be regarded rather as a votive offering than 
as done for gain. There is no reason to doubt that the spirit of self- 
devotion which so far has supported the Summer School will always be 
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found among the teachers of the University. Nevertheless, it is desirable 
that the authorities should be able to deal rather more liberally than they 
now can with those who devote half of the long vacation to teaching. 

N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


The courses in Physics have steadily assumed, since the establish- 
ment of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, a quantitative character. 
There are certain critics who object to measurement courses, and who 
believe that qualitative courses and lecture courses are more liberally 
educating, and that science can advance by other means than by careful 
measurement. Professor Miinsterberg has remarked, “ Die Messung ist 
niemals Selbstzweck in der Psychologie, eben dadurch unterscheidet sie 
sich von der Physik.” Careful measurement would perform the same 
valuable function in Psychology as in Physics, namely, the sifting of 
hypotheses. It is only by careful measurement that seience can be sure of 
an advance, or that scientific truths can be surely handed on to subsequent 
generations. Iam prompted to make the above reflection from remarks 
which I often hear in regard to the necessity of the general exhibition 
of physical phenomena to students, in order to give them a liberal view 
of the subject. ‘Measurement courses,” it is said, “may be very well 
for the investigator, but cramping to the student.” Moreover, there 
should be a number of Elementary Courses in Physics, suited to the 
varying capacities and needs of students. The Physical Department 
believes that very little educational training or sound knowledge can be 
obtained in Physics except by enrolment in the carefully graded labora- 
tory courses which long experience has shown to be essential for a 
liberal training in Physics. A student cannot expect to study advan- 
tageously sound, or light, or heat, or any other subject in Physics, until 
he has had the instruction in the graded courses which are now offered. 
—The Physical Laboratory has been in operation about ten years. 
Before its establishment the function of a Professor of Physics was 
merely to teach by lectures and recitations. He might or might not be 
an investigator. To-day a certain amount of original work is expected 
of him. During the past ten years more original work in Physics has been 
done in Harvard University than in the previous two hundred years. The 
difficulty of physical investigation has been much lessened by the employ- 
ment of a skilful mechanician, and by the equipment of a machine-shop. 
In addition to the services of a worker in wood and metal, the laboratory 
needs a skilful glass-blower. At present there is a wide range of subjects 
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in Physics, in which investigation is debarred from the necessity of a worker 
in glass. I need only mention the subject of the so-called X-rays. Inves- 
tigation in this subject in this University necessarily ceased on account of 
the need of such a workman. — Among the scientific papers published 
from the laboratory during the past year were papers on “ The Conductiv- 
ity of Certain Rocks,” by Prof. B. O. Peirce and Dr. Willson (this inves- 
tigation has an important bearing on theories in regard to the age of the 
earth) ; “On a Method of Measurement of the Heat Conductivity of 
Metals,” by Professor Hall (which promises to be more accurate than the 
methods of Forbes, Angstrom, and others) ; “On the Velocity of Electric 
Waves,” by Professor Trowbridge and William Duane. The method 
employed by the authors is the only direct determination of this velocity 
which has appeared. The importance of the investigation resides in 
this. The formation of stationary electric waves along wires which are 
propagated with the velocity of light is the best evidence that has been 
adduced of the truth of the electro-magnetic nature of light. 
John Trowbridge, s ’65. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


During the present academic year two important steps have been 
taken which have served to advance the interests of the Lawrence 
School. One of these relates to its budget, the other to the conditions 
of entrance of those who are candidates for the degree. — Until the 
present year the School has always had an independent budget, including 
the receipts from tuition of those registered in its lists, as well as from those 
who, being members of the Graduate School, have taken instruction 
which was paid for by the Lawrence School. To these receipts was 
added gifts for immediate use and interest on endowments. Owing, 
however, to the fact that the studies of men in the College and in the 
School have year by year become more and more in common, it has of 
late been found practically impossible to make any division between the 
accounts of the two departments which could be regarded as rational. 
Therefore, the Corporation have determined to blend these accounts, 
thus destroying the only important administrative demarcation which has 
existed of late between these parts of the University. The effect of this 
blending will be still further to unify the scheme of instruction, espe- 
cially in all which relates to provisions in the way of laboratories. — There 
now remain but two distinct differences between the Lawrence School 
and the College. The School maintains four-year courses of required 
work, leading to some one of eleven more or less distinct professional 
careers, while the College has developed a plan of freedom in election of 
studies. The other difference consists in the smaller amount of prelim- 
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inary work required of those who enter the Lawrence School. — The last 
noted difference is one of much importance, as it serves, in a measure, to 
determine the estimation in which the degree given by the School is held 
by the public. It is true that the student who obtains the degree from 
the Lawrence School is required, during his four years of residence, to do 
considerably more work than is demanded of his comrade who is seeking a 
like honor from the College. In the opinion of the writer, the man who 
graduates in Engineering is, as regards the amount of labor which he 
has devoted to his education, quite the equal of the men who obtain the 
degree in Arts; but this judgment is based on a reckoning which we 
cannot expect the public to make. It therefore seems very important to 
have such a revision of the conditions for entrance to the Lawrence 
School as will require of candidates an amount of labor equal in weight to 
that demanded of the youths who enter the College. — In order to obtain 
a better knowledge as to the conditions of this problem, the authorities 
of the School invited to a meeting held at the University in February 
last, about sixty teachers, principally masters of academies and high 
schools from eastern Massachusetts and the neighboring parts of other 
New England States, the object of the meeting being to discuss the 
question of the entrance requirements of the School from the point of 
view of those teachers. The meeting was largely attended, fifty-five 
of the persons invited being present. The results of the conference, 
which extended to two sessions, showed a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion, to the effect that the entrance conditions of the School should 
be made of the same general grade as those which give admission to 
College ; and that in addition to certain required subjects, substantially 
those now demanded of candidates for entrance, there should be a con- 
siderable number of optional subjects, the examinees being required to 
choose from these a sufficient number to make their work of preparation 
equivalent in hours of work to the requirements for entrance to College. 
— Acting on the suggestions of the conference, and with a view to ex- 
tending the advantages to be derived from the plan as widely as possible, 
the authorities of the University asked the other technical schools of New 
England to consider with us the means of carrying out this plan. This 
invitation has been accepted by Yale University, by Tufts College, and 
by the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. Meetings have been held, and, 
although the inquiry is not yet complete, there is reason to hope that 
before taking formal action arrangements may be made which will serve 
to relieve the fitting schools of many of the perplexities which arise 
from the diversity in the requirements for admission as prescribed by 
the several institutions. It is not likely that the task of reforming the 
entrance requirements can be completed before the middle of next 
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year; but it is evident that we are in a fair way to get rid of the 
last objectionable difference which exists between the School and the 


College. 
N. S. Shaler, s 62. 


THE TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 

[The following extracts are from the statement of the Treasurer, Mr. 
E. W. Hooper, for the year ending July 31, 1895. — Eprror. ] 

The general investments yielded an income of $284,961.54, or 4.52 
per cent., against $305,459.71, or 4.84 per cent. last year. Gifts for 
capital account amounted to $131,910.66, and for immediate use to 
$39,149.66; last year they were $129,044.10 and $53,846.22 respec- 
tively. The total principal on July 31, 1895, was $8,381,581.82, against 
$8,367,268.72 a year ago. 

“‘ For the University, College, and Library accounts, taken together, a 
small increase of income from mere tuition-fees and from new Funds, 
the new income from Perkins and Conant Halls, and a temporary reduc- 
tion in usual expenditures, have enabled the Corporation to appropriate 
from the year’s income $22,239.55 towards the heavy cost of the altera- 
tions, begun during the year and now nearly completed, in Gore Hall. 
After adding the income of the Stock Account to its capital to make 
good in part former deficits, there has been no deficit for 1894-95. For 
1893-94 there was a deficit of $518.54, and for the previous year a 
deficit of $25,181,26. 

“For the Divinity School, a large temporary increase of income from 
the Bussey Trust, and much smaller expenditure for improvements, 
have left a surplus of $6,396.05. For 1893-94 the surplus was $751.18. 

“The Law School with many more tuition-fees, a large temporary 
increase of income from the Bussey Trust, and somewhat less expendi- 
ture, has had a surplus of $24,568.11. For 1893-94 the surplus was 
$11,134.77. 

“The Medical School has had more tuition-fees and a larger expendi- 
ture, with a deficit of $5,123.85. For 1893-94 the deficit was $5,367.73. 
These deficits are charged against previous accumulations. 

“The Dental School, with many more tuition-fees and much larger 
outlays, chiefly for instruction and improvements, has had a surplus of 
$103.17. For 1893-94 the surplus was $3,465.56. 

“The Lawrence Scientific School has had gifts for immediate use and 
more tuition-fees ; but very much larger outlays, chiefly for instruction, 
apparatus, and improvements, have caused a deficit of $15,356.85. For 
1893-94 the deficit was $2,776.78. The indebtedness of the School now 
amounts to $9,974.43. 
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“The Museum of Comparative Zoélogy has spent all the income of 
its restricted Funds as required by the conditions of the gift, and has 
used the surplus income of the Agassiz Memorial Fund, as heretofore, to 
pay interest upon, and to repay in part, the principal of the advances 
from the Memorial Fund, which were used to extend the Museum build- 
ing and to buy fossils. 

“ For the general account of the Observatory there has been a surplus 
of $2,271.62. For 1893-94 the surplus was $193.31. Nearly all the 
income of the Boyden Fund has been used during the year for the expe- 
dition to Peru, and the large gifts from Mrs. Draper, for the special 
research work of the Draper Memorial, have been mostly spent as here- 
tofore. 

“The ordinary income and expenditure of the Bussey Institution have 
varied little from the previous year, but a readjustment of old income 
and expense accounts between the Bussey Real Estate and the Bussey 
Institution has changed the surplus of that year into a deficit of $1,691.65. 
For 1893-94 there was a surplus of $2,837.96. 

“The Veterinary School has again had more tuition-fees and smaller 
receipts from its Hospital and Forge. No gifts for current use have 
been received during the year. The deficit has been $2,623.22. For 
1893-94 the deficit was $2,762.92. These continued deficits are stead- 
ily increasing the debt to the University, which is now so large as to 
demand serious consideration and speedy action. 

“ During the year, a new account has been opened for receipts and 
payments of principal for the Bussey ‘Woodland Hill’ Estate. To 
this account have been transferred all the amounts heretofore received 
from the City of Boston and the Boston and Providence Railroad Com- 
pany for land taken for public uses, and also all sums paid out for 
improvement of the ‘Muddy River’ lot. The small balance to the debit 
of the account will soon be more than offset by the sums now due for 
land recently taken for altering the grade of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad tracks. 

“To the Bussey Trust has been charged the sum of $18,000 for the 
~ payments of capital made during the year to the six surviving children 
of Mrs. Motley, in accordance with the will of Benjamin Bussey.” 

The following table summarizes the income and expenses of the 


various departments and special funds : — 

Receipts. Payments. 
University . . . ; - i é - $82,251.56 $253,596.24 
College . ‘ ° ‘ . ° ° ° 497,784.87 457,146.25 
Library . ; ; : . ° . - 42,021.03 48,139.12 
Divinity School r : ‘ ° ° . 39,598.19 30,818.34 
Law School . . ‘ i ° i - 83,534.17 56,487.47 
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Medical School ; 2 ; : - r 114,090.04 119,915.44 


Dental School . . = ’ : F : 24,111.15 20,601.57 
Lawrence Scientific School . ~ A - 59,760.48 75,287.65 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy . . . 26,576.57 26,409.72 
Observatory . P 5 - . , F 47,199.04 56,748.44 
Bussey Institution . ‘ - ‘ ; : 22,057.68 24,358.35 
James Arnold Fund . ; - ; a 7,069.91 6,716.42 
Arnold Arboretum . : - ° . . 9,230.02 13,709.26 
School of Veterinary Medicine . : . 22,224.47 24,847.69 


Bussey Trust . . ; ‘ ° : - 37,068.56 37,068.56 
Price Greenleaf Fund . ‘ P , - 35,767.80 35,967.80 


Gray Fund for Drawings . . : r . 751.06 374.25 
Daniel Williams Fund. ; ‘ 4 ‘ 741.14 794.87 
Sarah Winslow Fund . : - . . 216.87 232.56 
Class Fund. é F F = : r 185.00 185.00 
Huntington F. Wolcott Fund ‘ " 2 452.00 508.15 
John Witt Randall Fund . 5 ‘ P 1,397.86 683.70 
Sundry Accounts ‘ 3 P . ‘ . 47,819.31 28,909.48 





$1,201.908.78 $1,319,506.33 
1,201,908.78 








Balance. 3 ‘ : F F 3 : ‘ $117,597.55 


Which is the net decrease of the Funds and balances, excluding gifts for-cap- 
ital account. This decrease is less than the amount of the payments made 
during the year for the construction of Perkins Hall, Conant Hall, and 
the Fogg Art Museum, from the bequests given therefor. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CLUB PROJECT. 


Since the last issue of the Magazine the Committee has completed the 
distribution of circulars among Harvard Clubs throughout the country. 
By invitation, two of its members laid the plan before a meeting of the 
New York Harvard Club, and another attended the dinner of the West- 
ern New York Association at Rochester. The project seems everywhere 
to have been very cordially received, having had the formal indorsement 
of such clubs as have met since February, and the informal approval of 
many individual members of the others. The Committee have examined 
various sites, any one of which would be satisfactory. The time has 
come when the one thing needful is money for the building. The follow- 
. ing statement has, therefore, been issued : — 


COMMITTEE ON THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CLUB. 
8 BERKELEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 30, 1896. 


Dear Srr,— At the last meeting of this Committee it was agreed that the 
financial outlook is at present not propitious fora general canvass to obtain the 
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$200,000 which will be needed ; but it was felt that every member of the Com- 
mittee should be urged, either personally or through friends to bring the pro- 
ject to the attention of persons who might be induced to contribute. Especially 
is it to be remembered that, excepting Memorial Hall, all of the buildings 
erected at Harvard in our time have been given or bequeathed by individuals 
singly ; men with means, who wish to build a monument either to themselves 
or some other, prefer, and naturally prefer, to give all, rather than to have 
their partial contributions merged unidentified in a general subscription. It is 
in no way improbable, therefore, that some benefactor may present himself, or 
be found, who, by endowing the University Club, will associate his name, or 
that of another, permanently with Harvard, and will secure—to an extent 
possible by no other gift —the gratitude of all Harvard’s alumni and students 
during a long future. Certainly, the recent experience of Harvard as of other 
similar institutions has given no reason to believe that the race of Hollises, 
Stoughtons, Holworthys, and Boylstons has died out. On the contrary, their 
number ever increases, and the University stands to-day the monument of a 
group of departed and living benefactors whose names, from John Harvard 
down, are, and will always remain, household words. 

Our work since last autumn has proved that Harvard men everywhere 
recognize the great benefits which might spring from the proposed Union, and 
that a large proportion of the students now in Cambridge are ready to use 
such an institution. We have the approval of the Corporation, the Board of 
Overseers, and the Faculty. The Professional School students, for whom no 
social affiliations exist, welcome the project ; the undergraduates, who feel the 
effects of isolation, on the one hand, and of cliquishness on the other, desire its 
fulfilment ; the athletic men look to it as a means towards supplying the unity 
and a common meeting-place, now sadly lacking. The graduates, wherever 
heard from, have expressed the hope that they may soon see a club-house in 
which, when they visit Cambridge, they can find shelter and a welcome. We 
are justified in expecting, therefore, that a want so generally recognized will 
soon be filled. 

As an encouragement we would state that this very winter the University of 
Pennsylvania has had given to it by a single benefactor a club-house — Houston 
Hall—similar in most respects to that proposed for Harvard, and costing 
over $150,000, as a memorial to a student who died in college. We learn too, 
that another University has been promised a similar building. 

We believe, therefore, that by proper search and presentation of the plan, 
some benefactor can be found to whom this most popular of objects will appeal 
—one who, like Mr. Hemenway, who gave the Gymnasium, or Mr. Higgin- 
son, who gave the Soldier’s Field, will desire to witness during his lifetime the 
enjoyment of his generosity by others. As the numbers at Harvard are 
greater than at any other American University, so is the need greater for an 
institution which shall unite the various human interests of the students, and 
establish closer relations between the alumni and Alma Mater. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAms, Chairman, 
Wuu1aM Roscore Tuayer, Secretary. 
For the Committee. 
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The Committee consists at present of C. F. Adams, ’56, Chairman, 
H. L. Higginson, [55], G. G. Crocker, 64, J. B. Ames, 68, W. ‘A. 
Burnham, ’74, W. R. Thayer, ’81, Secretary, T. C. Thacher, ’82, H. E, 
Warner, ’82, J. J. Storrow, Jr., 85, Wm. Endicott, 3d, ’87, T. N. Per- 
kins, ’91, J. D. Greene, ’96, of Boston and Cambridge; J. F. Jackson, 
"73, of Fall River; George Blagden, ’56, J. J. Higginson, ’57, J. H. 
Robb, [’66], A. G. Fox, 69, Lawrence Godkin, ’81, C. D. Dickey, Jr., 
’82, A. T. French, ’85, of New York; M. S. Greenough, ’68, of Cleve- 
land, O.; E. W. Frost, ’84, and W. K. Flint, 91, of Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Dr. John Green, ’55, and C. R. Sanger, ’81, of St. Louis, Mo.; F. H. 
Wheelan, ’80, of San Francisco, Cal.; A. L. Mills, 81, of Portland, 
Ore. 

Wm. Roscoe Thayer, ’81, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


Montague Chamberlain, the Secretary of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, has compiled the first catalogue of the Alumni of the School. 
Of 1713 men registered in the School down to 1895, only 328 graduated. 
But the high quality of the students can be inferred from the following 
partial list of those graduates who have attained posts of distinction : — 

1851. W. L. Jones, Prof. of Geology, Univ. of Georgia; Joseph Le 
Conte, Prof. of Geology and Natural History, Univ. of California; J. D. 
Runkle, Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Inst. of Tech. ; D. A. Wells, Econo- 
mist. 1854. H. J. Clark, Asst. Prof. of Zotélogy, Harvard; T. E. 
Clark, Prof. of Chemistry, Williams Coll.; A. McF. Davis, Historian ; 
C. H. Hudson, Chief Engineer of Southern R. R.; J. M. Richardson, 
Pres. of Bowdon Coll., Georgia ; Sharon Tyndale, Secretary of State, Illi- 
nois. 1855. G. C. Caldwell, Prof. of Chemistry, Cornell Univ.; F. H. 
Storer, Prof. of Agricultural Chemistry, Harvard ; C. M. Warren, Prof. 
of Organic Chemistry, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 1856. J. F. Carret, Cura- 
tor, Boston Public Library; W. R. Ware, Prof. of Architecture, Colum- 
bia Coll. 1857. Alexander Agassiz, Curator, Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy, Harvard ; Wm. Watson, Cor. Secretary of American Academy 
of Science, Prof. of Mechanical Engineering and Descriptive Geometry, 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 1858. J. M. Crafts, Prof. of Chemistry, Mass. 
Inst. of Tech. ; Theodore Lyman, Zodlogist; Simon Newcomb, Super- 
intendent of Nautical Almanac, Naval Observatory; C. G. Wheeler, 
Prof. of Chemistry, Chicago Coll. Pharm. 

1860. D. C. Eaton, Prof. of Botany, Yale Univ.; G. A. Osborne, 
Prof. of Mathematics, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 1861. J. W. Langley, In- 
structor, Case School of Applied Science ; Joseph Moore, Prof. of Geol- 
ogy and Botany, Univ. of Indiana. 1862. W. C. Cleveland, Prof. of 
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Engineering, Cornell Univ.; Alpheus Hyatt, Curator, Boston Society of 
Natural History; J. M. Rice, Prof. of Mathematics, U. S. Navy; S. 
H. Scudder, Palaeontologist, U. S. Geol. Survey; N.S. Shaler, Prof. of 
Geology, Harvard, Dean of Lawrence Scientific School; A. E. Verrill, 
Prof. of Zoblogy, Yale Univ. ; B. G. Wilder, Prof. of Comparative Anat- 
omy and Zodlogy, Cornell Univ. 1864. J. T. Rothrock, Prof. of Bot- 
any and Lecturer, Penn. Forestry Asso. ; H. L. Waterman, Iowa State 
Senator. 1865. Wm. J. Beal, Prof. of Botany and Forestry, Michigan 
Agricultural Coll.; E. C. Pickering, Director of Harvard Observatory ; 
John Trowbridge, Director of Physical Laboratory, Harvard. 1866. 
S. P. Sharples, Prof. of Chemistry, Boston Dental Coll. 1867. Regis 
Chauvenet, Pres. of State School of Mines of Colorado; F. W. Clarke, 
Prof. of Mineral Chemistry, Columbian Univ. ; C. E. Faxon, Instructor, 
Bussey Inst., Harvard; Horace Mann, Assistant in Herbarium, Har- 
vard Univ. 1868. G.I. Alden, Prof. of Mechanics, Worcester Poly- 
tech. Inst. 1869. W.M. Davis, Prof. of Physical Geography, Harvard ; 
Henry Gannett, Geographer, U. S. Geol. Survey. 

1870. W. G. Levison, Lecturer; S. P. Sadtler, Prof. of Organic and 
Industrial Chemistry, Univ. of Penn.; C. H. Wing, Prof. of Chemistry, 
Mass. Inst. Tech. 1871. C. E. Munroe, Dean of Corcoran Scientific 
School and Graduate School, Columbian Univ. 1872. Walter Faxon, 
Assistant in Zodlogy, Harvard. 1873. W. E. D. Scott, Assistant Orni- 
thologist, Harvard; Isaac Sharpless, Pres. of Haverford Coll.; H. W. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist, Bureau of Agriculture. 1874. R. B. Warder, Prof. 
of Physics and Chemistry, Howard Univ. 1875. A. P. Nichols, Editor, 
Popular Science News. 1876. C. F. Mabery, Prof. of Chemistry, Case 
School. 1878. W. P. Wilson, Director of Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. 1879. J. S. Diller, Petrographer, U. S. Geol. Survey. 

1882. C. F. Batchelder, Ornithologist; F. W. Cragin, Prof. of Geol- 
ogy, Colorado Coll. 1883. Howard Ayres, Prof. of Biology, Univ. of 
Missouri; Wm. Patten, Prof. of Biology and Zoélogy, Dartmouth Coll. 
1884. R. T. Jackson, Instructor in Palaeontology, Harvard. 1885. H. 
L. Smyth, Asst. Prof. of Mining Engineering, Harvard. 1887. R. P. 
Bigelow, Librarian and Instructor in Biology, Mass. Inst. Tech. ; W. 
W. Bruner, Government Engineer, Sandwich Islands; G. H. Parker, 
Instructor in Zoélogy, Harvard. 1888. L. J. Johnson, Instructor in 
Engineering, Harvard. 

1890. W.S. Nickerson, Instructor in Biology, Northwestern Univ. ; 
G. J. Peirce, Instructor in Botany, Univ. of Indiana. 1891. Frank 
Irwin, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard; H. M. Richards, Assistant 


in Botany, Harvard; R.S. Tarr, Prof. of Geology, Cornell Univ. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Preparations for Mott Haven. 


The candidates for the Mott Haven 
team worked through the winter at 
the regular exercises in the Gymna- 
sium and on the board track. Not 
until March 25 was Capt. Bremer 
able to get his men out on Holmes 
Field. The team developed rapidly, 
and in the Class games, April 13, 
though no Harvard records were 
broken, the performances, in several 
events, were of Mott Haven order. 
For the third time ’97 won the Wells 
Cup, and, to retain it permanently, has 
only to repeat the victory next year. 
The best work was done by Vincent, 
who ran the 440 yds. in 504s. ; Hol- 
lister, who made the 880 yds. in 1 m. 
57s. ; and Clark, who cleared 22 ft. 
8} in., in the broad jump. The sum- 
mary follows : 120 yds. hurdle: 1. V. 
Munroe, ’96 ; 2. H. L. Williams, ’97 ; 
3. J. C. Rice, 98. Time, 163s. 100 
yds. dash : 1. L. W. Redpath, ’98 ; 2. F. 
H. Bigelow, ’98 ; 3. A. M. Eaton, ’97. 
Time, 10}s. One mile walk: 1. J.D. 
Phillips, 97 ; 2. C. J. Liebmann, 798 ; 
3. H. A. Reed, ’98. Time, 7 m. 2132s. 
440 yds. dash: 1. W. H. Vincent, ’98 ; 
2. N. B. Marshall, L. S. ; 3. H. H. Fish, 
99. Time, 504s. Two mile bicycle : 
1. E. D. Powers, 98 ; 2. H. P. White, 
99; 3. J. F. Wood, ’98. Time, 5 m. 
27s. Onemilerun: 1. D. Grant,’97; 
2. E. N. Fenno, Jr., 97; 3. G. New- 
ell, 98. Time, 4m. 317s. 220 yds. 
hurdle: 1. J. L. Bremer, 796; 2. F. 
Mason, 96; 3. W. G. Morse, ’99. 
Time, 252s. 220 yds. dash: 1. F. H. 
Bigelow, ’98 ; 2. L. W. Redpath, ’98 ; 
3. A. M. Eaton, 97. Time, 222s. 880 
yds. run: 1. E. Hollister, ’97; 2. C. 
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H. Williams, 98; 3. A. W. Blake- | 
more, 98. Time,1 m.57?s. Throw- 
ing 16 lb. hammer: 1. W.D. Hennen, 
98, 105 ft. 6 in.; 2. F. G. Shaw, ’97; 
3. E. W. Ames, 96. Running broad 
jump: 1. J. G. Clark, ’96, 22 ft. 84 
in. ; 2. F. Mason, 96; 3. A. Stickney, 
97. Running high jump: 1. W. E. 
Putnam, ’96, 5 ft. 9} in. ; 2. A. Stick- 
ney, 97; 3. F. Holt, ’99. Putting 16 
Ib. shot: 1. A. Lovering, ’97, 35 ft. 
94 in. ; 2. F. G. Shaw, ’97 ; 3. W. D. 
Hennen, ’98. Pole vault: 1. A. B. 
Emmons, ’98, 10 ft. 4 in. ; 2. F. Cur- 
tis, 98 ; 3. E. D. Brooks, ’99. 

In the University games, held April 
17, in a heavy rain, the results were 
not so good. After the April recess 
the following men went to the training 
table : for the sprints, F. H. Bigelow, 
98, and L. W. Redpath, ’98 ; for the 
hurdles, J. L. Bremer, 96, V. Munroe, 
796, and F. Mason, 796; for the quar- 
ter mile, W. H. Vincent, 98, H. H. 
Fish, ’99, N. B. Marshall, L. S. ; for the 
half mile, E. Hollister, °97; for the 
mile run, D. Grant, ’97, E. N. Fenno, 
’97 ; for the mile walk, J. D. Phillips, 
’97 ; for the broad jump, J. G. Clark, 
96, A. Stickney, ’97; for the high 
jump, W. E. Putnam, ’96; for put- 
ting the shot, K. K. Kubli, L. S. 

Harvard won a novel kind of team 
race with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at New York, March 28. The 
teams were composed of four men, 
each running a full mile, first place 
counting one point, second, two, third, 
three, etc., the team getting the least 
number of points being the winner. 
Harvard won the race, 14 to 22. 
Order of finishers: Orton, U. of P. ; 
D. Grant, ’97, C. H. Williams, ’98, G. 
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Newell, 98, A. W. Blakemore, ’97 ; 
Sichel, Overn, Mechling, U. of P. 

Harvard also won the mile relay 
race for the intercollegiate champion- 
ship held at Philadelphia, April 25. 
The other colleges entered were Yale, 
Pennsylvania, and Georgetown. W. 
H. Vincent, L. S., H. H. Fish, ’99, J. L. 
Bremer, Jr., 96, and E. Hollister, ’97, 
ran for Harvard. 


Rowing. 

During February and most of March 
the crew, coached by Mr. Watson, 
rowed in the tank in the Carey build- 
ing. The number of candidates was 
reduced early this year, and on March 
6 there were only eleven, who rowed 
as follows: Goodrich, stroke; Jennings, 
7; Sprague, 6; Perkins, 5; Hollister, 
Ames, 4; Moulton, Bullard, 3; Hayes, 
Stillman, 2; Hall, McIsaacs, bow. In 
the middle of March Mr. Watson went 
to England to watch the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge race, and G. S. Mumford, ’87, 
has since filled his place. Sickness has 
not crippled the whole crew as it did 
last spring, but it has forced Jennings, 
’98, one of the most promising oars in 
the boat, to stop rowing. The crew 
went on the river March 25, and the 
same day the following men were taken 
to the training table: Bullard, Jen- 
nings, Sprague, Goodrich, Duffield, 
Stillman, Perkins, Hollister, Moulton, 
and Hayes. 

The Freshmen won the annual class 
race May 4, rowed over the usual 
course from the Longwood bridge to 
the Union Boat Club. The Seniors, 
who were the favorites, came in second, 
the Sophomores third, and the Juniors 
last. The time, 9m. 28s., lowered by 
10s. the best previous record over 
the course. The crews rowed as fol- 
lows : — 
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Stroke, A. W. Stevens .............. 154 
Fo We Mie PRR scnccdsccecicccesise 172 
6. B. RB. Elder .....00 pvevachpnsac’ 180 
De INE ob we kcnccsicscnsesiecwen 184 
4. J. E. Chatman.............s000 164 
S. FF. KK. Herma. ccc ccccscce eevee 165 
D. B. We. BlOOpeEsccccccccccccscccece 162 
Bow, H. C. de V. Cornwell ......... 157 
GCox., W. D. Wale occicscoscccncses 
Sophomores, 98. 

Stroke, H. Adams, 2d....-...ccsccccs 160 
Fo Whe We CNRS sce cevcccoveseccses 171 
6. C. C. Bull (captain).............. 166 
Dy. Ws Ble NOE. vb ccesesecesess cacy 166 
4. F. L. 

3. G. H. 

2. A. H. 

Bow, A. 

Cox., R. 





Bow, B. TI. DUIS oc cscccccccscccs 144 
a Rig Be Tic SI nck cecccccdcnsecs 112 


The officials were: Judges at the finish. B. 
Frothingham °96, G. Gleason ’97, E. Wadsworth 
98, J. B. Holden, ’99. Referee, C. E. Loud, 89. 
Judges: R. M. Townsend, 96, for 96, T. N. Per- 
kins, 91, for 99, W. H. Cameron, 795, for °97, 
E. H. Kidder, ’88, for 98. 


Baseball. 


The candidates for the nine prac- 
ticed faithfully in the cage during the 
winter. Hard work began March 25, 
when Capt. Dean was able to get his 
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men out on Soldier’s Field for the first 


time. After the April recess the fol- 
lowing men went to the training table : 
Paine, ’97, Houghton, ’98, Cozzens, ’98, 
pitchers ; Scannell, ’97, O’Malley, ’96, 
Brown, ’98, catchers ; T. G. Stevenson, 
96, 1 b.; Dean, ’97, 2 b. ; Crawford, 
L.S., Wrenn, ’96, s. s.; R. H. Steven- 
son, 97, Vincent, ’98, 3 b. ; Rand, ’98, 
Hayes, ’96, Burgess, ’98, outfielders. 
The scores up to May were as fol- 
lows, the games where not otherwise 
stated, being played in Cambridge : — 


Date. Opponents. H. Opp 
April 14 Morril’s Nine (Boston)........ 10 14 
SF TRE sisiesisecacdss we eee eras 18 6 

18 Brockton (Brockton).......... 4 5 

20 Newton (Newton)............. 4 3 

De SNE os nicin cs Cansc sees succes 15 1 

BS Pewee ei ois s ccsnicecs cceece 15 8 

25 Dartmouth (Hanover)......... 4 2 

28 T.  Ceaegetwiuneeceqens 4 13 

29 Jie Sr ey pee 6 7 

May 2 Williams (Williamstown)...... 1 2 
WD NEN Se viain sin Seta nies sicsaweg 9 

9 Princeton (Princeton) ........ 9 17 

SE AINE 5 cs ccewtinenesincecae 8 3 

Motes. 


Lacrosse bids fair to regain its old 
position in Harvard Athletics. Dur- 
ing the eighties Harvard held the 
intercollegiate championship for sev- 
eral years. Last year the game was 
revived and a good team put on the 
field. Practice began early in the 
winter with all the old team back and 
several promising candidates. — At the 
Olympic Games held at Athens, April 
6-11, E. H. Clark, ’96, won the high 
jump, the hop-step-and-jump, and the 
broad jump ; W. W. Hoyt, ’97, won 
the pole vault, and J. B. Connolly, 
Sp., L. S.S., was tied for second in the 
high jump. — The Ice Polo Team won 
the second and third games of the 
series with Brown, and thus the Dual 
League Championship. The line-up 
was as follows : — 
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HARVARD. BROWN. 
CUAFERON, 99D, Fi vie vescevsvcccscccceseess r., Hale 
IN: IOs Bevin ccicnonccewsccces r., Matteson 
BW Berea Th Be Bij Oso scciisvesces c., Hunt 
MOMs 706, Ws Doinsceinsnncascvcsesc h. b., Jones 
O. EB. Baldwin, 90, 9.0.0. cccccessvees g-, Watson 


The scores were Feb. 18, 4-2; Feb. 
26, 5-4.— Capt. Wrightington called 
out the Spring Football Squad, March 
28, and the usual practice followed. 
In April, Mr. Deland resigned from 
his position as head coach of the 
Eleven for next fall, and ex-Capt. B. 
G. Waters, 94, was appointed in his 
place. — The Weld Boat Club is train- 
ing an eight-oared crew for the New 
England Regatta in June. — No winter 
meeting was given this year by the 
Athletic Association. — Harvard won 
its third consecutive victory in inter- 
collegiate fencing at New York, May 
2, by defeating Columbia and the U. 
S. Naval Academy. Twenty-seven 
bouts of four minutes each were con- 
tested, the teams being so evenly 
matched that at the end of the 24th 
the score stood 8 points all. In the 
next two bouts Harvard and Columbia 
both beat the Naval Academy, and in 
the final A. G. Thacher, 97, of Har- 
vard, defeated G. T. Kirby of Colum- 
bia. The final scores were Harvard, 
10 ; Columbia, 9; Naval Academy, 8. 
J. E. Hoffman, ’96, J. P. Parker, 96, 
and A. G. Thacher, ’97, represented 
Harvard. F. Townsend, of Columbia, 
won the medal for the highest individ- 
ual score. A Harvard team composed 
of A. F. Riggs, ’98, J. P. Parker, 796, 
and J. E. Hoffman, ’96, won the 
national junior championship at the 
tournament held by the New York 
Fencers’ Club. The score was as fol- 
lows: Harvard, 193.47; New York 
Fencers’ Club, 159.33 ; New York 
Turnverein, 151.13 ; Columbia, 116.36 ; 
Yale, 67.12. J. P. Parker, 96, won 
the medal for individual superiority, 
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scoring 71 points. — Dedham defeated 
the Harvard Gun Club in two matches, 
May 2, by scores of 40-33 and 34-23. 
— The Cricket Eleven won its first 
game of the season, May 2, by defeat- 
ing Lowell 51-27.— At the annual 
indoor games of the Boston Athletic 
Association, Feb. 8, Harvard with 17 
points made the highest score. G. 
Newell, ’98, was second in the mile 
run ; F. Mason, ’96, won the 40 yds. 
handicap, with F. B. Fox, ’96, second, 
and V. Munroe, ’96, third; R. H. 
Loines, L. S., took second prize in the 
high jump; B. B. Howard, ’96, and 
K. K. Kubli, L. S., were third in the 
40 yds. novice and 45 yds. hurdle race, 
respectively. The Freshmen won the 
Class team race, with the Juniors 
second, Sophomores third, and Seniors 
last. The most important event of 
the evening, from the Harvard point 
of view, was a team race with Penn- 
sylvania, won by the Harvard team, 
composed of A. M. Eaton, Jr., ’97, 
N. B. Marshall, L. S., C. H. Williams, 
98, and E. Hollister, ’97.— The re- 
moval of athletics across the river 
is going on slowly but steadily. At 
the end of the present college year, 
by order of the Athletic Committee, 
the grand stands on Holmes Field will 
be torn down. Next year all the base- 
ball games at which an admission fee 
is charged will be played on Soldier’s 
Field. The running track on Holmes 
Field will be left as it is, to be used 
for practice, but the Committee have 
not decided whether to continue to 
hold track games there. The tennis 
courts on Jarvis Field will not be dis- 
turbed. — For some time those inter- 
ested in Harvard athletics have felt 
that the Harvard “H” is given too 
freely and indiscriminately. Athletic 
teams have worn it which do not rep- 
resent the University in the general 
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way that should be demanded of those 
to whom the “H” is granted. To 
guard its value the Athletic Committee 
have adopted the following rules: 
For the Baseball Team: A sweater 
with the “ H ” shall be issued to every 
man on the Nine and to every substitute 
going with the Nine. The “H’s” of 
the sweaters are to be returned to the 
managers at the end of the season by 
every man who has not played in one 
of the most important games, as de- 
termined by the captain and the chair- 
man of the Athletic Committee. The 
same rules apply to the Football 
Team. For the Mott Haven Team : 
A sweater with the “H” shall be 
granted to each man who has won a 
point in any dual games or at Mott 
Haven. All other members of the 
team shall have a sweater with “H. 
A. A.” upon it. Hatbands shall be 
issued to the managers of teams and 
to the wearers of the “ H’s,” and shall 
be returned in those cases in which the 
“H’s” are to be returned. — The 
Athletic Committee have been divided 
this spring into sub-committees, having 
charge of rowing, baseball, and track 
athletics respectively. Each commit- 
tee has a faculty, a graduate, and an 
undergraduate member. That an un- 
biased opinion may be had on all 
questions which may arise, men have 
been chosen members of each com- 
mittee who have never participated in 
the sports which they are to direct. 
The committees are as follows: On 
rowing, Dr. E. H. Bradford, ’69, Dr. 
W. A. Brooks, ’87, J. C. Fairchild, 
796. On baseball, Prof. J. H. Beale, 
82, Dr. W. A. Brooks, ’87, J. H. Per- 
kins, 98. On track athletics, Prof. 
I. N. Hollis, P. D. Trafford, ’89, R. 
N. Stevenson, 97. A special com- 
mittee on football will be appointed 
next fall.— Harvard players made a 
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good showing in the Newton indoor 


tennis tournament for the indoor 
championship of the U. S. In the 
semi-finals, E. Sheafe defeated E. R. 
Marvin, ’99, and R. C. Thomas, ’96, 
won from A. Codman, ’96. After a 
close struggle in the final round, 
Sheafe defeated Thomas, the score 
being 6-3, 6-3, 4-6, 2-6, 7-5.— At 
the games of the St. Paul’s School 
Athletic Association, March 26, F. H. 
Bigelow, ’98, equaled the world’s 
record of 44 s. in the 40 yds. dash. 
—The following Harvard men won 
places at the handicap games of the 
Newton Athletic Association, March 
28: 15 yds. dash (closed handicap), 
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1. E. S. Benedict, ’96 (2 ft.) ; 2. L. 
W. Redpath, ’98 (4 ft.) ; 15 yds. dash 
(open scratch), 1. L. W. Redpath, ’98, 
2. E. S. Benedict, ’96, 3. W. R. Mans- 
field, 98. Running high jump, 1. W. 
E. Putnam, ’96 (scratch), 2. F. Holt, 99 
(14 in.).— The bicycle squad, after 
March 23, practiced on the road and 
on the new Charles River Bicycle 
Track in Cambridgeport. — The Shoot- 
ing Club held a novice match, 15 birds, 
April 16. The scores were : Bancroft, 
12; Lunt, 10; Donaldson, 10; Cut- 
ting, 9; Perkins, 7; Lapsley, 7; 
Brinckerhoff, 2. — The Cricket Eleven 
has practiced this year at Beacon Park, 


Brighton. 
G. H. Dorr, ’97. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
given at the Auditorium Hotel on the 
evening of Feb. 21, 1896. The Hon. 
Robert T. Lincoln, 64, President of 
the Club, presided. Covers were laid 
for one hundred. The guest of honor 
was Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, the 
representative of the University. Prof. 
Wendell was a peculiarly welcome 
guest because of his large acquaintance 
with the younger body of the alumni. 
His speech was a happy effort, setting 
forth the present ideals of the Univer- 
sity. He was followed by the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, who received 
an enthusiastic welcome. He gavea 
characteristically inspiring talk, end- 
ing with reminiscences of his experi- 
ences asa police reformer. The other 
speakers of the evening were Edward 
J. Phelps, representing Yale, H. E. 


Addison, 96, who spoke for ‘ The 
Undergraduates,” and B. H. Lee, /’88, 
who spoke for the Law School. The 
speaking was of a higher order than 
usually heard at Harvard dinners in 
Chicago. It was generally remarked 
that the Harvard alumni are emulat- 
ing the excellence of the undergrad- 
uates in debate. An original and 
artistic menu was furnished by C. I. 
Sturgis, [’82]. 

The first Harvard Club “smoker” 
was held at University Club on the 
evening of April 10. About fifty 
fellows were present. A delightful 
evening was spent about the piano and 
the punch bowl. The singing was 
unusually successful, led by the Car- 
penter Brothers, ’88, and F. H. J. 
Gade, ’93. It was unanimously agreed 
that the informal “smoker” presents 
the best opportunity for increased 
sociability on the part of the Club, and 
it is the intention of the Club to give 
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a number of these each year hereafter. 
The ‘Strawberry Night ” of the Club 
will be given early in June at the 
Washington Park Club. The present 
programme contemplates Olympic 
games in the afternoon on the Club 
grounds, followed by a supper in the 
club-house in the evening. 


Wm. C. Boyden, ’86, Sec. 


CLEVELAND. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Club took place at the Hollenden, 
Feb. 25. Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, 
was the guest of the Club, and spoke 
ably in favor of shortening the time 
necessary to obtain the degree of A. B. 
at Harvard. Many others of the 
members of the Club spoke on this 
subject, and although no vote was 
taken, it seemed that the majority of 
those present were conservatives, who 
believed that the time had not arrived 
for shortening the period to three 
years. A resolution indorsing the es- 
tablishment of a University Club at 
Cambridge was unanimously adopted. 
The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: M. S. Greenough, 
’68, president ; E. A. Angell, ’73, vice- 
president ; H. C. Bourne, ’87, treas- 
urer; and M. L. Black, ’91, secre- 
tary. A cheerful Harvard enthusiasm 
prevailed, and the presence of a few 
new members indicated an encour- 
aging growth of Harvard feeling in 
Cleveland. The names of those pres- 
ent are as follows: H. P. Eells, ’77, 
C. F. Hoover, ’87, Nettleton Neff, ’91, 
J. A. Ford, 1 794, C. S. Southworth, 
Sp., A. V. Riddle, Sp. ’92, H. N. 
Fowler, ’80, G. S. Smith, m ’93, H. H. 
Johnson, / 88, M. S. Greenough, 68, 
H. C. Bourne, ’87, A. St. J. Newbury, 
"76, W. D. Flagg, Sp. 94, M. A. Black, 
90, H. Solloway, L. S.,’84-’86, E. A. 
Angell, ’73, C. F. Thwing, ’76, D. W. 
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Lothman, ’85, M. F. Riddle, Sp. 92, 
M. W. Croll, [’94,] Barrett Wendell, 
"77, E. N. Snyder, ’86, A. A. Stearns, 
L. S., ’80-"81, Otto Starek, 94, T. T. 
Seelye, ’88, M. L. Black, ’91, E. V. 
Morgan, ’90, and F. H. Conger, L. S., 
91-92. 
Morris L. Black, ’91, See. 


FALL RIVER. 


The ninth annual dinner of the Club 
was held at the Quequechan Club, 
Saturday evening, Feb. 15. About 
fifty members and guests were pres- 
ent. J. F. Jackson, ’73, presided. 
Speeches were made by J. B. Ames, 
68, Jabez Fox, ’71, Milton Reed, ’68, 
C. E. Smith, ’95, A. M. Knapp, ’60, J. 
M. Morton, ’91, Herman Page, ’88, C. 
C. Ramsay, 92. C. D. Burt, ’82, P. 
E. Tripp, ’93, and J. T. Lincoln, were 
appointed a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions to increase the Fall River 
Scholarship. More than $800 was at 
once subscribed, besides the promise 
of annual subscriptions. 


MAINE, 


The Maine Club held its annual 
meeting and dinner at the Sherwood 
Hotel, Portland, Feb. 22. In the ab- 
sence of President Walker, ’44, the 
Rev. Dr. Dalton, 48, first vice-presi- 
dent, called the business meeting to 
order, and Mr. T. L. Talbot, ’76, was 
elected secretary pro tem. These offi- 
cers were elected : President, George 
Walker, °44; vice-presidents, Asa 
Dalton, ’48, G. E. Bird, 69; secre- 
tary, W. M. Bradley, ’76 ; treasurer, 
L. L. Hight, ’86; entertainment 
committee, Nathan Clifford, ’90, W. 
C. Eaton, 91. These members were 
present : Nathan Webb, 46; Asa 
Dalton, 48 ; G. E. Marsh, ’88; Na- 
than Clifford, 90; A. W. Longfel- 
low, ’76; Dr. J. C. Merrill; T. L 
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Talbot, 76; L. L. Hight, ’86; C. A. 
Hight, ’89; R. T. Whitehouse, ’91 ; 
E. L. Wengren, ’89 ; L. W. C. Wade, 
60 ; G. E. Bird, 69 ; Edward Wood- 
man, °77; C. O. Files, 68; W. C. 
Eaton, ’91; G. D. Rand, L. S. S., 67; 
W. M. Bradley, ’76 ; A. E. Chase, ’65 ; 
W. L. Dana, ’83. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The plan for a University Club at 
Harvard has been received with warm 
approval by the Harvard men in Mil- 
waukee, although they regret that 
they are so far from Cambridge that 
they can rarely avail themselves of its 
privileges. In compliance with the 
request of the committee on the Uni- 
versity Club, the President of the Har- 
vard Club of Milwaukee appointed as 
members of the committee: E. W. 
Frost, 84, and W. K. Flint, ’91. There 
have been no formal meetings of the 
Club since the annual meeting in De- 
cember, but there have been several 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
and a determined effort is being made 
to stimulate Harvard interest in Mil- 
waukee. The Club proposes to dis- 
tribute Harvard literature among stu- 
dents who are preparing for college, 
and hopes next year to arrange for 
entrance examinations to be held in 
Milwaukee. We think that The Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine ought to be 
sent regularly to libraries and high- 
school reading rooms in Milwaukee 
and others of the larger cities. We 
hope that the representative of the 
University who comes to Chicago to 
conduct the entrance examinations in 
June will so arrange his plans that he 
can come to Milwaukee at that time 
as the guest of the Harvard Club. 
Would it not be wise to have in the 
pages of The Graduates’ Magazine an 
exchange of opinion as to the best 


plans of bringing Harvard and its ad- 
vantages before the people of the 
various cities outside of New Eng- 
land ?— The recent municipal elec- 
tion in Milwaukee brought several 
Harvard men into prominence as ad- 
vocates of good government and re- 
form, and special credit ought to be 
given to the efforts on behalf of the 
Municipal League and the good gov- 
ernment clubs of Milwaukee by F. B. 
Keene, ’80, and O. R. Hansen, ’85. — 
Professor Briggs has been selected to 
set the paper for an examination for a 
prize in English composition to be 
given at the Milwaukee Academy, the 
leading preparatory school of the city. 
The roll of members of the Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee shows 35 gradu- 
ates of the Academic Department, and 
the entire membership of the Club 
classified as to occupation is as fol- 
lows : law, 15; medicine, 6 ; ministry, 
2; journalism, 4; teaching, 2; busi- 
ness, 21. 
Edward W. Frost, ’84, Sec. 


NEW YORK. 


The event of greatest interest to 
Harvard men in New York this win- 
ter was the 30th annual dinner of the 
Club, at Delmonico’s, on Feb. 21. It 
was the best attended of the dinners 
of recent years, — 267 men were 
seated about the tables—and it is 
worthy of remark that it was chiefly 
the older men who attended, about 200 
of the diners being of classes which 
were graduated before 1888. The 
chief cause of this “turning out” was 
the presence of President Eliot, whom 
we have with us all too seldom, and 
to whose clear and terse statement of 
the condition of the University we al- 
ways listen with the greatest interest. 
There were, besides, other famous 
speakers. J.C. Carter, 50, presided, 
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and J. H. Choate, 52, was there. 
General Miles came from Washington 
to pay a tribute to his friend, Gen. F. 
C. Barlow, ’55, who died recently. 
Other speakers were Roger Wolcott, 
770, Lieut.-Gov. of Massachusetts; 
Gordon Bell, 93; Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
h 59, of Brooklyn ; Mr. Thacher, of 
Yale ; Mr. Cole, of Princeton, and 
Mr. Lathrop, of Columbia. 

One topic was touched upon at the 
dinner which has interested the mem- 
bers of the Club,— the project of a 
University Club in Cambridge. And 
because of a desire on the part of New 
York men to know more of the plans 
and expectations of the originators of 
the movement, W. R. Thayer, ’81, 
and H. L. Higginson, [’55], were pre- 
vailed upon to come from Boston on 
the occasion of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Club in March. At 
the close of their talk it was unani- 
mously resolved “that the Harvard 
Club of New York city heartily 
approves of the organization of a 
University Club at Cambridge ; and 
further, Resolved, that the President 
of the Club appoint a committee of 
seven to further the interest of the 
Club’s formation.” Pursuant to that 
resolution, the President appointed the 
following committee, which will act 
with the committee already selected 
in Cambridge and Boston: J. J. Hig- 
ginson, 57, George Blagden, ’56, J. H. 
Robb, [’66], A. G. Fox, 69, C. D. 
Dickey, ’82, Lawrence Godkin, ’81, 
A. T. French, ’85. 

Another monthly meeting of the 
Club was held April 11. Mr. Caspar 
Whitney described his recent expe- 
dition to the “Barren Lands,’ illus- 
trating his talk with a number of 
stereopticon views. 

The Harvard men in New York 
have missed very much this winter 
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the performances of the Hasty Pud- 
ding play, which they have become 
accustomed to look forward to as al- 
most the only chance of seeing in this 
city a Harvard team or organization. 
And for many reasons it is to be 
hoped that the authorities in Cam- 
bridge will see their way clear to re- 
peal the regulation which forbids the 
giving of the Hasty Pudding play in 
New York. 
Walter Alexander, ’87, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the Bellevue Hotel, on April 
11. It was preceded by a short busi- 
ness meeting at which the following 
Executive Committee was elected for 
the ensuing year : Russell Duane, ’88, 
W. S. Ellis, ’89, Morris Earle, ’83, 
W. C. Douglas, ’93, the Secretary, 
R. D. Brown, ’90, and the Treasurer, 
H. L. Clark, ’87; the Secretary and 
the Treasurer, together with Mr. 
Theodore Frothingham, ’70, the Presi- 
dent, were elected at the preceding 
annual meeting to serve for three 
years. The dinner was a particularly 
successful one. A special feature of 
the evening was the music, led by a 
quartette under Mr. Earle’s direction, 
consisting of one graduate from Yale, 
one from Princeton, one from Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Earle from Harvard. 
The quartette led the general singing 
of college songs, and during the din- 
ner gave special arrangements of 
“Fair Harvard,” and songs of Penn- 
sylvania, Yale, and Princeton. Pres- 
ident Eliot gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the changes now making at 
Cambridge, and Professor Beale en- 
lightened the graduates in this com- 
munity upon the perplexing question 
of “ Harvard’s Athletic Relations with 
Yale.” Other guests were present to 
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represent sister colleges, and the en- 
tire dinner was pronounced very suc- 


cessful. 
Reynolds D. Brown, ’90, Sec. 


PROVIDENCE. 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Club was held at the Hope Club, 
April 22. The banquet was preceded 
by a business meeting, at which Dr. 
G. L. Congdon was elected president 
and Dr. G. T. Swarts, m’79, secretary. 
The Hon. J. C. B. Woods, / ’74, the 
Rev. A. M. Lord, ’83, E. B. Delabarre, 
p’89, Samuel Ames, / 75, Dr. Chapin, 
Dr. Bradley, Dr. W. L. Monro, Mr. 
Farnsworth, E. D. Pearce, ’71, and 
others were elected honorary mem- 
bers. 

After the banquet informal speeches 
were made. Gov. Lippitt was expected, 
but was unable to be present. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


The eleventh annual dinner of the 
Club was held at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, on Feb. 6. At the 
business meeting before the dinner, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: H. F. May, ’81, 
President ; F. O. Vaille, ’74, vice- 
president ; G. C. Dewey, L. S., ’89, 
secretary; J. N. Baxter, ’75, S. S. 
Holzman, and the President, the Vice- 
President, and the Secretary, execu- 
tive committee. At the close of 
the business meeting the members 
marched to the dining room under a 
crimson banner. The tables, laid in 
the form of a large H, were hand- 
somely decorated with flowers and 
crimson ribbons. J. N. Baxter pre- 
sided as toast-master, and a long list 
of toasts was responded to. It was a 
disappointment that the Club was un- 
able to have the Glee Club in Denver 
at the time, but the Faculty ruling 
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prevented. The dinner closed ante 
lucem, with nine cheers for Alma Mater. 
G. C. Dewey, L. S., ’89, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


At the January meeting of the Club, 
F. H. Wheelan, ’80, the former Secre- 
tary, was reélected for the year 1896, 
but in February he found himself 
obliged by press of business to resign, 
and the Executive Committee of the 
Club elected the undersigned Secre- 
tary for the unexpired term. — The 
regular quarterly meeting and dinner 
of the Club was held on April 16 
at the Delmonico restaurant. The 
President, G. B. Merrill, ’59, presided. 
Thirty-one were present. Among the 
guests were: Dr. Chas. Ware, ’80, Wm. 
A. Chanler, [’90], and Wm. A. Du- 
pee, ’93. Three new members were 
elected: F. W. McNear, ’91, S. B. 
MeNear, ’95, and H. D. Pillsbury, ’95. 

A bronze statuette of John Harvard, 
which the Club has recently received 
from Paris, occupied the centre of the 
table, amid a mass of roses. It is a 
copy in miniature of the statue on the 
Delta. The late Samuel J. Bridge 
was an Honorary Member of our Club, 
and attended in his lifetime many of 
our dinners. It was therefore pecul- 
iarly fitting that this copy of the statue 
given by him to the College, the first 
copy in bronze to come to the United 
States, should be received by the Har- 
vard Club of San Francisco. 

The statuette and the donor of the 
original statue were the themes of the 
President’s remarks. Healso referred 
to another memorial of John Harvard, 
which stands in the graveyard at 
Charlestown, where John Harvard 
lies buried, and referred to the fact 
that the project for the erection of that 
monument was started at a meeting of 
Harvard men held at the house of Dr. 
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George Parkman in September, 1827, 
and that thereafter, from subscriptions 
limited to one dollar each, a fund was 
obtained with which there was pur- 
chased an obelisk of granite fifteen 
feet high, which was dedicated on 
Sept. 26,1828. He concluded by pro- 
posing, as a toast, the first words of 
the inscription on that monument, — 
“In piam et perpetuam memoriam 
Johannis Harvardii.’’ The toast was 
drunk with enthusiasm. S. C. Bige- 
low, 1 46, gave some pleasant memo- 
rial anecdotes of Mr. Bridge, and was 
followed by other speakers. 

Discussion of the plan for a Univer- 
sity Club at Cambridge was started by 
R. F. Pennell, ’71, and on motion of 
Vanderlynn Stow, ’80, it was voted 
that it is the sentiment of the Club 
that a University Club at Cambridge 
would be an excellent thing, and that 
this Club indorses the suggestions em- 
bodied in the Report of the Committee 
of Five. The Club, in accordance with 
the request of the General Committee 
which now has the project in charge, 
nominated, as a member of that Com- 
mittee, F. H. Wheelan, ’80, who will 
correspond with the other members of 
the Committee and will advise this 
Club what action it should take to help 
along the project. The membership 
of our Club is now 120. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The annual meeting and dinner took 
place at the University Club on April 
18, about 30 members being present. 
There were no formal speeches. The 
old officers were reélected. By the 
efforts of our Club a large University 
“smoke talk” was held on April 25, 
at which Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Michigan, and 
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several other colleges were repre- 
sented. This is the second “ smoker” 
of the kind, and was successful in 
bringing college men together. At this 
meeting, as is usual in college affairs 
here, Harvard led in numbers. These 
“smokers” will be held every spring. 
George F. Steedman, ’92, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Club had its annual dinner at 
the Genesee Valley Club, Rochester, 
on April 11. About 35 persons were 
present, including 12 members from 
Buffalo and Dr. David J. Hill, Presi- 
dent of Rochester University, H. S. 
Van Duzer, ’75, Vice-President of the 
New York Harvard Club, and Wm. 
R. Thayer, ’81, from Cambridge. The 
President, George Gorham, ’57, pre- 
sided, and W. W. Mumford, ’84, acted 
as toast-master. The following were 
called upon to speak : Wm. R. Thayer, 
’81, who described the University Club 
project ; H. S. Van Duzer, ’75, who 
dealt with athletics ; Pres. D. J. Hill, 
who paid a very high tribute to Har- 
vard’s primacy among American col- 
leges, and to Pres. Eliot as America’s 
leading educator ; R. B. Mahany, ’88, 
who spoke for the U. S. Congress ; 
E. S. Martin, ’77; C. Sprague, ’81; 
Dr. H. S. Durand, m ’88; J. B. Olm- 
sted, 76; Fred. Almy, ’80; Mr. Fiske, 
55; and E. S. Wheeler, 63. Follow- 
ing is an abstract of part of Pres. Hill’s 
speech. 

“If I were asked to indicate the 
predominant distinction of Harvard 
University, I would say it is in the 
cultivation of individuality. The idea 
has had a wide prevalence that the 
best educational process is to select a 
strong and vigorous character, a man 
of marked personality, and impress the 
stamp of this character and personality 
upon every student in a college, and 
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in order that this may be done it is 
thought desirable to keep the college 
small. The practical results show that 
a great man is not often duplicated by 
this method. The college has a hero 
on the one hand and a set of hero- 
worshipers on the other. The whole 
conception is based upon a false psy- 
chology, for it assumes that permanent 
qualities can be imparted from with- 
out, whereas, in truth, all that is really 
abiding in character and creative in 
intelligence must in some way be 
developed from within. The error is 
the adoption of the theory of creation 
instead of the theory of evolution in 
matters of education. Harvard was a 
leader in advocating and practicing 
what has since come to be generally 
recognized as the true educational 
method, namely, the development in 
each man of those peculiar faculties 
which are most susceptible of bearing 
fruit. Instead of putting a uniform 
stamp upon all men, regardless of 
their native talents and aptitudes, 
Harvard has relied upon elective work, 
high stimulation of special gifts, and 
recognition of diversified types, to give 
distinction to her sons. In this culti- 
vation of individuality, there is not 
only soundness of educational method 
but adaptation to the needs of society, 
which requires diversity and originality 
in its leaders as conditions of progress, 
and in the history of the world never 
more than now. In no one of our 
institutions is the nineteenth century 
more liberally administered to students 
than at Harvard.” 

The following men were elected of- 
ficers of the Association: President, 
George Gorham, ’57; secretary, Fran- 
cis Almy, 79; executive committee, 
H. P. Bissell, ’80, W. H. Gratwick, Jr., 
92, H. A. Bull, 95, G. N. Perkins, 
’86, T. M. Osborne, ’84. 
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DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 25th anniversary of the Associa- 
tion will occur at the Thorndike, Bos- 
ton, Monday evening, June 22, 1896, 
at 6 p.m. The Society will, as usual, 
have several prominent guests. — To 
the Board of Overseers of the Univer- 
sity, at their meeting, held April 8, the 
alumni sent a petition, signed by the 
officers of the Association, asking for 
the privilege of voting for members 
of the Board of Overseers. It was 
received and acted on in conjunction 
with those of the Law, the Medical, 
the Scientific, and other departments, 
and rejected by a tie vote of 13 to 13. 
— April 16, Acting Governor Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, sent to the Governor’s 
Council the name of D. M. Clapp, 
d ’82, of Boston, for appointment to 
the Board of Registration in Dentis- 
try, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Dr. J. S. Hurlbut, 
of Springfield. Dr. Clapp was highly 
recommended to the Governor, by the 
Mass. Dental Society, the Harvard 
Dental Alumni Association, and the 
Boston Dental Alumni Association. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ALUMNI. 


At the meeting of the Association 
the day before Commencement, the 
Rev. J. H. Allen, *40, will deliver the 
annual address, which will be of a 
memorial nature, having reference to 
the distinguished aged alumni who 
have died within the last few years. 


GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


The annual meeting for the election 
of officers and transaction of other 
business will be held at the office of 
the Association, No. 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, at 12m., Tuesday, June 23, 1896. 
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HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


There was a large attendance at the 
fifth annual meeting of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, held at the 
University on March 7. President A. 
L. Goodrich, principal of the Salem 
High School, presided at the general 
meeting and also at the annual dinner, 
which took place at the Colonial Club, 
as usual, immediately after the gen- 
eral meeting. One hundred and one 
members of the Association and their 
guests were present at the dinner. 

The addresses and principal discus- 
sions presented at the annual meeting 
were published entire in the May 
number of the Educational Review. 
They deal with a topic that is just 
now receiving a good deal of attention 
among college and secondary school 
men in the Eastern and Middle States, 
namely, “ A wider range of electives 
in college admission requirements.” 
The meeting was another recognition 
of the desirability, daily becoming 
more obvious, of promoting any good 
plan for the articulation of the school 
and the college. 

President Eliot’s suggestion con- 
cerning the desirability of establishing 
a Board of Examiners representing a 
group of leading colleges, opens an 
interesting new field for the codpera- 
tion which has lately come to be so 
important a means of dealing with 
educational questions. The Associa- 
tion expressed its general approval of 
the plan by a unanimous vote. 

The annual dinner was this year 
an unusually pleasant and profitable 
occasion. The after-dinner speakers 
continued the discussion of the general 
topic. In accordance with the estab- 
lished custom of the Association, one 
of the speakers was a layman — Mr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, of Boston. 
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Mr. Lowell maintained a conservative 
but suggestive attitude towards the 
question under consideration. Pro- 
fessor Shaler was the other principal 
speaker, and dwelt especially on the 
significance of the Association among 
the means of bringing about that 
closer union between the upper and 
the lower parts of our educational 
system which Harvard University is 
in various ways endeavoring to pro- 
mote. The officers for the ensuing 
year are R. G. Huling, Cambridge, 
pres.; J. A. Tufts, Exeter, N. H., 
vice-pres. ; P. H. Hanus, Cambridge, 
sec.; O. B. Oakman, South Braintree, 
treas. Councilors —1901, D. W. Aber- 
crombie, Worcester; 1900, C. H. 
Morss, Medford ; 1899, J. Y. Bergen, 
Cambridge ; 1898, N. S. Shaler, Cam- 
bridge ; 1897, D. S. Sanford, Brook- 


line. 


Paul H. Hanus, See. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association will be on 
Tuesday, June 23, 1896, at the Har- 
vard Medical School, corner of Boyl- 
ston and Exeter streets, Boston, at 
noon. The annual dinner will be as 
heretofore at the Vendome at 1 P. M. 
on the same day. Dinner tickets at 
$2 a plate for sale at the hotel office 
on the day of the meeting. Members 
will confer a favor by promptly noti- 
fying the Secretary of any change of 
address. 

Augustus Thorndike, ’84, Sec. 


ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Association was held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, on Feb. 29, and ob- 
served as “ Ladies’ Night.” About 50 
persons were present. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
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year: President, W. E. Boardman, 
d ’86; recording secretary, J. T. 
Paul, d ’91; corresponding secretary, 
E. B. Hitchcock, d ’77; treasurer, 
D. M. Clapp, d ’82; editor, H. L. 
Upham, d ’86; executive committee, 
the Recording Secretary, chairman, F. 
T. Taylor, d ’90, W. P. Cooke, d ’81; 
orator for 1897, E. C. Briggs, d ’78. 
The guests at the dinner were Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, 69; Gen. A. P. Martin, chair- 
man of the Boston Board of Police 
Commissioners, and the Rev. W. E. 
Huntington, dean of Boston Univer- 
sity, all of whom spoke. E. S. Niles, 
d ’79, was the orator of the evening. 
At the March meeting of the Society 
W. H. Ruddick, m ’68, read a paper 
on “ Skin Diseases, their Relation to 
Dentistry ;” P. W. Davis, ’93, gave a 
talk on “ Electricity in Dentistry.” 
In the afternoon H. W. Gillett, d ’85, 
of Newport, R. I., gave a clinic before 
the Society. At the April meeting, 
S. J. Mixter, m ’79, talked on “ Mod- 
ern Methods of Cocaine Anaesthesia.” 
W. L. Smith, S. B., instructor in Elec- 
trical Engineering at the Institute of 
Technology, spoke on the “ Réntgen 
Rays,” illustrating the talk with pho- 
tographs. , 
Joseph T. Paul, d ’91, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA, 


The Society meets this year on June 
25, the day after Commencement. 
The officers of the Society remain the 
same as last year, President, the Hon. 
James C. Carter, ’50, of New York, 
and Vice-President, Governor Roger 
Wolcott, ’70. The business meeting 
is held m Harvard Hall at 10 a. m. 
The question of enlarging the member- 
ship of the Society from each class, 
the discussion of which was postponed 
last June, will be brought up again 
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this year, and members are asked to 
come prepared to take action on this 
important matter. At noon the liter- 
ary exercises will take place in Sanders 
Theatre. The oration will be given 
by Mr. George S. Morison, 63. There 
will be no poem. After the exercises 
in the Theatre, dinner will be served 
as usual in Massachusetts Hall. 
Wm. C. Lane, ’81, Cor. See. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1831. 

The Rev. John Hopkins Morison, 
Secretary of the Class, died in Boston 
April 26, 1896. He was born in Peter- 
borough, N. H., July 25, 1808, of pure 
Scotch-Irish stock. His parents were 
Nathaniel, and Mary Ann (Hopkins) 
Morison; the former being descended 
from the first settlers of Peterborough, 
and the latter from those of that por- 
tion of Londonderry, N. H., which 
later became Windham. He was the 
second child and oldest son of a family 
of seven children. He began attend- 
ing school at the age of three, but when 
he was six his services on the farm 
became valuable, and from that time 
till he was sixteen he attended school 
only in the winter from eight to twelve 
weeks a year. His father was a man of 
more than ordinary ability, who needed 
larger opportunities than a farmer’s 
life offered. He entered upon various 
undertakings which took him at differ- 
ent times to the South. He made 
a contract with some capitalists of 
Natchez, Miss., to supply that city 
with water. To obtain means to carry 
out this contract he mortgaged his 
property heavily. On his return from 
Peterborough to Natchez, in 1818, with 
men and materials for the work, he 
found the contract repudiated. In his 
disappointment and anxiety he fell a 
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victim to yellow fever, and died in 
Natchez, Sept. 11, 1819. The family 
was then reduced from comfortable 
circumstances to poverty. For the 
following four years, beginning when 
he was eleven years old, the oldest son 
worked for different farmers in the 
town. In the evenings he was able to 
read, which he often did by firelight 
only. In 1824 he went to Exeter, N. 
H., and was employed in a store for 
ten months. Richard Hildreth, ’26, 
who taught an evening school which he 
then attended, recognized his scholarly 
tastes, and the way was made possible 
for him to attend Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After four years there, the 
last year chiefly as teacher, he entered 
Harvard College in 1829 as a Junior, 
graduating in 1831. Both winters that 
he was in college he taught school. He 
was the first Morison to graduate here, 
but through his influence and help, 
three of his four brothers followed 
him. The seven other Morisons who 
have graduated here are sons of these 
four brothers. In 1858 he received 
from Harvard the honorary degree of 
D. D. Upon graduation he at first 
expected to study law, but a change 
of plan gave him more time to consider 
the matter. For a while he taught a 
few boys in Cambridge, and in the 
winter attended some exercises in the 
Divinity School. From March, 1832, 
to March, 1833, he taught a girls’ school 
in New Bedford. In August, 1833, he 
entered the Divinity School as a mem- 
ber of the Middle Class. In addition 
to his work in the School, he devoted 
a great deal of time to the study of 
political economy, which he taught to 
the Senior Class in the College. In 
the following spring he was taken 
down with typhoid fever, and this was 
followed by brain fever and a long 
illness, the effects of which impaired 
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his strength for the greater part of his 
active life. On May 24, 1838, he was 
ordained, and installed with Ephraim 
Peabody, ¢ ’30, as pastor of the First 
Congregational Society of New Bed- 
ford. The relation of these two young 
men, both in poor health, as pastors 
together of one church, was an unusual 
and singularly happy one. He left 
New Bedford in September, 1843, 
though he was nominally pastor of the 
church for some time longer. He then 
spent two years in Salem. Jan. 28, 
1846, he was installed as pastor of the 
First Congregational Parish of Milton. 
He remained pastor of this church till 
April, 1885, though for most of the 
time after 1870 with a colleague. At 
the time of his death he was pastor 
emeritus. In 1877 he gave up his home 
in Milton, and after that spent his 
winters in Boston and his summers in 
Peterborough. For fifteen months 
beginning with April, 1846, he was 
sole editor of the Christian Register, 
and from October, 1849, through the 
year 1851, he was editor of it with 
others. He edited the Religious Mag- 
azine from January, 1871, through 
February, 1874; and of its successor, 
the Unitarian Review, he was one of 
two editors from January, 1875, 
through December, 1879. He wrote 
a memoir of his pupil, Robert Swain, 
privately printed in 1846 and pub- 
lished in 1847. His chief works were: 
“Life of the Hon. Jeremiah Smith, 
LL. D.” (Boston, 1845) ; “ Disquisi- 
tions and Notes on the Gospels: Mat- 
thew ” (Boston, 1860); “The Great 
Poets as Religious Teachers” (New 
York, 1886). He had given much 
time to the continuation of his work 
on the Gospels, especially to the Gospel 
of John, but he never brought it to a 
condition in which he was willing to 
publish it. There are many pamphlets 
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from his pen, among which may be 
mentioned the address delivered at the 
centennial celebration in Peterborough, 
N. H., 1839, and two sermons sug- 
gested by the centennial celebration 
in Milton, 1862. He ‘also edited a 
book made up from the writings of 
Dr. Ephraim Peabody under the title, 
“Christian Days and Thoughts” 
(Boston, 1858). He married, Oct. 21, 
1841, Emily Hurd Rogers, posthumous 
daughter of Abner Rogers, H. U. 1800, 
and step-daughter of the Hon. Daniel 
A. White, H. U. 1797, of Salem. Of 
this marriage there were three chil- 
dren, George S., ’63, Robert S., ’69, 
and Mary. His strength had yielded 
but slightly to his age, and his mental 
powers were unimpaired, when on 
March 7, 1896, he suffered an apo- 
plectic shock. For a few weeks he 
seemed to be gaining ; then a gradual 
failing began ; and he died in Boston 
on April 26. His was the first death 
in a family circle which had existed 
for over fifty-four years. The funeral 
services were in his Milton church. 


1840. 


JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 

William Goodwin Russell died on 
Feb. 6. He was born in Plymouth in 
1821, graduated from the College in 
1840, kept for a time the Academy at 
Dracut, and graduated from the Law 
School in 1845. He at once joined his 
brother-in-law, William Whiting, al- 
ready a brilliant and successful lawyer, 
and entered into a full and active prac- 
tice which he pursued with great dili- 
gence and high distinction for more 
than fifty years. In 1847 he married 
Mary Ellen Hedge of Plymouth, 
who died in 1886. He leaves a son, 
Thomas, ’79, and two daughters sur- 
viving him. Mr. Russell wrote no- 
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thing for publication, seldom spoke on 
any public occasion, took no active 
part in public life, and held no public 
office, although the highest judicial 
station was pressed upon him in his 
closing years. He was, however, for 
many years (1869-81, 1882-94) a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
the College, attending its meetings 
with great regularity and taking a 
leading part in all of its important 
debates. He cherished throughout his 
career a lofty ideal of his duties as a 
lawyer, and he devoted himself with 
a single mind and most conscientious 
industry to their performance. His 
great intellectual gifts, his enormous 
powers of dispatching work, and his 
solid qualities of character enabled 
him to reach a rare eminence in all 
the important branches of his profes- 
sion and to command the confidence 
and respect of the entire community. 
His amiable personal qualities won him 
also the warm affection of all who had 
the good fortune to be thrown into 
closer relations with him. His place 
at the bar is not likely soon to be filled. 
—G. P. 
1841. 
Dr. Francis Minot, Sec. 
65 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has given the 
Boston Public Library a collection of 
1,000 books relating to woman. 


1844. 


EpwarD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Dr. Daniel Denison Slade, died at 
Newton, Feb. 12, 1896. He was born 
in Boston, May 10, 1823, and was the 
son of J. T. Slade, who at that time 
was prominent as a merchant in the 
city. He attended Boston primary 
schools in 1833, when he was placed 
under the care of the Hon. S. M. 
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Weld, ’26, of Jamaica Plain. Thence 
he went to a family school kept by the 
Rev. Ezra Ripley, 1776, of Waltham. 
In 1835 he was sent to Northboro, 
where he remained two years under 
the tutelage of the Rev. Joseph Allen, 
11. Returning, he prepared for Har- 
vard at the Boston Latin School and 
entered Harvard in 1840. He be- 
longed to many college societies; he 
took the prize for the best Latin poem, 
and was president of the Harvard 
Natural History Society. After grad- 
uating he entered the Medical School 
and took his degree in 48, when he 
was appointed house surgeon of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. In 
the autumn of 1849 he went to Europe 
to study his profession, returning in 
1852. In 1863 he moved to Chestnut 
Hill, and from that time on he gradu- 
ally relinquished the practice of med- 
icine for literary and horticultural 
pursuits. He contributed many arti- 
cles to agricultural and horticultural 
publications as well as to the medical 
journals. In 1870 he was appointed 
professor of Applied Zoélogy. “Six 
Weeks in the Saddle ” is perhaps the 
best known of his works. His latest 
publication was “Evolution of Horti- 
culture in New England.” 


1847. 
JUDGE CHARLES ALLEN, Acting Sec. 
The Berkeley, Boston. 

Dr. Richard Manning Hodges died 
in Boston, Feb. 9, 1896. He was born 
Nov. 6, 1827. After receiving his de- 
gree of M. D. in 1850, he studied two 
years in Europe, and began practice in 
Boston in Jan., 1853, being assisted at 
the outset by his lifelong friend the 
late Dr. H. J. Bigelow, ’37. He was 
demonstrator of Anatomy at the 
Medical School from 1853 till 1861; 
physician of City Cholera Hospital in 
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1854 ; he lectured on Demonstrative 
Anatomy in the Medical School in 1854; 
he became surgeon of Boston Dispen- 
sary in 1856; he published “ Practical 
Dissections,” and in 1861 “ Excision of 
Joints.” He was visiting surgeon of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
from 1863 till 1886. He was elected 
member of American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 1867; and was ad- 
junct professor of Surgery, 1866 to 
1872; Overseer of Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1882 to 1890. He delivered the 
Annual Address before the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society in 1886, was 
appointed consulting surgeon of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 1887; 
published in 1891 “A Narrative of 
Events connected with the Introduc- 
tion of Sulphuric Ether into Surgical 
Use,” withdrew from practice in 1891, 
went to Europe, returned in 1892, and 
thereafter lived quietly in Boston and 
Nahant. His life was a most useful 
one; he had the general esteem and 
respect of the commuuity, and many 
of his patients and friends hold him in 
most affectionate remembrance. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed at a 
meeting of the Medical Board of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital soon 
after his death. — John Glenn, of Balti- 
more, the blind benefactor of many 
poor people, and the active promoter 
of charities in Maryland, died in Balti- 
more on March 30. He was the son 
of Judge Glenn, and was 67 in Febru- 
ary; he graduated at Harvard in 1847, 
and, while studying law, in 1850, sud- 
denly became blind. In the civil war 
he took sides with the South, but not 
actively, and was imprisoned by the 
national authorities; after the war he 
engaged in business, and has long been 
identified with the social life and the 
charities of Baltimore. He married 
in Philadelphia, and leaves two chil- 
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dren, John Glenn, of Baltimore, and 


Mrs. Charles Biddle, of Philadelphia. . 


His nephew, J. M. Glenn, has been as- 
sociated with him of late years in his 
philanthropic interests, which were 
wide and varied. He was a good man, 
of gentle and attractive manners, de- 
cided opinions, and much good sense, 
who will be greatly missed in Mary- 
land. — Alexander Bliss died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 30,1896. He was 
born Dec. 29, 1827; passed two years 
in Europe after graduation; was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York city in 
May, 1851, and began practice there 
in December of that year. In 1861 he 
volunteered to serve in the war; was 
appointed assistant quartermaster of 
Volunteers Feb. 3, 1862; was mustered 
into the regular army March 13, 1863, 
and in the following month was ap- 
pointed quartermaster with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. He resigned his 
commission in the army in 1868. His 
father having died, his mother in 1838 
married George Bancroft, who was ap- 
pointed minister to Prussia in 1867. 
Col. Bliss was appointed secretary of 
legation at Berlin, and went there 
with his stepfather, and continued in 
office till 1874. Of late years he has 
lived in Washington, with a summer 
home at York Harbor. In 1865 he 
married Eleanor Albert, of Baltimore, 
who died in 1874 in Berlin, leaving a 
son and a daugher. The son, William 
J. A. Bliss, graduated at Harvard in 
1888, and is now a professor in Johns 
Hopkins University. The daughter 
has lived with her father. Col. Bliss 
published some political pamphlets, 
but took no very active part recently 
in public affairs. His personal quali- 
ties endeared him to a large circle of 
friends, who will sincerely mourn his 
loss. 
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1848. 
D. R. Wuitney, Sec. 
85 Devonshire St., Boston. 

T.C. Clarke has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. — It is proposed by promi- 
nent citizens of New York, interested 
in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
to erect a building to serve asa re- 
fectory and gymnasium for its stu- 
dents, as a testimonial of the services 
which E. A. Hoffman, as dean of the 
Seminary, has rendered to the cause 
of the education of the clergy. Forty 
thousand dollars have already been sub- 
scribed for the purpose. 


1849. 
TuHornton K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The will of the late Martin Brimmer 
gives $10,000 to the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society. It provides that after 
the death of his wife, one half of his 
interest in the Old Corner Bookstore 
property shall go to the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and that from the one half 
of the property put in trust for his 
wife during her life, $20,000 shall go 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and $50,000 to Harvard College, and 
the surplus of that half, if any,*shall 
go to the Museum of Fine Arts. 


1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Simeon Borden, son of Nathaniel 
Briggs and Sarah (Gray) Borden, died 
at his home in Fall River, March 9. 
He was born in Fall River (then Troy), 
March 29, 1829, and became the first 
Harvard graduate from that city. 
He studied law at the Harvard Law 
School, and subsequently in the office of 
William Brigham and John A. Loring, 
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of Boston. He served as city solicitor 
of Fall River; member of the Common 
Council, and its president; member of 
the Board of Aldermen; member of 
the House of Representatives of the 
Mass. Legislature; trustee of the 
Public Library of Fall River, and of 
the Taunton Lunatic Hospital; and 
from 1864 till his death held the-office 
of clerk of the Supreme Judicial and 
Superior Courts in and for the County 
of Bristol. On Friday, April 10, 
memorial services in his honor were 
held by the Bar Associations of Fall 
River, New Bedford, and Taunton, in 
the rooms of the Superior Court at 
Fall River, at which addresses were 
made by District Attorney Jennings, 
the Hon. John S. Brayton and T. M. 
Stetson, 49, Judges Bennett and 
Bishop, Attorney-General Knowlton, 
ex-Mayor Read of Taunton, and 
others. Mr. Borden was a man of 
quiet disposition, serene and dignified 
demeanor. Painstaking and impartial 
in the discharge of his official duties, 
he won the confidence and esteem of 
his professional associates, and was 
held in respect by the entire commu- 
nity for his personal worth. A widow 
and two children, a son and a daughter, 
survive him. — John Samuel’Whiting, 
M. D., a resident of Charlestown for 
more than fifty years and a practicing 
physician there from the time of his 
graduation until his retirement, died 
April 12. He was 67 years of age. 
Dr. Whiting was a native of Haverhill 
and a son of Dr. Augustus Whiting, 
one of the best known physicians in 
the earlier days. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1850 and from the Medical 
School three years later. He retired 
from active practice fifteen years ago 
and devoted his later years to the care 
of his real estate interests. In the city 
government he served as a member of 
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the Common Council, and he was at 
the time of his death a vice-president 
of the Warren Institution for Savings, 
1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

A college room will be open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement 
Day. Business meeting at noon. The 
Class will meet at Young’s Hotel, for 
its annual dinner, at 6.30 o’clock; 
dinner will be served at 7 precisely. 
Any member who has not, within a 
few years, sent his photograph to the 
Class Secretary is urged to send it at 
once. —H. Alger, Jr., has an article in 
the March number of New York Rail- 
road Men on “ The Novel ; its Scope 
and Place in Literature.” The April 
number of Munsey’s Magazine contains 
a good likeness of J. H. Choate, with 
a eulogistic sketch of his life. — H. K. 
Oliver sailed for Europe in April. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Aszor, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

On April 14 the members of the 
Triennial Committees of the Knights 
Templar gave a dinner at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, to Gen. S. C. Law- 
rence, and presented him with a 
bronze vase. — R. T. Paine is again 
president of the Wells Memorial In- 
stitute, Boston. 


1856. 
Wa. W. BurraGe, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Ex-Gov. George Dexter Robinson 
died at Chicopee, Mass., Feb. 22. A 
committee of the Class attended the 
impressive funeral services at Chico- 
pee on Feb. 26. Such full accounts 
of his life have appeared in the public 
press that it is thought best to defer 
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a full biographical notice for the Class 
Report. The most notable addresses 
in his honor are the address of the 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane at the funeral 
service at Chicopee, which dwelt on 
the private character of the deceased, 
and the address of Senator Lodge, ’71, 
on April 19, at the memorial services 
held in Lexington, in which his public 
life was outlined, and the New Eng- 
land type of character traced in his 
career. His classmates will remem- 
ber that until the Senior year he was 
known as George Washington Robin- 
son. In the summer of 1855 he had 
his name legally changed, as he wrote, 
“ Not because I desired to disown the 
Father of our Country, but because my 
name was similar to that of another 
person in Lexington.” The newspaper 
biographies speak of the distinguished 
services rendered by his ancestors in 
the Revolutionary War, but he has 
estopped his classmates from such an 
assumption by writing on the Class 
records with his natural honesty and 
frankness, “It might be reasonably 
supposed that a native of patriotic 
Lexington and the descendant also 
from two of the oldest families in 
both Lexington and Concord would 
have inherited a little of that patriot- 
ism and valor which animated the 
breast of those brave and sturdy 
yeomen who fired the shot heard 
round the world, but for any deficien- 
cies of these noble qualities in me I 
could urge in extenuation that history 
nowhere records that any of my 
progenitors took any prominent part 
in the great revolutionary drama.” 
Until three weeks before the examina- 
tion of candidates for admission to 
Harvard College, in 1852, he had not 
the least intimation or expectation of 
ever entering college. Then E. B. 
Whitman, ’38, the master of the 
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Hopkins Classical School in Cam- 
bridge where Robinson was a pupil, 
urged him to pursue a college course. 
His parents and family friends on 
being consulted encouraged the plan. 
So he offered himself as a candidate 
for the Freshman Class in July, 1852, 
and was admitted. He once wrote 
expressing his deepest gratitude to his 
kind and devoted parents, who with 
difficulty enabled him to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a college education. So 
far was he from correctly forecasting 
his future, that upon graduation it 
was his intention to study and prac- 
tice medicine, and while teaching he 
pursued for a while the study of medi- 
cine. In college, his classmates were 
impressed by his mental alertness and 
precision, and the straightforward 
honesty of his character. His per- 
sonal appearance seemed to represent 
these traits. He appeared strong, 
keen, and wide-awake, and yet unas- 
suming. On first acquaintance he 
seemed cold and somewhat puritanic 
and severe, although his pleasant 
smile promised something better. 
Further acquaintance showed that his 
apparent coldness was due to his self- 
control and well-balanced character, 
and that he had his ideals and enthu- 
siasms and devoted friendships. His 
promptness was a marked trait. In 
public life he showed this quality in 
connection with his great capacity for 
work. But long before he attained 
distinction he, in so small a matter as 
attendance at Class meetings, was 
among the first to be present. The 
roll signed by those present on Com- 
mencement days shows his name as 
the first one registered for several 
successive years. When he was first 
elected Governor, after his celebrated 
campaign against General Butler, and 
when his praise was sounded on all 
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sides and numerous receptions were 
tendered him, he with especial satis- 
faction and pride, as he then said, 
accepted an invitation to dinner from 
his classmates, who wished to recog- 
nize his recent manly campaign and 
his many public services. This was a 
memorable occasion in the history of 
the Class, and Nov. 22, 1883, there 
was a large gathering of the Class 
in Boston. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr.; presided on the occasion. Rob- 
inson’s position at that time was ex- 
pressed in the verses addressed to him 
at the dinner by a Harvard professor : 

‘*Tn peaceful warfare, victor in debate, 

He stands the foremost in our noble State.’’ 

He always seemed to have a strong 
physical constitution, which had been 
established by his early life on a farm, 
and preserved by his simple habits of 
living. His bodily as well as mental 
vigor were illustrated in the contest 
with General Butler, when he made 
71 speeches in different parts of the 
State, answering each day the points 
made by his opponent the preceding 
day, and seldom repeating an ad- 
dress. He showed a constant capa- 
city for hard work throughout life. 
His stock of vitality seemed inex- 
haustible. Speaking on the temper- 
ance question, he once said that in 
God’s good air and water there was 
all the stimulus he wanted. But his 
father and his only brother had died 
of paralysis or apoplexy. While he 
had no immediate fear of such an 
end for himself, he had expressed the 
belief that his death would probably 
come froma similar cause. His bio- 
graphy on the Class Records closes as 
follows : “On the afternoon of Tues- 
day, Feb. 18, 1896, at Springfield, 
after leaving the court-house, where 
he had been trying a case, he became 
ill while walking with his son to his 
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office. He was driven to his home at 
Chicopee, and the attack developed 
into a shock of apoplexy, from which 
he died on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Feb. 22, 1896. As a farmer’s boy he 
was trained in regular work and sim- 
ple living ; as a youth he pursued his 
studies with diligence and zest. His 
college life he prized as a privilege, 
and he there was classed among the 
earnest, honest-minded, well-balanced 
young men who, with a keen relish for 
life and work, are likely in later years 
to succeed in whatever field they 
enter. He became a_ successful 
teacher, then began the practice of 
law quietly but perseveringly, and 
was soon an influential citizen in the 
place of his residence ; was called to 
public life and gained high reputation 
as a legislator ; acquired distinction in 
debate, and in the discussion of public 
questions ; and was an eminent gov- 
ernor. Resuming the practice of law, 
he became one of the leaders at the 
bar. Honors had come thick upon 
him ; success surrounded him. Uni- 
versally esteemed and trusted by the 
citizens of the whole State, he was 
regarded as among the small reserve 
of retired public men who in an emer- 
gency may be called to reénter public 
life. His self-reliance and his past 
achievements in the industrious appli- 
cation of his talents led him possibly 
to overestimate his powers of physical 
endurance, and while living a very 
busy life, with honorable work and 
duties crowding upon him, he was 
taken away. When his Alma Mater 
gave him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, she then named him, with other 
titles also by which he will be pub- 
licly remembered hereafter, ‘ Up- 
right public servant, Governor of the 
beloved Commonwealth.’’’ —Jeremiah 
Smith has declined the chief justice- 
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ship of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire.— The Hon. S. Salisbury 
has presented the city of Worcester 
with a valuable estate for a city hall. 


1858. 
James C. Davis, Sec. 
64 Mason Building, Boston. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott has been ap- 
pointed a Metropolitan Water Com- 
missioner. He has lately delivered 
six Lowell Institute lectures in Boston 
on State Medicine. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WuirTeE, Sec. 
24 Quincy 8t., Cambridge. 
G. B. Merrill has removed his law 
offices to 328 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


1861. 
Tue Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

W. H. Ker is principal of Natchez 
Institute, Natchez, Miss.; last summer 
he was director of the Peabody Sum- 
mer Normal Institute held at Brook- 
haven, Miss. — The Class will dine at 
the Union Club, Boston, Tuesday, 
June 23, at 7 P. M. 


1863. 

ArtTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 

716 Exchange Building, Boston. 
Frederic Thomas Greenhalge, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, died at Lowell, 
March 5, 1896. He was born in Clithe- 
roe, Eng., July 10, 1842, and came to 
this country in his youth with his 
father. He received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of Lowell. 
In 1859 he entered college, but was 
compelled to leave in 1862 by the 
death of his father. He then became 
a school-teacher at Chelmsford and 
later worked in the American Bolt 
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Shop at Lowell, studying law in his 
leisure hours. In Oct., 1863, he de- 
sired to enlist in the army, but failed 
to pass the medical examination. He 
was then assigned to the Commissary 
Department at New Berne, N.C. In 
1864 he was sent home sick. After 
recovering from his illness he resumed 
his law studies and was admitted to 
the Middlesex bar in 1865. In 1870 
he received his degree from Harvard. 
In 1868 he was elected to the Common 
Council of Lowell, and was reélected 
in 1869. In 1871 he was elected to 
the School Committee, serving till 
1873, and in 1874 he was appointed 
special justice of the Lowell Police 
Court, serving till 1880, when he re- 
signed. He was elected mayor of 
Lowell by large majorities in 1880 and 
1881, and in 1884 was sent as a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Con- 
vention. In 1885 he was elected to 
the legislature in a Democratic dis- 
trict. In 1888 he was made city 
solicitor of Lowell, and in the same 
year was chosen as a member of the 
Fifty-first Congress, where he rapidly 
acquired reputation as an effective de- 
bater and active worker. He ran for 
the governorship of Massachusetts in 
1893 and was elected. In that high 
office he displayed great breadth and 
capacity, rising superior to party poli- 
tics and speaking and acting with fear- 
less independence. In his second year 
he vetoed fourteen salary bills, and his 
veto of the veterans’ preference bill 
excited attention throughout the coun- 
try. He stood up for home rule 
against the Republican majority in the 
House, vetoing bills to create police 
commissions for Holyoke and Woburn. 
An article by him on practical politics, 
published in the North American Re- 
view last February, attracted much 
attention, and he put his theories into 
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practice in dealing with corporate in- 
terests and political “pressure” gen- 
erally. He was at the head of many 
public and private institutions in Low- 
ell, where he was regarded with great 
esteem and affection. At the funeral 
Judge Sheldon acted as one of the 
pall-bearers, and fifteen other members 
of the Class were present. — Ep. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Prentiss Cummings has been elected 
a member of the School Committee of 
Brookline, and also a trustee of the 
Brookline Public Library. The elec- 
tion in each case is for a term of three 
years. 
1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
J. W. Churchill has been appointed 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
at Andover Theological Seminary. 


1866. 


CHar_es E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate the Thirti- 
eth Anniversary of its graduation by 
a dinner, at the charge of the Class 
Fund, at the Exchange Club, corner 
of Batterymarch and Milk streets, 
Boston, at half past 6 o’clock on the 
evening of Tuesday, June 23, the 
evening before Commencement Day. 
— A Class Report will be issued. 


1867. 
Francis H. Linco, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

C. L. Jackson has declined the po- 
sition of member of the Assay Com- 
mission, to which he was appointed by 
President Cleveland. 
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1868. 
AtFRED D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 Equitable Building, Boston. 
E. C. Ellis has been appointed as- 
sistant water commissioner of Bos- 
ton, by Mayor Quincy. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d National Bank, Boston. 

Thayer 47 will be open for the Class 
on Commencement. — J. J. Myers has 
has been reélected president of the 
Colonial Club, Cambridge. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

By the death of F. T. Greenhalge, 
’63, Governor of Massachusetts, Roger 
Wolcott becomes acting governor. — 
W. F. Wharton has been appointed a 
Mass. commissioner of public institu- 
tions. 

1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

Dr. A. T. Cabot has been chosen a 
Fellow of the Corporation in place of 
the late Martin Brimmer. 


1873. 
ARTHUR L. WARE, Sec. 
Milton. 

F. H. Bigelow is professor of Mete- 
orology in the Weather Bureau, and 
professor of Solar Physics in the Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, D.C. 


1874. 
GrorGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The usual Commencement reunion 
of the Class will be held in Holworthy 
4. — Resolutions on the deaths of Theo- 
dore Lovett Sewall and Henry Morgan 
Burdett have been prepared and sent 
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to every member of the Class and to 
the families of the deceased. The 
action will be formally submitted to 
the Class for its approval at the next 
Commencement meeting. 


1875. 
WarreN A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

William S. Barnum died at Anti- 
och, Cal., in April, 1894. After leaving 
college he went to California and was 
for seven years connected with a coal 
mine at Mount Diable. He then went 
to the White Mountain Indian Reser- 
vation, Arizona, and was engaged there 
in business at Fort Apache, as post 
trader and Indian trader, until the 
winter of 1893-94, when he had an at- 
tack of the grippe, from which he never 
recovered. His death came very sud- 
denly, caused by the rupture of a 
blood vessel about the heart. He was 
married in June, 1893, to Miss Nettie 
Chase, of Antioch, Cal. —The Rev. 
C. J. Wood, rector of St. John’s 
Church, York, Pa., was recently 
elected a member of the Victoria In- 
stitute. In November he gave a course 
of lectures before the Social Science 
Association in Detroit, and addressed 
the associated charities of the city of 
Detroit. — J. W. Holcombe has been 
advanced to the position of appoint- 
ment clerk of the Interior Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


1876. 
Joun T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
23 Court St., Boston. 

J. T. Wheelwright has been elected 
Class Secretary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of W. L. Chase ; 
he has also been appointed assistant 
corporation counsel for the city of 
Boston. — Dr. H. A. Ernst has been 
appointed professor of Bacteriology 
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in the Medical School. —G. W. Green 
has been appointed a member of the 
Aqueduct Commission of New York 
city. —T. W. Barnes has been elected 
a delegate from New York to the 
Republican National Convention.—, 
W. H. Moody was elected to the 
54th Congress from the Sixth Mass. 
District, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Gen. Cogswell. — 
The Rev. T. C. Williams has re- 
signed from All Souls Church, New 
York. — Stephen Henry Jecko died in 
Enid, Oklahoma Territory, March 18, 
in his 44th year. He had lately moved 
from Washington to Enid. At the 
latter place he had been for some 
years a clerk in the Law Division of 
the U. S. General Land Office, and 
moved to Enid to practice law. Mr. 
Jecko possessed remarkable musical 
ability, and was the composer of 
several well-known songs. — Dr. John 
Wiggins died at Newport, Ky., in 
November, 1894, in his 40th year. At 
the time of his death he had given up 
the practice of medicine, and was 
president of the Tucker Lead and Tin 
Stock Co. — Changes of addresses : 
T. W. Barnes, Metropolitan Club, 
N. Y.; E. Bicknell, Buckfield, Me. ; 
J. F. Botume, 226 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton; H. S. Boutell, 24 Walton Place, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. M. Bradley, 92 
State St., Portland, Me. ; H. T. Finck, 
210 Broadway, N. Y.; J. C. Holman, 
care John Holman & Co., Boston ; G. 
B. Ives, 6 Federal St., Salem, Mass. ; 
H. P. Jaques, care Baring Bros., Lon- 
don, England; F. C. McDuffie, 40 
Water St., Boston ; D. C. MeMartin, 
Beaman, Iowa; F. H. Morgan, 53 
Ames Bldg., Boston; A. St. J. New- 
bury, 510 Western Reserve Bldg., 
Cleveland, O.; D. J. Richards, Sher- 
born, Mass. ; W. P. Richards, 53 Kilby 
St., Boston ; S. B. Stiles, 15 Wall St., 
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N. Y.; A. L. Thomsen, 16 W. Madi- 
son St., Baltimore, Md. ; F. L. Well- 
man, 15 Wall St. N. Y¥.; E. M. 
Wheelwright (after July 1), Tremont 
Bldg., Boston ; J. F. Winslow, 43 St. 
Paul Bldg., Boston ; T. T. Goff, Oster- 
ville, Mass. ; C. Lowell, 53 State St., 
Boston ; K. Wheeler, 139 Grant Ave., 
Allegheny, Pa. — C. G. Shaw has pub- 
lished “The Deane Papers,” 5 vols. 
— P. Lowell, ‘‘ Mars.” — A. Sampson, 
A Contribution to the Book of the 
Boone & Crockett Club (Hunting 
in Many Lands), title : “A Bear Hunt 
in the Sierras.”—C. W. Stickney, 
“ Bessemerizing of Copper Mattes.” 
—F. J. Stimson, “King Noanett,” a 
novel. —J. T. Wheelwright, “ Lines 
read at the Centennial Celebration of 
the Hasty Pudding Club;” “A Bad 
Penny,” a novel. — Next Commence- 
ment will be the 20th anniversary of 
the graduation of the Class. The Class 
dinner will be given at the County 
Club, Brookline, on Commencement 
Day. 
1877. 
JOHN F. Ty er, Sec. 
5 Tremont S8t., Boston. 

Andrew Woods has recently been 
visiting in Boston and New York. He 
is practicing law in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. — Holworthy 14 will be open as 
usual on Commencement. — W. E. 
Russell has been indorsed for presi- 
dent of the U. S. by the Democratic 
Convention in Massachusetts. On 
April 13 he delivered the oration at 
the centennial of the Democratic party 
at Monticello, Va. 


1878. 
Jos. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
Box 3573, Boston. 
C. C. Binney is attorney in the 
Department of Justice, and one of 
the vice-presidents of the Washington 
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Harvard Club. He is also a member 
of the executive committee of the 
Washington Cricket Club. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Baily was elected a member 
of the Newton Common Council last 
December.— The Secretary would like 
the addresses of G. F. Cook, Frank 
Donaldson, M. W. Story, and H. R. 
Sargent. — F. Almy has recovered 
from a surgical operation, performed 
successfully in March.— D. O. Ives 
has been promoted to be general 
freight agent of the Burlington lines 
in Missouri. — C. F. Sprague is a can- 
didate for Congress from Massachu- 
setts. 


1880. 
FREDERIC ALMy, Sec. 
165 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nearly 50 members of the Class are 
still in arrears on their subscriptions 
to the Class Fund. Notices of their 
indebtedness have just been mailed to 
them, and the Secretary will be greatly 
obliged for an answer to the notices. 
Those who subscribed originally more 
than was wise, and who now wish to 
cancel what remains of their subscrip- 
tion, are requested to say so.— A. B. 
Hart has resigned from the Cambridge 
School Committee.— H. I. Cobb has 
been selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as supervising architect of 
the new Post-office and Federal Build- 
ing in Chicago. — Josiah Quincy isa 
delegate at large to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. — Theo. Roosevelt 
has been reélected president of the 
N.Y. City Police Commission. — Dr. 
C. C. Foster returned to Cambridge at 
the end of April froma trip round the 
world. 
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1881, 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Class will celebrate its crystal 
anniversary by a dinner at the Ex- 
change Club, Boston, on Tuesday, 
June 23, at 7p. M. Business meeting 
at noon, Commencement, in 21 Hol- 
worthy. — Farley Brewer Goddard 
died at Eastman, Ga., March 18, 1896. 
He was born at Jamaica Plain, March 
31, 1859, the son of Nathan Chapin 
and Martha Brewer Goddard. He 
was prepared for college at the Mal- 
den High School, in which town he 
spent most of his life. After gradua- 
tion he remained two years at the 
Graduate School, receiving his Ph. D. 
in 1883, and a third year he passed 
as a resident graduate. He was ap- 
pointed instructor in Greek and Latin 
for 1885-86, but gave up work during 
the year on account of ill-health. He 
was for some time engaged in literary 
work in Malden, and in 1888 entered, 
by appointment as “ American Schol- 
ar,” upon the work of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, with which he was 
connected until 1891. On his return 
to this country he lived in Malden for 
several months, and was appointed 
instructor in Greek at Columbia Col- 
lege for the year 1891-92, a position 
which he resigned at the end of the 
year on account of his continued poor 
health. He passed several years at 
Monadnock, N. H., but the progress 
of his disease, consumption, was such 
that in 1895 he was ordered by his 
physician to Eastman, Ga. As an 
archaeologist, Goddard had taken high 
rank.— Curtis Guild is delegate-at- 
large to the Republican National Con- 
vention at St. Louis. —Wm. Noyes is 
superintendent of the Boston Insane 
Asylum at Pierce Farm, Mattapan. — 
J. C. Rolfe of the University of Mich- 
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igan will spend next year abroad under 
leave of absence. With Professor 
Bennett, of Cornell, he will edit a new 
College Latin Series, to be published 
by Allyn & Bacon, of Boston. — John 
Stewardson was drowned while skat- 
ing on the Schuylkill River in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1896. 
He was born at Philadelphia, March 
21, 1858, the son of Thomas and Mar- 
garet Haines Stewardson. He was 
prepared for college at Adams Acad- 
emy, Quincy. At the end of his Sopho- 
more year he left college and went to 
Paris, where he studied architecture 
for three years, in the atelier of Pascal 
and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He 
returned to Philadelphia in Sept., 1882, 
and entered the office of Mr. Chandler. 
He opened an office in Philadelphia in 
July, 1885, and in 1886 formed a part- 
nership with Walter Cope, under the 
firm name of Cope & Stewardson. He 
was prominent as an architect in Phil- 
adelphia, and was especially active in 
the movement for better architectural 
work in that city. — Boies Penrose has 
been chosen as alternate at large from 
Pennsylvania to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at St. Louis. — W. 
A. Slater has gone to Biarritz for the 
summer, and will spend the next year 
in Europe.— E. H. Baker has been 
added to the Central Vermont bond- 
holders’ committee. —G. M. Lane is a 
member of the reorganization com- 
mittee of the Oregon Short Line and 
Utah Northern R. R. Co. — Lawrence 
Godkin’s office is at 56 Wall St., New 
York. —E. A. Whitman has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Colonial Club, 
Cambridge. — J. M. Gibbons is presi- 
dent of the Boston English High School 
Association. — Carleton Sprague is 
dean of the Saturn Club at Buffalo, 
N. Y. — The Corporation have created 
the office of marshal to superintend 
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the Commencement exercises in San- 
ders Theatre, and have appointed Prof. 
M. H. Morgan to it. — Dr. G. A. Gor- 
don made a brief trip to England in 
May, having an engagement to preach 
several times at Oxford, but he is ex- 
pected home before Class Day. 
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1882. 
H. W. Cunnincua, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Secretary issued his Fourth 
Report in April. He announces that 
the next dinner will be in 1897, but 
that this Commencement there will 
be a lunch served at noon to members 
of the Class at Holworthy 13. Of the 
183 graduates 18 have died, and 9 out 
of 70 non-graduates. The Class has 
had one member of Congress, — 
Sherman Hoar, and three Harvard 
professors, —J. H. Beale, Jr., G. L. 
Kittredge, and S. Williston. — H. W. 
Hardon has been appointed professor 
of Law at Columbia Law School in 
New York city. —F. S. Hall is a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Con- 
vention at St. Louis from the 12th 
Congressional District of Massachu- 
setts. —Dr. W. H. Danforth has re- 
moved to Plymouth. — The address of 
G. W. Dickerman is 237 Broadway, 
New York city.— The Secretary would 
like the address of C. H. Goldthwaite, 
W. A. Rogers, O. A. Olmsted, and 
temporary members, F. H. Thompson, 
Henry White. — Albert Matthews and 
C. A. Snow have been elected mem- 
bers of The Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts.— E. P. Merritt and wife 
are passing the summer in Europe. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
W. H. Aspinwall has been appointed, 
by the President of the Boston Real 
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Estate Exchange, a member of the 
Arbitration Committee, to serve for 
one year. — A.C. Burrage was victori- 
ous in the competition arranged by the 
Boston Press Club, for the best article 
on * The Boston Subway,” not exceed- 
ing 500 words, and the prize was 
awarded to him at the annual dinner 
of the Club on Jan. 29. — R. G. Butler 
has been promoted from sergeant- 
major to second lieutenant, Company 
A, Twenty-second Regiment, National 
Guard of New York, commanded by 
Franklin Bartlett, ’69.—C. J. Hub- 
bard delivered an important address 
before the members of the Kansas City 
Real Estate and Stock Exchange, at the 
monthly dinner on Feb. 5. His paper 
was nominally devoted to “The An- 
nexation of Westport,’’ but embraced 
a general consideration of municipal 
problems, and the expediency of union 
between surburban towns and cities. 
— The Hon. C. S. Hamlin, at the din- 
ner of the Minnesota Democratic 
Association on Feb. 22, at St. Paul, 
advocated a uniform ad valorem rate 
upon all imports outside of the free 
list, arguing that thus the scramble 
and contention of favored interests 
would end forever.—M. W. Haskell 
has been promoted from assistant to 
associate professor of Mathematics in 
the University of California. He is 
also president of the Students’ Codper- 
ative Association, and secretary of the 
University Dining Association. — F. 
W. Kaan, who is serving his second 
term as a Republican member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, has served on the Committee on 
Mercantile Affairs, and has _ been 
House chairman of the Committee 
on Election Laws. — J. A. Noyes has 
been elected an active member of the 
Harvard Memorial Society. — Herbert 
Putnam, in furtherance of his purpose 
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to make the Boston Public Library an 
effective factor in popular education, 
has inaugurated the system of placing 
in the “ special libraries ” collections of 
books, maps, plates, ete., bearing on 
the questions of the day as they arise, 
such as the Venezuelan and Cuban 
problems, or to assist those who attend 
the more important lecture courses 
given in the city, which of course 
embrace a wide variety of subjects, 
scientific, artistic, and literary. He 
delivered an address on “ Books and 
Bookmaking” before the Merchants’ 
Club of Boston, on March 19, in which 
he spoke of the responsibility of a 
municipal library towards the educa- 
tion of the citizen; and on March 25 
he addressed the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston on “ The Public Library 
in Modern Life,” suggesting the pos- 
sible mobilization of the twenty aca- 
demic, professional, and proprietary 
libraries in Boston and Cambridge, 
with the great one of the former city 
as a central clearing-house and ex- 
change for the whole. — Alfred Tonks, 
from whom the Secretary has not 
heard directly since graduation, is re- 
ported to be teaching in the St. Mat- 
thew’s School, at San Mateo, Cal. — 
C. H. Grandgent has been appointed 
professor of the Romance Languages 
at Harvard, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1896.— N. C. Stevens is engaged in 
the manufacture of a proprietary arti- 
cle used for polishing silver, in Cleve- 
land, O., with an office at 514 Century 
Building. — Dr. Sollace Mitchell’s wife 
died at Jacksonville, Fla., on April 6, 
after a protracted illness. — Walter 
Soren spoke before the Old South 
Club of Boston, on March 16, taking 
for his subject the question: “ Should 
the Party Nominations be Made Di- 
rectly by the People?” — L. L. Baker 
is principal of the Turner’s Falls High 
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School at Montague, ana president of 
the Montague Teachers’ Association. 
—G. W. Beals was reélected secre- 
tary of the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, at the annual meeting, April 21; 
he and G. B. Morison were on the 
committee appointed to receive the 
victorious athletes of the club on their 
return from the Olympic Games. — 
Walter Curtis has left Savannah, and 
is now established in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
his address being 7 Montague Terrace. 
—W. C. Jennings has returned to 
Utah, and is practicing law in Salt 
Lake City, with an office at 32 Eagle 
Block. —E. W. S. Tingle has been 
appointed United States consul at 
Brunswick, Germany. — W. A. Rublee 
is an editorial writer on the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, and president of the Milwau- 
kee Press Club.— A. J. Weston is 
now a resident of Washington, D. C., 
at 1636 Rhode Island Ave., having 
retired from active business in New 
York, since when he has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe. — R. D. Sears has 
spent the winter abroad, being at last 
accounts in Egypt, but expects to re- 
turn home in the early summer. —C. 
W. Andrews is librarian of the Crerar 
Library. — L. A. Coolidge is in charge 
of the Washington Bureau of the Bos- 
ton Journal. — On Commencement 
Day, Stoughton 11 will be open as 
usual for the accommodation of the 
Class. Our fourth graduate dinner 
would naturally be due this June; but 
the condition of our Class Fund will 
not, unfortunately, admit of this ex- 
pense in addition to that of the Report, 
and our pleasure must be deferred. 


1884. 
E. A. Hreparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The address of O. F. Hibbard is 32 
Nassau St., New York city. 
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1885. 
Henry M. Wi1traMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The meeting of the Class on Com- 
mencement will be held at 23 Hollis. 
—E. D. Marsh has become one of the 
principals and proprietors of the Hale 
School for Boys, a well established 
private school, located at 86 Beacon 
St., Boston. —G. E. Foss, of Chicago, 
was renominated for Congress by the 
7th Illinois District Republican Con- 
vention, March 4.—Edward James 
Tilton, M. D., 94, died at Andover, 
April 17. 

1886. 
Dr. J. H. Houppieston, Sec. 
125 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

W. W. Baldwin has been appointed 
Third Assistant Secretary of State. 
Among his early duties was that of 
reviewing the evidence presented in 
a case of the Italian government 
against the Colombian, which was re- 
ferred to President Cleveland for 
arbitration. — Henry Cowles Miller 
died at Kennebunkport, Me., Feb. 22. 
After graduation he went to Europe, 
and began the study of medicine in 
Paris, but returned in a few months 
on account of illness in his family. 
During 1887-88 he was professor of 
Modern Languages in the Cathedral 
School at Garden City, L. I. Later 
he went through the course at the 
Harvard Medical School and became 
medical examiner in the Pension 
Office in Washington. In January, 
1893, he had an attack of pneumonia 
from which he never recovered, though 
he sought health at Asheville, Santa 
Barbara, and in Texas. A friend 
writes of him, “ Honest in everything, 
unselfish to the last degree, always the 
perfect gentleman, no matter what 
the circumstances, — such was the 
doctor. I see him as I knew him—as 
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one of the few men who have entered 
my life and done me good.” — Henry 
Morton Ayars died at Cambridge, 
April 3. He was one of the hardest 
workers in the Class, and after gradu- 
ation devoted himself no less earnestly 
to the study and practice of the law. 
As counsel in several important cases 
he had already begun to reap the 
fruit of persistent work. His wife, who 
is a daughter of President Warren of 
Boston University, survives him. Too 
busy to seek friends, he gave those 
who sought him always a cordial wel- 
come, time and thought, and they 
knew and valued to the full his ear- 
nestness, sincerity, and loyalty.— C. D. 
Porter has returned to the East, and 
his present address is 14 Maple Ave., 
Haverhill.—D. W. Shea has taken 
charge of the Department of Physics 
in the new Catholic University of 
America, at Washington, D. C.— H. 
B. Hutchins has accepted a call to a 
pulpit in Pawtucket, R. I. — The de- 
cennial dinner will be held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, the evening before 
Commencement. A room will be 
provided, as usual, for the use of the 
Class on Commencement Day. 


1887. 


GrorGE P. Furser, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

G. P. Knapp, who has been stationed 
at Bitlis, Turkey, as a missionary, has 
been reported inthe papers as arrested 
by the Turkish authorities. The State 
Department informs the Secretary 
that “ the statements are erroneous, as 
Mr. Knapp has not been arrested, but 
charges have been preferred against 
him of seditious propaganda among 
the Armenians. The United States 
Minister at Constantinople has given 
the subject much attention, and, at the 
instance of the missionaries at the 
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Turkish capital, has requested Mr. 
Knapp to come from Bitlis thither in 
order that the charges may be inves- 
tigated and disproved.” Later ad- 
vices state that as a result of vigorous 
measures on the part of our chargé 
d'affaires, Knapp has been released, 
which would seem to mean that the 
charges have been withdrawn. 


1888. 
F. B. Lunn, M. D., Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

No. 1 Holworthy will be open to 
the Class on Commencement. — The 
Rev. H. R. Miles has left New Haven, 
and is settled as pastor of the Wind- 
sor Ave. Congregational Church at 
Hartford, Conn.— The Rev. Herman 
Page will spend the summer in Eu- 
rope.—C. T. Sempers is director of 
the University Extension Work and 
lecturer in English in the Corcoran 
Scientific School of the Columbian 
University, Washington, D.C.—S. L. 
Swarts has removed from Cincinnati 
to St. Louis, where he is practicing 
law. 

1889. 
James Harpy Ropss, Sec. 
29 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. 

H. B. Crowl is connected with the 
Ironton Structural Steel Co. as chem- 
ist; his address is Lock Box 369, Du- 
luth, Minn. — The Rev. W. C. Green 
has left Castine, Me., and his address 
is 25 Beacon St., Boston. — R. D. C. 
Ward has been appointed instructor 
in Climatology at Harvard for the 
next academic year.—L. M. Jewett 
has been appointed U.S. vice-consul 
at St. John, N. B. — A. F. Craven is 
professor of Economics in the Corco- 
ran Scientific School of the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. — L. L. 
Hooper is teaching at the Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo.—G. A. 
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Reisner, who is this year employed 
as Wissenschaftlicher Hiilfsarbeiter in 
the Assyrian Department of the Royal 
Museum, Berlin, has received the dis- 
tinction of having a paper on “ Alt- 
babylonische Maase und Gewichte ” 
presented by Professors Erman and 
Sachau to the Prussian Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and it has been pub- 
lished in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Academy. Reisner has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Semitic Lan- 
guages at Harvard for 1896-97. — The 
Secretary hopes to publish a Report 
in the summer. Blanks will be sent 
out early in June, and members of 
the Class are most earnestly requested 
to respond promptly. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

W. N. Bates is teaching Greek at 
the University of Pennsylvania ; the 
report in the last issue of the Magazine 
of Mr. Bates’s death is not correct. — 
W. E. B. Du Bois is a professor at 
Wilberforce University, Ohio. — Her- 
bert Bates is literary editor of the 
Commercial Gazette, at Cincinnati, O., 
having resigned his position as instruc- 
tor in English at the State University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. He has is- 
sued an edition of “The Ancient Mar- 
iner,” published by Longmans, Green 
& Co.—L. H. Dow has been made 
assistant instructor in French at Dart- 
mouth College. —C. H. Page is in the 
Department of Romance Languages at 
Columbia College, New York. —G. P. 
Wardner will lecture next year on Evi- 
dence, at the Boston University Law 
School. 

1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


J. R. Finlay is at 519 Mesa Road, 
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Colorado Springs, Colo. — W. K. Flint 
has succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness in Milwaukee. — D. L. Hunt is 
abroad, studying medicine in the Con- 
tinental Schools. He has spent much 
time at Vienna and Berlin and in 
travel. He will return some time 
in the fall. His address is care of 
Baring Bros., 8 Bishopsgate St., Lon- 
don, E. C., England. — R. S. Hale has 
gone to England and the Continent for 
a few months on a business trip. Until 
July his address is care of J. S. Mor- 
gan & Co., London, England. — C. 
W. Alger is at Eustis, Florida, where 
he has orange plantations. — Lawrence 
Brooks has just returned from Europe, 
and is at present at 7 Arlington St., 
Boston. — P. M. Rhinelander is at 
Christ Church, Oxford, England. — F. 
G. Morgan is at New College, Oxford, 
England. — H. B. Washburn’s address 
is 30 Wellington Square, Oxford, Eng- 
land. The three, with A. V. Wood- 
worth, are studying at Oxford. — The 
Rev. J. R. Jenkins is at Columbus, O. ; 
address 136 E. Broad St., or Trinity 
House. —C. B. Burke has charge of 
the School of English at the South- 
western Baptist University, Jackson, 
Tenn. His address is 525 East Main 
St. He spent last year in Europe. — 
Dr. W. A. Parker has changed his 
office to 231 High St., Holyoke. — W. 
W. Mulford is interested with his 
brother, R. J. Mulford, 93, in a boy’s 
summer school, “Camp Choconut,” 
at Friendsville, Pa. —T. Everett has 
changed his address to Harvard Club, 
27 W. 44th St., New York. —J. O. 
Powers is in San Francisco, at the 
Mills Building. He is a writer on 
Business. — Dr. E. A. Codman has two 
offices : Office hours at 19 Exchange 
Pl., 12-3 p. m., at 104 Mt. Vernon St., 
5-6 Pp. M., Boston. — R. W. Wood is 
with his family in Berlin. He is carry- 
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ing on his research work. His writings 
have been: “The Affinity Constants 
of Weak Acids and the Hydrolysis of 
Salts.” ‘ Notiz iiber den Dissociations- 
grad einiger Elektrolyte bei Null Grad,” 
“ Uber Lisungen von Brom und Jod in 
Dampfen,” and “ Eine einfache Methode 
die Dauer von Torsionsschwingungen 
zu bestimmen.” Address Kantstrasse, 
141, Charlottenburg, Berlin. —J. L. 
Edwards, LL. B., Boston University, 
1895, is with Shattuck & Munroe, 35 
Court St., Boston. —J. M. Weisman, 
of the firm of Steinhart & Weissman, 
has removed to 39 East 12th St., New 
York city. — A. N. Barron was in 
February at Hotel Anderson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. His address will, however, 
remain 25 Polk St., Charlestown. — P. 
B. Valié was in Boston early in the 
year. He has law offices in the Union 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. —F. 
W. Coburn is an instructor in Latin 
and Drawing at the Ethical Culture 
schools in New York city. He is still 
a pupil in the Art Students’ League 
of N. Y.—L. M. Stockton won the 
championship of America at court 
tennis in New York last March. —C. 
S. Hopkinson has returned from Paris 
and is at Cambridge. —F. G. Caffey 
has been admitted to membership in 
the law firm of Tompkins & Troy, 
Montgomery, Ala.— R. L. O’Brien is 
the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. His ad- 
dress is 71 Corcoran Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.— F. G. Fleetwood was 
last March elected town clerk and 
town treasurer of Morrisville, Vt. 
— J. M. Howells is an exhibitor in 
the architectural section of the Champ 
de Mars Salon, at Paris, for 1896. — 
F. R. Bangs is counsel for the Boston 
Police Board. — Philip Julian Harrison 
died of pneumonia in San Francisco, 
Cal., on April 28. After graduation 
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he spent three years at the Harvard 


Law School. He was admitted to the 
California bar at the January term of 
the State Supreme Court in 1895, and 
soon afterwards became associated 
with the firm of Rodgers & Paterson. 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Waldoboro, Me. 

G. A. Eaton is teaching in the High 
School at Ogden, Utah. — H. R. Allen, 
Jr., received the degree of M. D. in 
1895 from the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York city. His 
address in Indianapolis is 679 N. Dela- 
ware St.—C. H. Porter, Jr., is in 
charge of the mission work at the 
Willow Place Chapel, New York city. 
He is also assistant minister of the 
Church of the Saviour.— F. W. Mc- 
Donald is in the Land Commissioner’s 
office of the Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. — David Gray has left Buffalo 
and gone to New York, on the staff of 
the New York World. —The second 
triennial Class dinner will be held 
on Tuesday evening, June 23, at the 
Hotel Brunswick in Boston. — The 
Class will meet on Commencement 
at 19 Stoughton. — Notices of these 
meetings will be sent to the mem- 
bers of the Class, and the Committee 
are anxious to hear from every one 
expecting to be present. — The third 
Class Report is to be published this 
spring. Notices have been sent to all 
the members of the Class to send to 
the Secretary, before May 15, state- 
ments for publication. 


1893. 
Frep. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 
The Class will hold its Commence- 
ment spread this year in Hollis 8.— 


News from the Classes. 
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The first triennial dinner will be held 
in Boston the evening before Com- 
mencement, Tuesday, June 23. This 
dinner will be free to members of the 
Class, and all who can possibly attend 
are urged to be present and do all in 
their power to make this first reunion 
successful. The place of holding the 
dinner will be announced by circular. 
— Edward Renshaw Jones died in New 
York, Feb. 18, after a short illness 
with appendicitis. He had undergone 
an operation, and appeared for a time 
to be convalescent, but passed away 
very suddenly. He was born and 
lived in New York city, and was 25 
years old. Since graduation he had 
been in the Columbia Law School, 
from which he expected to graduate 
this spring. — Richmond Stone died in 
Washington, D. C., March 27, after a 
very short illness with pneumonia. He 
was 24 years old and a native of El- 
mira, N. Y. After graduation he 
entered the law office of Carlisle & 
Johnson, in Washington, meantime 
taking a course in the Law School of 
Columbian University. Last winter he 
was abroad as special agent for the 
Agricultural Department, but had re- 
turned to renew his law studies. — 
F. J. Taussig has entered the Class of 
98 in the Medical Department of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
—F. C. Lucas is established as attor- 
ney at law at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
the Lombard Building. —R. J. Mul- 
ford has established “Camp Choco- 
nut,” which he will manage this sum- 
mer. The camp is situated near 
Friendsville, Pa., and is intended as a 
place for young boys, where they may 
pass their vacation as much as possible 
out of doors. —J. A. Wilder is with 
the geological and botanical expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania now in the islands of Suchu, 
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Japan. Borneo is their next objec- 
tive point. 
1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
Watertown. 


The Class will meet in 23 Stoughton 
on Commencement.— The following 
794 men have been instructors at Har- 
vard during the past year : In Geology, 
J. B. Woodworth ; in French, J. D. 
M. Ford ; in Drawing, A. N. Johnson. 
The following have been assistants : 
In Botany, J. W. Blankinship; in 
Zoblogy, J. I. Hamaker, H. R. Lin- 
ville ; in Physics, L. D. Hil! ; in Chem- 
istry, G. Oenslager, C. A. Soch ; in 
Psychology, J. E. Lough ; in English, 
L. T. Damon, H. C. Greene, F. C. 
Prescott ; in Fine Arts, M. Mower ; 
in History, C. T. Wentworth ; in Eco- 
nomics, H. C. Marshall; in Semitic, 
M. M. Skinner. Proctors: R. R. 
Truitt, C. M. Reade. C. M. Reade 
is also auditor of Foxcroft Club. The 
following men are registered in ;the 
Lawrence Scientific School: H. W. 
Horne, B. C. Jutten. In the Gradu- 
ate School: J. W. Blankinship, A. M. 
Brooks, A.C. L. Brown, D. F. Calhane, 
D. F. Campbell, L. T. Damon, S. C. 
Earle, J. D. M. Ford, J. I. Hamaker, 
L. D. Hill, C. A. Horne, M. L. King, 
B. F. Linfeld (also teacher at Adams 
Academy, Quincey), H. R. Linville, J. 
D. Logan, J. E. Lough, H. C. Mar- 
shall, G. R. Noyes (also teacher at 
the Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge), G. Oenslager, the Rev. H. F. 
Perry, J. M. Prather, F. C. Prescott, 
H. I. Richmond, B. Sidis, M. M. Skin- 
ner, R. A. Small, C. A. Soch, O. M. 
W. Sprague, R. R. Truitt, C. T. Went- 
worth ; non-resident student, J. Sulli- 
van, Jr., John Thornton Kirkland Fel- 
low. In the Law School : Third Year, 
J. D. Arnold, W. R. Buckminster, D. 
A. Ellis, E. A. Howes, W. P. Meehan, 
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J. M. Minton, W. A. Quigley, C. M. 
Reade, W. C. Stone, J. F. Twombly, 
A. J. Wellington ; Second Year, S. 
Barnum, G. Beals, E. B. Bishop, John 
Boardman, C. Bullock, A. P. Carter, 
E. E. Clark, C. F. Clarkson, W. F. 
Corliss, J. F. Crosby, G. M. Cushing, 
W. W. Cutler, Alexander Dickinson, 
H. C. Dyer, D. J. Gallert, C. B. Glea- 
son, J. W. Glidden, G. A. Gray, A. D. 
Greenfield, E. P. Hervey, Robert Ho- 
mans, J. D. Hubbell, J. B. Kirkpatrick, 
FE. A. Knudsen, H. C. Lakin, J. A. 
McDonald, D. J. Mulqueeny, G. C. 
Niles, J. A. Pew, E. E. Reardon, E. 
C. Roché, E. P. Saltonstall, Clifford 
Seasongood, S. B. Shackford, H. W. 
Thayer, G. H. Tinkham, E. Tucker- 
man, B. G. Waters, G. T. Weitzel ; 
First Year, A. Bettman, John Corbett, 
F. F. Dresser, R. E. Gregg, F. H. 
Richards. In the Medical School: 
Fourth Class, H. A. Barnes, S. I. 
Schwab ; Third Class, E. C. Hixon, H. 
G. Spooner, F. W. Stetson, G. S. 
Whiteside ; Second Class, R. T. Atkin- 
son, W. C. Bailey, A. A. Beebe, Hugh 
Cabot, H. F. Coburn, L. R. G. Cran- 
don, Lincoln Davis, S. S. Dearborn, 
Sherwin Gibbons, W. S. Johnson, 
Harris Kennedy, Maynard Ladd, W. 
C. Mackie, G. B. Magrath, W. R. May, 
Percy Musgrave, R. D. Small, Robert 
Soutter, I. N. Tilden, Hugh Williams ; 
First Class, A. L. Reagh, H. M. Swift. 
In the Divinity School, L. M. Green- 
man. At the Bussey Institution, E. 
L. Walker. — C. R. Stetson isa student 
of theology in the Episcopal Seminary 
at Alexandria, Va. —H. L. Cannon is 
teaching in the Friend’s Classical 
School, Washington, D. C.—F. L. 
Tufts has been assigned a graduate 
fellowship at Columbia for 1896-7. 
The Secretary has issued his first 
Class Report, which includes in its 189 
pages interesting statistics, various rec- 
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ords of the College course, information 
as to the whereabouts of temporary 
members and special students, and a 
list of addresses. The Class entered 
college 367 in number and graduated 
with 370. There are, however, 555 
men included in the report. The Class 
of ’79 entered with 251 and graduated 
with 189. 


Birthplace. Residence. 

Class Class Class 

of 94. of 79. of ’94. 

New England States...... 176 142 389219 
Middle States. .........00. 84 33 76 
Western States,.......... 80 16 60 
Southern States.......... 9 5 5 
Outside the U. 8.......... 21 2 10 


The average age at Commencement 
was in 1889, 22 yrs. 8.88 mos. ; 1892, 
23 yrs. 2.07 mos. ; 1894, 23 yrs. 3.1 
mos. The 369 replies to the question 
of probable occupation were as follows : 
business 58, law and teaching 76 each, 
medicine 32, ministry 15, study 21, 
geology 2, chemistry 4, journalism 12, 
engineering 13, architecture 5, music 
3, mining 1, various others 7, unde- 
cided 4. Of the members 102 were 
sons of college graduates: Harvard 
40 ; foreign universities, Bowdoin 6 ; 
College of New York 5; Union 4; 
Brown, Dartmouth, Yale 3 each ; Am- 
herst, Trinity, Williams, Washington, 
and Jefferson 2 each ; Antioch, Bates, 
Bible College, Kentucky, Christian 
Brothers College, Columbia, Gambia, 
Hiram, Hobart, Johns Hopkins, Madi- 
son University, N. Y., Middlebury, 
Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Pennsylvania 
College, Rochester, St. Xavier Cincin- 
nati, Tufts, University of Kentucky, 
University of Michigan, University of 
New Brunswick, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Wesleyan, Wilmington one 
each. — The religious views of the 
Class were as follows: Unitarian and 
Episcopalian 85 each, Congregational- 
ist 48, Baptist 19, Methodist 18, Pres- 
byterian 14, Catholic 12, Universalist 
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8, Jewish 6, Swedenborgian 5, Friends 
and Disciples 4 each, Lutheran and 
Mormon 2 each, German Reformed 1, 
Agnostic 7, non-sectarian and theist 1 
each, various others 14, none, unde- 
cided, or not given 29. — The political 
preferences of ’90 and ’94 were Repub- 
lican 111, 185; Democratie 70, 113 ; 
Independent 23, 17; Mugwump 0, 2 ; 
Prohibition 3, 5 ; Free Trade and Tar- 
iff Reform 1,2; People’s Party 0,1; 
Conservative (Canadian) 0,1; none or 
undecided 27, 39. — Including tempo- 
rary members and special students, 148 
men had pursued remunerative occu- 
pation before entering college: busi- 
ness 52, teaching 42, farming 11, jour- 
nalism 9, music 7, ministry 5, law 3, 
stenography 3, unclassified 46, various 
occupations 19, ‘ Business” and “ vari- 
ous occupations ” included wharf clerk, 
railroad freight clerk, newsboy, waiter 
on government boat, rancher, cutter in 
shoe factory, hotel clerk, private secre- 
tary, surveyor, peddler, grocery clerk, 
organist, traveling salesman, em- 
ployee for Gypsy Moth Commission, 
lumberman, director of agricultural 
experiment station, machinist, butch- 
er’s boy, tailor, carpenter, horse-car 
conductor, sailor. During the sum- 
mer vacations 170 men worked at the 
following remunerative occupations : 
teaching or tutoring 46, business 25, 
farming 22, canvassing 21, hotel em- 
ployees 19, bookkeeping 18, journal- 
ism 11, clerk 8, engineering 5, music 
and ministry 3 each, lecturing and sten- 
ography 2 each, “ yes ” 9, “ various oc- 
cupations,” 31. “ Business” and “ va- 
rious occupations” included painter, 
check clerk in freight depot, asphalt 
paver, plasterer, peddler, bricklayer, 
telegraph wire stringer, grocery clerk, 
stablekeeper, employee on ocean 
steamer, chemist, member ef the U.S. 
Geological Survey, member of the 
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State Board of Agriculture, laboratory 
assistant, clerk at Faneuil Hall, super- 
intendent of canning establishment, 
newsboy, metre-reader, employees of 
Gypsy Moth Commission (4), machin- 
ist, employee of Boston Water Works, 
attorney at law, and “too numerous to 
mention.” — Forty-four of the Class 
contributed to the college papers and 
76 had some of their writings pub- 
lished outside of college papers. — 
College expenses varied from “not 
much over $300” to $3,500, being 
classified as follows: below $500, 51 
(boarded at home, 17); $500-700, 
89 ; $700-1,000, 83; above $1,000, 
96 ; above $2,000, 4 ; above $3,000, 1. 
— Following are some of the an- 
swers to the question, “ What advan- 
tages do you think you ought to have 
found at Harvard which you have 
failed to find?” Courses.— “ Pre- 
scribed courses that are not farces.” 
“ Better teachers in the lower courses ” 
(2). “ More constructive, less analytic 
criticism in the English department.” 
“ Assistants in English courses who 
know as much as their pupils.” ‘‘ Ad- 
vice as to selection of courses” (5).— 
These new courses were proposed : 
In systematic zodlogy and the study 
of animal habits ; in journalism ; in 
industrial work ; in Celtic and Sla- 
vonic ; a general introductory course 
in comparative philology ; a general 
course in astronomy (2); courses in 
architecture ; a course in the current 
productions in art, music, and the 
drama. — Other wants: New library 
(9); better ventilation in the read- 
ing rooms ; better dormitories, better 
baths in dormitories (3); more con- 
venient grounds for tennis and scrub 
teams ; better eating and drinking ; 
better weather and boarding. — Social 
advantages: goodfellowship among 
the students; less Harvard indiffer- 
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ence (31); more intimate relation 
between instructors and students (8). 
“ A greater development of independ- 
ent thought.” “More unity of feel- 
ing, — the Yale spirit.” “ More uni- 
versity life, less high school teach- 
ing.” Class feeling: “ the democracy 
that exists at Yale” (2). “Stronger 
religious sentiment. A University 
Club, in which any student would be 
entitled to membership.” ‘Not the 
place for a poor student.” “A decent 
city to live in.” “Filters on Fresh 
Pond water.” “Less smoking.” 
“ Less snobbishness ” (3). “ I ought to 
have found the professors making bet- 
ter use of their knowledge for the 
good of students and of mankind.” “I 
ought to have paid more attention to 
college life and athletics and less to 
books.” “A free college spirit, less 
provincialism.”’ Not enough free- 
dom for a man who knows what spe- 
cial studies he wishes to take. The 
University does not compare in this re- 
spect with foreign universities or even 
with some colleges in this country.” 
“A spirit of codperation, of interest 
among men in each other, and of will- 
ingness to take definite responsibility.” 
“ T have found no enthusiasm or inspi- 
ration ; too much negative, not enough 
positive criticism.” “A Class Secre- 
tary that would not ask impudent 
questions.’’ — Ep. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

The Class will meet Commence- 
ment Day in Hollis 20.— A. J. 
Boyden is with the American Bell 
Telephone Co. in Boston. —G. W. 
Cox is principal of the McCollom 
Institute, Mount Vernon, N. H.— P. 
Crocker is in the Maintenance of Way 
Department of the Fitchburg R. R. — 
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A. L. Cross is assistant in Colonial 
History at Harvard. —P. Curtis is 
with Parkinson & Burr, bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — Ewing Cockrell is 
a student of law in the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C.—F. 
Davis, Jr., R. Floyd, and E. H. Pool 
are studying in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, New York. — 
W. Fairbank is with the Congress Gold 
Company, Congress, Arizona. — M. B. 
Fanning is one of the masters at the 
Powder Point School, Duxbury. — F. 
Farwell is farming at New London, 
N. H.— W. L. F. Gilman was elected 
president of his Class at the Bos- 
ton University Law School. — N. H. 
Laughton is at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y.—G. C. Lodge 
had a sonnet in Scribner’s for April, 
1896. — W. S. Patten is in the Boston 
office of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co., Ltd.— A. S. Pier is with 
the Youth’s Companion, Boston. — W. 
H. Price is principal of the Bethlehem 
High School, Bethlehem, N. H. —L. 
C. Renfro is with Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., Boston. — F. E. Sears is teaching 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — 
J. C. Smith is president of the Copley 
Cycle Co., Boston.—E. Slade is an 
electrician with the American Bell 
Telephone Co.—F. P. Thompson is 
with the Southern Railway Co. at 
Atlanta, Ga.— H. P. Walker is an 
electrician at Washington, D. C.—A. 
Wardner is with the Continental Trust 
Co., New York city. — N. H. White 
is owner and manager of the Boston 
Bookbinding Co.— The ’95 members 
of the Pi Eta Society held their first 
reunion at the club-house in Cam- 
bridge on April 16.—G. G. Murchie 
has returned from Europe. —G. I. 
Clapp is teaching at Milford. — J. S. 
McLueas is instructor in English in 
Clemson College, S. C. 
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Dr. Z. B. Adams, m ’53, has been 
honored by a bronze tablet placed on 
the field of Gettysburg, Pa., which 
bears the following inscription: “ Be- 
hind this group of rocks on the after- 
noon of July 2, 1863, Surgeon Z. 
Boylston Adams placed the field hos- 
pital of the 32d Mass. Infantry, 2d 
Brigade, 1st Division, 5th Army Corps. 
Established so near the line of battle, 
many of our wounded escaped capture 
or death by its timely aid.” 

Among the officers of the Massachu- 
setts Society of Colonial Wars are the 
following Harvard men: Governor, 
F. E. Abbott, 59; deputy governor, 
A. J. C. Sowdon, ’57; registrar, J. 
A. Noyes, ’83; chancellor, M. M. 
Bigelow, p ’79; surgeon, M. Stan- 
dish, m ’79; chaplain, G. M. Bodge, 
t ’°78; council, S. A. Bent, / 65; N. 
Thayer, "71; F. Merriam, ’71 ; C. M. 
Green, ’74. Among the members of 
the Society are N. Appleton, 63 ; J. 
B. Ayer, 69; E. H. Abbot, 55; R. 
M. Appleton, 87; E. J. Cutter, 77; 
C. A. Fernald, m ’°72; A. D. Foster 
73; S. S. Green, ’58 ; L. C. Hall, 792 ; 
H. O. Houghton, ’77 ; J. B. Holden, 
lh J. Ts. Bale, me 685 i. F- 
Jenks, 63; C. F. Mason, ’82; J. G. 
Mumford, ’85 ; G. H. Norcross, ’75 ; 
G. J. Putnam, ’87 ; C. D. Palmer, ’68 ; 
V. C. Pond, d’80; J. R. Rich, ’70; 
R. Wolcott, ’70 ; E. M. Wheelwright, 
°76; W. Wetherbee, 87; H. L. 
Wheeler, ’81 ; H. E. Ware, ’67. 

Judge J. M. Barker, L. S., ’62, of 
Pittsfield, has been elected a member 
of the Mass. Historical Society. 

Simon Newcomb, s ’58, and Dr. J. 
S. Billings, h ’86, have gone to Europe 
to attend an international conference 
of nautical almanac-makers and cata- 
loguers. 
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On May 3 the Rev. Jos. Osgood, 
i °42, retired from active service as 
pastor of the Unitarian church at 
Cohasset, after a pastorate of 54 years. 

Dr. W. R. Brooks, p ’75, professor 
of Zodlogy and director for 15 years of 
the Marine Zoological Laboratory of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been 
made a fellow of the Royal Micro- 
scopical Society. 

H. A. Rice, / 95, has been elected 
coroner in Pawtucket, R. I. 

A. C. Hamlin, m 55, is mayor of 
Bangor, Me. 

Richard Olney, /’58, has been prom- 
inently mentioned as a possible can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 
for president of the United States. 

S. D. Judd, s ’94, is in the Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington, D. C., 
and an instructor in the Georgetown 
College. 

E. L. Godkin, h ’71, has resigned as 
commissioner of the New York City 
Civil Service Supervisory Board. 

A new chair in Medical Jurispru- 
dence has been established at Boston 
University Law School; it will be 
filled by Prof. John Ordronaux, / 52. 

Charles Doe, L. S., 53-54, chief 
justice of New Hampshire, died at 
Rollinsford Junction, N. H., March 9. 
He was born at Derry, N. H., April 
11, 1830, and was fitted for college 
at South Berwick Academy and at 
Andover. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1849. After gradu- 
tion he studied law with the Hon. D. 
M. Christie and at the Law School. 
He was appointed associate justice of 
the Supreme Court in 1859, resign- 
ing in 1874. In 1876 he was made 
chief justice. Dartmouth conferred 
the degree of LL. D. upon him in 
1873. 

R. G. Eaton, M. S., is house officer 
at the Worcester City Hospital. 
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W.S. Choate, . ’72, was the Repub- 
lican nominee for mayor of Augusta, 
Me. 

Eugene Fillmore Dunbar, m ’80, 
died at Jamaica Plain, in February, 
1896. He was born in North Anson, 
Me., in 1851, and came to Boston in 
1867. He graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy in 
1876 and from the Medical School in 
1880. He was a member of the Rox- 
bury Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, Boston Therapeutical Society, 
Roxbury Medical Club, Jamaica 
Plain Clinical Club, and others, for 
several of which he was medical ex- 
aminer and censor. He also belonged 
to many fraternal societies, including 
Anawan Tribe of Red Men, Daniel 
Hersey Lodge and Charles Hayden 
Encampment, I. O. O. F. He was 
also an active member of various Ma- 
sonic bodies, having taken all the 
degrees, including the 32d, but never 
held office. He was a member of the 
surgeon’s staff of Boston Command- 
ery, K. T., at the triennial conclave in 
August last. He also belonged to the 
Jamaica, Eliot, and Congregational 
clubs, and was a member of the Boyl- 
ston Congregational Church. 

J.S. Roberts, m ’93, is practicing in 
Newmarket, N. H. 

C. B. Little, L. S., ’79-’80, is presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and 
the Capital Bank of Bismarck, North 
Dakota. He was elected judge of 
probate in 1884, and reélected in 
1886 ; was inspector-general on Gov- 
ernor Pierce’s staff ; was elected to 
the State Senate in 1889, reélected in 
1890, and again in 1892 for a term 
of four years. 

D. H. Chamberlain, / ’64, will be the 
orator at the Commencement exercises 
of Northwestern University, June 11. 

J. V. Lewis, s 93, is professor of 
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Geology and Mineralogy in Clemson 
College, S. C. 

E. D. Williams, m 94, is practicing 
in West Boylston. 

Benjamin Franklin Tweed, h ’53, 
died in Cambridge, April 4, 1896, at 


the age of eighty-six. He was pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, Logic, and Eng- 
lish Literature in Tufts College from 
1855 to 1864. He was also professor 
of English Literature in Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, from 1864 
to 1870. He was superintendent 
of schools in Charlestown and the 
Charlestown District from 1870 to 
1876 ; supervisor of schools in Boston 
from 1876 to 1880; he was author of 
Tweed’s “ Grammar.” 

Seaton Munroe, / ’62, died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 4, 1896. He was 
the son of Columbus Munroe, a lead- 
ing citizen of the District, and his 
mother was Josephine Seaton, the 
daughter of W. W. Seaton, who, with 
Joseph Gales, published the famous 
National Intelligencer. Mr. Munroe 
was a lawyer of superior attainments, 
but he did not long practice his pro- 
fession. A late number of The North 
American Review contained an article 
written by him, entitled, “ Recollec- 
tions of Lincoln’s Assassination.” 

T. E. Barry, / ’74, is national sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Keeley 
League. 

J. M. Sterrett, p ’70, professor of 
Philosophy in the Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., has been 
elected president of the Washington 
Cricket Club, president of the South- 
ern Graduate Association of the 
Theta Delta Chi Fraternity, director 
in the Greenbrier Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club, and has also been reélected 
president of the Society for Philo- 
sophical Inquiry, and secretary of the 
Washington Harvard Club. 
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Simon Newcomb, s ’58, was re- 
cently elected Foreign Associate of 
the French Academy of Sciences, to 
succeed Helmholtz. 

B. R. Green, L. S. S., 63, is super- 
vising builder and engineer of the 
new Congressional Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Joseph Charles Felt Cheever, s ’56, 
died at Brooklyn, Feb. 8, 1896. He 
was born in Salem, and went to Brook- 
lyn in 1866, where he was a chemist of 
considerable note, connected with the 
New York Chemical Coal Tar Company 
as superintendent and stockholder. 

Thatcher Goddard, m ’82, died at 
Boston, Feb. 28, 1896, at the age of 
forty-four. He was prominent in 
club circles. In his college days he 
was a noted athlete. He tooka lively 
interest in all athletic affairs, being 
especially fond of rowing. He was 
one of the leading oarsmen of the 
Union Boat Club, and when rowing 
was in its prime, professionally, Dr. 
Goddard was always selected to ref- 
eree the most important matches, on 
account of his thorough knowledge of 
the sport, and his impartiality in mak- 
ing decisions. 

E. F. McClennen, 7 ’95, has been 
admitted to the bar, and is practicing 
in Wrentham. 

Judge H. E. Howland, / ’57, has 
been elected a director of the Nica- 
ragua Canal Company. 

T. W. Proctor, m 94, is practicing 
in Boston with an office at the corner 
of Tremont Street and Massachusetts 
Avenue. 

At the annual meeting of the South 
Metropolitan District Dental Society, 
on April 27, W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
was elected treasurer for the ensuing 
year, and L. D. Shepard, h ’79, was 
elected counselor for five years to the 
Massachusetts Dental Society. 
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Dr. Watson Loud, M. S., ’30-31, 
died at Romeo, Mich., Dec. 25, 1895. 
He was born in Westhampton, July 3, 
1806. He attended lectures at the 
Medical School in 1830-31, and grad- 
uated in 1833 from Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 

William Channing Russel, L. S., 
33-34, died at Yonkers, N. Y., Feb. 
24, 1896. His father was W. W. 
Russel, a New York merchant, and 
his mother Lucy Ellery Channing, a 
granddaughter of William Ellery, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence from the State of Rhode 
Island. The Rev. W. E. Channing, 
1798, was his uncle. He was born in 
Boston, Feb. 23, 1814. Educated at 
Columbia College and at the Harvard 
Law School, he was from 1836 to 
1864 a lawyer in New York city. The 
death of a son, an officer in the Civil 
War, called him from his practice, 
and, after filling for a time a post in 
the Freedman’s Bureau, he accepted 
the chair of History in Antioch Col- 
lege, founded by Horace Mann. He 
was, however, soon called away to 
take the professorship of South Euro- 
pean languages and the associate pro- 
fessorship of History at Cornell Uni- 
versity, to whose faculty he was one 
of the earliest appointees. A year or 
two later he was made vice-president 
of the institution, and remained so 
until his retirement in 1881, and during 
considerable periods, in the absences 
abroad of President White, he was 
the acting president of the univer- 
sity. From 1881 to 1883 he filled the 
chair of History at Brown University, 
Professor (now President) Andrews 
being then absent in Europe. Dr. 
Russel’s work in history was that 
which lay nearest his heart, and by 
which he will be longest remembered. 
He cultivated the fields of Roman and 
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mediaeval history, to which was later 
added the constitutional history of 
England and America. He was among 
the first to employ in this country the 
method of instruction now known as 
the seminary method. He wasamem- 
ber of the Anthropological Society. 

Ephraim Franklin Owen, L. S., 
87-88, died at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 
30, 1896. 

C. W. Peabody, L. S., ’93-’96, has 
been admitted to practice in the courts 
of Maine. 

W. P. Derby, m ’90, has been 
elected superintendent of outdoor 
poor in Boston. 

C. L. Long, 7 ’71, of Springfield, 
has been appointed judge of probate 
for Hampden County. 

M. H. Williams, v ’94, has been 
appointed a meat inspector for the 
port of New York. He is stationed 
at Jersey City, N. J. 

The Rey. J. P. Sheafe, ¢ ’74, has 
been chosen a trustee of the Bromfield 
School to take the place of the late 
Rev. A. A. Miner, h 63. 

L. E. Vail, L. S. S., died at Nice, 
France, Jan. 24, 1896. He was born 
in Washington, but passed the greater 
part of his life abroad. He received 
his academical education in Paris, and 
afterwards he was a student in the 
Scientific School. His father was 
Eugene A. Vail, who was for many 
years connected with the United 
States Treasury and State Depart- 
ments at Washington. Mr. Vail was 
appointed by our government on the 
eve of the Civil War bearer of dis- 
patches to France. 

Andrew Coleman Hargrove, / ’59, 
died at Tuscaloosa, Ala., Dec. 6, 1895. 
He was born in Tuscaloosa County, 
Dec. 18, 1837, was graduated from 
the University of Alabama in 1856, 
and from the Harvard Law School in 
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1859. He entered the Confederate 
service in 1861 as a member of the 
famous Warrior Guards. After a 
year’s service in the Virginia army he 
became lieutenant in Lumpkin’s Bat- 
tery of Light Artillery, and fought in 
all the great battles of the Western 
army under Bragg, Johnston, Hardee, 
and Hood, and was twice desperately 
wounded. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1875, 
which framed the present constitution 
of Alabama. He was State Senator 
from the district composed of Tusca- 
loosa and Bibb counties from 1876 to 
1884. In the latter year he was 
elected a member of the lower house 
of the General Assembly. In 1886 he 
was again elected to the Senate, and 
was chosen president of that body. 
He was repeatedly urged to stand for 
governor of the State, but he never 
permitted the use of his name. Re- 
cently he had been strongly urged to 
become a candidate for governor at 
the next election, but failing health, as 
well as other causes, prevented him 
from yielding to the insistence of his 
friends. At the time of his death he 
was professor of Equity Jurisprudence 
in the University of Alabama, and a 
trustee of the Alabama Brice Insane 
Hospital. He had held various other 
positions of honor and trust. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


By a tie vote, 13 to 13, the Board 
of Overseers have refused to extend the 
franchise to the Professional Schools 
alumni. 

The following Harvard men were 
members of a committee to investi- 
gate vivisection appointed by the 
American Physiological Society, the 
American Society of Morphologists, 
the American Anatomical Society, the 
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American Society of Naturalists, the 
American Society of Physicians, and 
the American Society of Surgeons : 
Dr. S. W. Mitchell, 2 ’86; Prof. H. 
P. Bowditch, 61; Prof. W. T. Por- 
ter; Prof. J. W. Warren, ’71, Bryn 
Mawr ; Prof. W. Patten, s ’83, Dart- 
mouth ; Prof. H. C. Ernst, ’76 ; Prof. 
C. S. Minot, p ’78 ; Prof. R. H. Fitz, 
64; Prof. J. C. Warren, 63. The 
Committee issued a “Statement on 
Behalf of Science,” explaining the use 
and need of vivisection. 

The Committee to suggest candi- 
dates for Overseers issued the follow- 
ing list on May 1: G. F. Hoar, ’46; 
R. S. Rantoul, 53 ; *Solomon Lincoln, 
57 ; F. V. Balch, 59; H.S. Russell, 
760; L. S. Dabney, 61; W. H. 
Forbes, 61; H. S. Huidekoper, ’62, 
Philadelphia ; J. E. Hudson, 62 ; C. 
P. Bowditch, 63; *G. B. Shattuck, 
763; *E. P. Searle, 64; *H. H. 
Sprague, 64; C. K. Fay, 67; Bel- 
lamy Storer, 67, Cincinnati, O.; F. 
H. Appleton, 69; J. B. Warner, ’69 ; 
*Francis Rawle, ’69, Philadelphia ; 
Walter Clifford, ’°71; H. W. Swift, 
71; Sigourney Butler, 77; C. P. 
Curtis, Jr., 83; J. J. Storrow, Jr., 
85. An asterisk denotes outgoing 
members of the present Board eligible 
to reélection. There are six vacancies 
to be filled; five for the usual six 
years’ term, and one for four years, in 
place of F. C. Lowell,’76, who resigned 
on becoming a Fellow. 

Professor Cleveland Abbe, ’94, and 
J. M. Sterrett, p ’70, of Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., have 
been appointed by that University to 
represent the University at the Jubilee 
of the semi-centennial of Lord Kelvin’s 
Professorship in the University of 
Glasgow, June 15-18. 

C. W. Eliot, 53, J. D. Long, °57, 
W. E. Russell, ’77, R. T. Paine, ’55, 
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and others, in February, issued a call 
to consider what action could judi- 
ciously be taken to secure a perma- 
nent system of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Among the newly elected officers of 
the Boston Athletic Association are 
J. O. Shaw, Jr., ’73, pres. ; Arthur 
Hunnewell, ’68, treas.; G. W. Beals, 
83, sec. 

Asaph Hall, h ’79, will give instruc- 
tion in the College during the aca- 
demic year 1896-97. 

Of the Phillips Exeter Alumni As- 
sociation, W. A. Bancroft, ’78, is pres.; 
F. R. Stoddard, ’66, J. C. Davis, 58, 
W. J. Otis, m ’80, R. O. Harris, ’77, 
and M. P. White, ’72, vice-pres.; J. A. 
Tufts, ’78, sec.; Robert Winsor, ’80, 
treas.; W. A. Brooks, ’87, S. M. 
Child, 7 ’90, exec. com. 

Among the officers elected by the 
Mass. Historical Society at its annual 
meeting are Pres., C. F. Adams, ’56 ; 
vice-pres., Justin Winsor, ’53, S. A. 
Green, ’51; recording sec, E. J. 
Young, ’48 ; corresponding sec., H. W. 
Haynes, *51; treas., C. C. Smith, A 
’87 ; librarian, S. A. Green, ’51 ; cab- 
inet-keeper, S. F. McCleary, *41; 
members of council, Arthur Lord, ’72, 
T. K. Lothrop, ’49, A. L. Lowell, ’77 
and C. R. Codman, 49. 

The following have recently joined 
the Mass. Reform Club: P. F. Hall, 
89; J. B. Williams, °77; A. B. 
Hart, ’80 ; S. H. Thorndike, ’90 ; E. 
H. Nichols, "78; W. C. Wait, ’82; 
Wm. Faxon, Jr., 83; R.H. Bancroft, 
65 ; J. F. Moors, ’83; H. W. Mon- 
tague, ’78. 

Among the directors of the Mass. 
Infant Asylum, Boston, are Tucker 
Daland, ’73, the Rev. H. F. Jenks, 63, 
W. L. Putnam, ’82, H. M. Spelman, 
*84, and Dr. E. C. Stowell, ’88. 

Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, C. F. Adams, 
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56, and Carl Schurz, h ’76, are on the 
permanent committee appointed at 
the National Arbitration Conference, 
held in Washington, D. C., April 22. 

At the annual meeting of the Mass. 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution, 
held 20 April, the following Harvard 
men were elected officers: Pres., C. 
K. Fay, ’67; vice-pres., G. S. Hale, 
44; treas., Andrew Robeson, s 62; 
registrar, J. A. Noyes, ’83 ; histo- 
rian, F. E. Abbot, ’59; board of 
managers, A. B. Denny, ’77, F. Mer- 
riam, ’71. 

Dr. Walter Channing, m ’72, is 
president, and C. K. Bolton, 92, is sec- 
retary of the Brookline Educational 
Society. 

Among the officers of the Mass. 
Audubon Society, to discourage the 
wearing of wild birds’ feathers, and 
otherwise to protect our native birds, 
are C. F. Adams, 56, Dr. W. S. Bige- 
low, ’71, Dr. W.S. Bryant, ’84, H. L. 
Higginson, [’55], Senator G. F. Hoar, 
’46, Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, Judge 
John Lowell, 43, Prof. E. S. Morse, 
h’92, Prof. C. S. Sargent, 62, E. A. 
Codman, ’91, J. A. Lowell, 91, J. B. 
Millet, 77, and Dr. C. S. Minot, p ’78. 

The Revs. C. D. Bradlee, 52, and 
James De Normandie, t 62, are among 
the incorporators of the new Tremont 
Dispensary in Roxbury. 

R. Appleton, [’84], J. J. Astor, [88], 
Perry Belmont, ’72, R. P. Carroll, ’85, 
W. A. Chanler, h ’95, J. E. Cowdin, 
"79, A. T. French, ’85, J. P. Morgan, 
’89, Nathaniel Thayer, ’71, have been 
elected governors of the New York 
Field and Turf Club. 

The Adams family of Quincy have, 
at the suggestion of the Hon. C. F. 
Adams, ’56, presented the house in 
which J. Q. Adams, 1787, was born, 
to the Quincey Historical Society for a 
museum. 
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The Greek government has granted 
the American School at Athens the 
privilege of excavating the site of Cor- 
inth. Much of the success of the 
work of this School has been due to 
the efforts of J. W. White, p ’77, and 
C. E. Norton, ’46. 

Curtis Guild, ’81, was selected to 
present the silver laurel wreath, the 
trophy of the Intercollegiate Debat- 
ing Associations, to the representatives 
of Bates College, the winning dispu- 
tants. The Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie, ’59, was one of the judges. 

Dr. Ira Allen Salmon, lecturer in 
the Dental School, ’68-’77, died at 
Dorchester, April 10, 1896. He was 
long one of the most prominent den- 
tists in Boston. 

The French government has con- 
ferred the cross of the Legion of 
Honor on Prof. F. W. Putnam, in rec- 
ognition of his achievements in the 
field of science. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
appointed C. S. Sargent, ’62, Alexan- 
der Agassiz, 55, and Gen. H. L. Ab- 
bot, 2 ’86, members of the new Na- 
tional Forestry Commission. 

John Graham, assistant instructor 
in the Gymnasium in 1880, had charge 
of the Boston Athletic Association 
team which took part in the Olympic 
Games in Greece in April. 

Portraits of President Kirkland, 
1789, and O. W. Holmes, ’29, both 
graduates of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy, were presented to the Academy 
at the Biennial Reunion of the Alumni 
Association in Boston. Among the 
officers of the Association are the fol- 
lowing Harvard men: R. T. Greener, 
770, one of the vice-presidents; ex- 
ecutive committee, G. W. W. Dove, 
s ’57, J. H. Ropes, ’89, and F. W. 
Moore, 93; Acting Governor Roger 
Wolcott, ’70, Mayor Josiah Quincy, 
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’80,T. K. Lothrop, ’49, J. W. Church- 
ill, 65, and F. W. Moore, ’93, were 
among the guests at the dinner. 

At the annual meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Boston Athenaeum the 
following officers were elected : Presi- 
dent, Samuel Eliot, ’39; vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Cabot, 40; treasurer, C. 
P. Bowditch, ’63 ; secretary, Albert 
Thorndike, ’81; trustees, G. W. 
Wales, h ’75, A. T. Lyman, ’53, J. C. 
Gray, ’59, H. C. Lodge, ’71, Russell 
Gray, 69, Roger Wolcott, ’70, G. B. 
Shattuck, 63, T. K. Lothrop, ’49, C.C. 
Jackson, 63, Barrett Wendell, 77, 
O. W. Holmes, ’61, A. L. Lowell, ’77, 
F. J. Stimson, ’76. 

At the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Yacht Club the following Harvard 
men were among the officers elected : 
Commodore, W. A. Gardner, ’84; 
rear-commodore, Augustus Hemen- 
way, ’75; treasurer, P. T. Jackson, 
65; regatta committee, A. N. Ran- 
toul, ’87, P. T. Jackson, Thomas Nel- 
son, 66; committee on admissions, 
C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Gordon Dexter, 
’87, Theophilus Parsons, ’70, W. C. 
Loring, 72; Robert Saltonstall, ’92, 
was elected a member of the house 
committee, and G. A. Goddard, ’65, 
a member at large of the council. 

The following Harvard men are 
among the officers of the Delta Upsi- 
lon Fraternity: President, A. A. Glea- 
son, ’86; vice-president and general 
secretary, J. I. Bennett, ’88; treas- 
urer, R. A. Jordan, ’92 ; Frank Vogel, 
°87, is one of the directors. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Charles River Embank- 
ment Company, the following Har- 
vard men were among the directors 
elected : Oliver Ames, ’86, B. F. Dav- 
enport, ’67, I. T. Burr, ’79, Allston 
Burr, ’89, and F. H. Viaux, ’70. Mr. 
Viaux was reélected clerk. 
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A. A. Lawrence, ’70, treasurer of 
the Dr. Peabody memorial fund, re- 
ports that a bronze tablet, bearing the 
following inscription, has been success- 
fully cast, and will soon be placed in 
Appleton Chapel : — 

ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, D. D., LL. D. 
PLUMMER PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN MCRALS AND 
PREACHER TO THE UNIVERSITY 
BORN AT BEVERLY, MARCH 19, 1811 
DIED AT CAMBRIDGE, MARCH 10, 1893 
AUTHOR, EDITOR, TEACHER, PREACHER, 
HELPER OF MEN 
THREE GENERATIONS LOOKED TO HIM 
AS TO A BENEFACTOR, A FRIEND, A FATHER 
HIS PRECEPT WAS GLORIFIED BY HIS EXAMPLE 
WHILE FOR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 
HE MOVED AMONG THE TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
AND WIST NOT THAT HIS FACE SHONE 

At the annual meeting of the 
Gwynne Home for Children the follow- 
ing graduates of Harvard were elected 
officers : J.D. Williams, ’66, president ; 
A. F. Wadsworth, ’60, treasurer ; 
T. T. Bouvé, h 50, counselor; E. H. 
Baker, ’81, clerk; W. Faxon, Jr., ’83, 
F. V. Balch, 59, W. H. Wade, ’81, 
E. C. Stowell, ’88, C. A. Whittemore, 
85, managers. 

The Harvard Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, composed of Harvard grad- 
uates, has been chartered. The follow- 
ing are directors: F. S. Parker, E. B. 
Jennings, ’86, of Fall River, R. W. 
Black, ’86, of Gardner, H. M. Sears, 
’89, of Nahant, Walter Clifford, of New 
Bedford, Wm. H. Coolidge, ’81, of 
Newton, H. G. Chapin, ’82, of Spring- 
field, Gordon Dexter, ’87, of Beverly, 
Col. S. E. Winslow, ’85, C. F. Adams, 
88, mayor of Quincy, Oliver Ames, 
2d, ’86, of North Easton, and D. B. 
Chamberlain, ’86, of Boston. Col. S. 
E. Winslow was elected president, and 
D. B. Chamberlain secretary and treas- 
urer. The company has a capital of 
$100,000, and intends to write only in 


the New England States, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. 

In the new Quinquennial, Edward 
Everett has 16 lines for positions held 
and honors received ; George Ban- 
croft, 18 ; John Lothrop Motley, 18 ; 
James Russell Lowell, 15 ; Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould, 20 ; Francis Parkman, 
10; Wm. W. Goodwin, 12; Alexan- 
der Agassiz, 28; Simon Newcomb, 
27 ; Samuel H. Seudder, 14; Edward 
C. Pickering, 13 ; Asa Gray, 34. 

The American Oriental Society held 
its 107th meeting in Easter week, at 
Andover. Professor Lyon read a 
paper on “The Distinctive Features 
of Assyrian Poetry,” and another on 
“The Argument from Silence in Dis- 
cussions of Hebrew History and Liter- 
ature.” His pupil, Mr. Skinner, an 
assistant in the Semitic Department, 
presented a study in Assyrian Gram- 
mar. Professor Lanman made an an- 
nouncement concerning the late Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s translation of the 
Atharva Veda, which he is now bring- 
ing out as volumes iv and v of the 
Harvard Oriental Series; and presented 
two papers entitled “Pali Miscella- 
nies” and “Sanskrit Epigrams.” The 
treasurer, H.C. Warren, ’79, was re- 
elected; and so were the other admin- 
istrative officers, with one exception: 
the secretary, Professor Lanman, af- 
ter nearly twenty years of such labor 
(which had been both secretarial and 
editorial), desired to be relieved; and 
in his stead was elected Professor 
Hopkins, of Yale, with purely secre- 
tarial functions. To effect a redis- 
tribution of burdens, the Directors 
appointed Professor Lanman to serve 
with Professor Moore of Andover as 
responsible editor of the Journal. 

Since and including 1880, Harvard 
has conferred 162 honorary degrees — 
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42 being conferred in 1886 at the quar- 
ter-millennial celebration. This is an 
average of 10 honorary degrees a year. 
During the first eleven commence- 
ments of President Eliot’s administra- 
tion, 1869-79, only 61 degrees were 
conferred, an average of 5.5. In 1873 
no honorary degrees were given, for 
the first time since 1830. 

Windows in Memorial Hall. — Fif- 
teen stained glass windows have al- 
ready been placed in Memorial Hall, 
leaving three unfilled. The classes, 
subjects, and artists are as follows : 

1825. Columbus and Blake, by H. 
Holliday. 

1844. Dante and Chaucer, by H. 
Holliday. 

1854. Sophocles and Shakespeare, 
by F. Crowninshield, ’66. 

1857. Sir Philip Sidney and Epami- 
nondas. 

1858. John Hampden and Leon- 
idas. 

1859. Cornelia, the Mother of the 
Gracchi, by J. La Farge. 

1860. Battle Scene, by J. La Farge. 

1861. Mediaeval Student and Cru- 
sader, by F. D. Millet, ’69. 

1863. Parting of Hector and An- 
dromache, by F. Crowninshield, 66. 

1874. Reconciliation of Themisto- 
cles and Aristides, by E. E. Simmons, 
"74. 

1875. French Discoverers, by C. E. 
Mills. 

1877. Charlemagne and Sir Thomas 
More, by W. J. McPherson. 

1878. Dr. Warren and John Eliot, 
by F. D. Millet, 69. 

1879. Pericles and Leonardo da 
Vinci, by F. Crowninshield, 66. 

1880. Homer and Virgil, by J. La 
Farge. 

Trees in the College Yard.—The 
following letter from J. R. Lowell, 
’38, to President Hill, ’43, was recently 


printed for the first time in the Cincin- 
nati, O., Times-Star : — 

My pear Dr. Hii, — I have been 
meaning to speak to you for some time 
about something which 1 believe you 
are interested in as well as myself, 
and, not having spoken, I make occa- 
sion to write this note. Something 
ought to be done about the trees in 
the College Yard. That is my thesis, 
and my corollary is that you are the 
man to do it. They remind me always 
of a young author’s first volume of 
poems. There are too many of ’em, 
and too many of one kind. If they 
were not planted in such formal rows, 
they would typify very well John 
Bull’s notion of “our democracy,” 
where every tree is its neighbor’s en- 
emy, and all turn out scrubs in the 
end, because none can develop fairly. 
Then there is scarce anything but 
American elms. I have nothing to say 
against the tree in itself. I have some 
myself whose trunks I look on as the 
most precious baggage I am respon- 
sible for in the journey of life ; but 
planted as they are in the Yard, there’s 
no chance for one in ten. If our build- 
ings so nobly dispute architectural pre- 
eminence with cotton mills, perhaps it 
is all right that the trees should be- 
come spindles; but I think Hesiod 
(who knew something of country mat- 
ters) was clearly right in his half be- 
ing better than the whole, and nowhere 
more so than in the matter of trees. 
There are two English beeches in the 
yard which would become noble trees 
if the elms would let ’em alone. As 
it is, they are in danger of starving. 
Now, as you are our Kubernetes, I 
want you to take the ’elm in hand. 
We want more variety, more group- 
ing. We want to learn that one fine 
tree is worth more than any mob of 
second-rate ones. We want to take a 
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leaf out of Chaucer’s book, and under- 
stand that in a stately grove every tree 
must “stand well from his fellow 
apart.” A doom hangs over us in the 
matter of architecture, but if we will 
only let a tree alone it will build itself 
with a nobleness of proportion and 
grace of detail that Giotto himself 
might have envied. Nor should the 
pruning as now be trusted to men who 
get all they cut off, and whose whole 
notion of pruning, accordingly, is “ax 
and it shall be given unto you.” Do 
pray take this matter into your own 
hands — for you know how to love a 
tree —and give us a modern instance 
of a wise saw. Be remembered among 
your other good things as the presi- 
dent that planted the groups of ever- 
greens for the wind to dream of the 
sea in all summer, and for the snow- 
flakes to roost on in winter, and believe 
me (at the end of my sheet though not 
of my sermon) always cordially yours, 
J. R. Lowe... 
Extmwoop, Dee. 8, 1863. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


Vol. vi of Harvard Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology has the following con- 
tents: “The Opisthodomus on the 
Acropolis at Athens,” John Williams 
White (with Plate); “ Artemis Anaitis 
and Mén Tiamu, A Votive Tablet in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,” 
John Henry Wright (with Plate); 
“The Date of Lycophron,” W. N. 
Bates ; “Quo Modo Iaciendi Verbi 
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Composita in Praesentibus Tempori- 
bus Enuntiaverint Antiqui et Scrip- 
serint,” S. M. W. Mather ; “ Homeric 
Quotations in Plato and Aristotle,” 
George Edwin Howes. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton, price $1.50.) 

W. S. Appleton, ’60, has recently 
published a list of 848 Senators who 
sat in the first fifty Congresses of the 
U. S. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

J. T. Hassam, ’63, has printed for 
private distribution the genealogies of 
the Hassam, Hilton, and Cheever 
families, compiled by him. 

Vol. ix of “The Silva of North 
America,” by Prof. C. S. Sargent, ’62, 
was recently issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. It contains descrip- 
tions of the chestnuts, birches, alders, 
myricas, willows, and poplars. The 
plates are by C. E. Faxon, s ’67. 

Prof. B. G. Wilder, s ’62, has 
printed a second edition of his “ Phy- 
siology Practicums, explicit directions 
for Examining Portions of the Cat, 
and the Heart, Eye, and Brain of the 
Sheep.” Thirty figures illustrate the 
text. (For sale by the Author, Ithaca, 
N..Y:) 

“ A Guide to the Study of Ameri- 
ean History,” by Edward Channing, 
78, and A. B. Hart, ’80, has been 
published by Ginn, Boston. 

For Longman’s English Classics, 
Prof. F. B. Gummere, ’75, has edited 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, and 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, and Prof. 
W. L. Phelps, A. M., ’92, have edited 
As You Like It. 

Maemillan has issued “Through 
Jungle and Desert: Travels in East- 
ern Africa,” by Wm. A. Chanler, h ’95. 

Prof. Clinton Scollard, Gr. Sch., ’86, 
has edited Ford’s The Broken Heart. 
(Holt : New York.) 

S. L. Foster, ’85, member of the 
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American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, has recently been contributing 
technical articles to the monthly street 
railway magazines. In the Street 
Railway Review for Oct., 95, he had 
“ Operating an Electric Road on a 25 
per cent. Grade; ” in the Street Railway 
Journal for Feb., ’96, “The Doom of 
- the Cable in San Francisco,” in the 
March number, “ Why the T rail is not 
satisfactory on San Francisco’s Paved 
Streets,’ and in the May, ’96, number, 
‘Electrically Operated Street Cars 
on Heavy Grades,” the last being a 
paper read by the author before the 
Street Railway Association of Cali- 
fornia. 

In the April number of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, Bernhard Berenson, 
*87, maintains that the Caen “ Sposali- 
zio” was not painted by Raphael at 
all, but that its real author was his 
second-rate fellow-pupil, Giovanni Lo 
Spagna, and that the Caen altar-piece, 
hitherto attributed to Perugino, far 
from having served as a model for 
young Sanzio’s masterpiece, is a mere 
imitation of that work. 

The address delivered on March 
15, by the Hon. F. W. Lincoln, h ’55. 
1895, at the centennial of the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association has 
been printed ; also Mr. Lincoln’s trib- 
ute before the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion to the 
late Ex-Gov. A. H. Rice, h ’76. 

“Buddhism : its History and Liter- 
ature,” six lectures by Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, of London, delivered at 
Cambridge last year under the aus- 
pices of the American Association for 
Lectures on the History of Religion, 
has been printed recently by Putnam, 
New York. 

Recent “American History Leaf- 
lets,” edited by Professors Hart and 
Channing, are “ Documents Illustrat- 
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ing State Land Claims and Cessions, 
1776-1802 ;” ‘‘ Documents relative 
to the Bank Controversy, 1816- 
1833 ;” “The Earliest New England 
Code of Laws, 1641.” 

Dr. J. R. Chadwick, ’65, has re- 
printed from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal an article on the de- 
velopment and use of medical libra- 
ries. Dr. Chadwick is librarian of the 
Boston Medical Library Association. 

John Bigham, p ’94, in an article on 
“The New Psychology,” in the May- 
June Methodist Review, refers to the 
recent advance at the Harvard Psy- 
chological Laboratory. 

Bishop W. S. Perry, ’54, has 
printed two small pamphlets : “The 
Alleged ‘Toryism’ of the Clergy of 
the United States at the Breaking Out 
of the War of the Revolution ;” and 
“An Historical Address” delivered 
at the semi-centennial of St. John’s 
Church, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Wm. A. Leahy, ’88, has won the 
fourth prize, $1,000, for a story called 
“The Incendiary,” in a competition 
organized by the Chicago Record. 

Professor Royce and Dr. Benj. 
Rand, ’79, are collaborating on a new 
dictionary of Psychology and Philoso- 
phy. 

Prof. C. R. Sanger, ’81, of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
has recently published ‘A Short 
Course of Experiments in General 
Chemistry, with Notes in Qualitative 
Analysis ;” and “ Laboratory Experi- 
ments in General Chemistry.” 

The course of lectures on Interna- 
tional Law, delivered before the War 
College Class at Newport during the 
session of 1894, by the late Freeman 
Snow, ’73, has been published by the 
Navy Department. 

The Scribners have purchased the 
plates of “Rankell’s Remains” and 
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“The Duchess Emilia,” by Barrett 
Wendell, ’77. 

An “ Economie History of Virginia 
in the Seventeenth Century ” (2 vols.), 
by P. A. Bruce, /’78, has been pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 

Roberts Brothers have issued ‘ Re- 
ligion of Hope,” by the Rev. P. S. 
Moxom, Preacher to the University. 

Ginn & Co. have issued “ The Plu- 
tus of Aristophanes,” edited for use in 
sight-reading, with stage directions, 
and notes in Greek (based on the Scho- 
lia), by F. W. Nicolson, ’87. 

Prof. W. J. Ashley has edited Gus- 
tav Schmoller’s “ The Mercantile 
System and its Historical Signifi- 
cance,” in the ‘ Economie Classics” 
series. (Macmillan.) 

William Parsons, ’56, is one of the 
contributors to “The Poor in Great 
Cities. Their Problems and What is 
Doing to Solve Them,” a volume de- 
voted to social questions. (Scribner.) 

W. D. Howells, A ’67, has published 
a new novel, “The Day of their Wed- 
ding.” (Harper.) 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, s 62, has col- 
lected and added to his articles on 
Domesticated Animals, first issued in 
Scribner’s Magazine, and published the 
series in a volume entitled “ Domes- 
ticated Animals. Their Relations to 
Maz and to his Advancement in Civili- 
zation.” (Scribner.) 

The Rev. M. L. Kellner, ’85, has 
issued in pamphlet form an “ Outline 
Study of the Prophecies of Isaiah.” 
(Lemcke & Buechner : New York.) 

Macmillan & Co. published recently 
“The Law of Civilization and Decay. 
An Essay on History,” by Brooks 
Adams, ’70. 

Among those interested in the re- 
vival of the Dunlap Society (whose 
object is the publication of papers of 
dramatic interest) are Joseph Jeffer- 
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son, h’95, William Winter, / 57, D. P. 
Griswold, [’87], J. H. Robb, [’66], E. 
J. Wendell, ’82. Wendell is the sec- 
retary. The first publication of the 
society will probably be a paper on 
“ Early American Theatres.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued 
“Florentine Painters of the Renais- 
sance,” by Bernhard Berenson, ’87. 

H. C. Lea, h ’90, has published the 
first volume of “ A History of Auricu- 
lar Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church.” (Lea Bros. & Co.: 
Philadelphia. ) 

The Rev. E. E. Hale, ’39, has pub- 
lished “ Studies in American Colonial 
Life,” the first volume of the “ Way- 
side Course Series,” issued by the 
Chautauqua Century Press. The sec- 
ond volume contains essays on “ How 
to Study History, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts.” The essay on the study 
of history is by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80. 

The Rev. C. F. Dole, ’68, has pub- 
lished “ The Golden Rule in Business.” 
(Meadville, Pa.: Ford & Vincent.) 

J. W. Powell, h ’86, has published, 
in the “ National Geographic Series,” 
two pamphlets entitled “ Physio- 
graphic Processes ” and “ Physio- 
graphic Regions of the United 
States.” In the same series, J. S. 
Diller, s ’79, has published “Mount 
Shasta — A Typical Volcano.” 

Henry Altemus (Philadelphia) has 
published “The Scholar in Politics,” 
by Richard Olney, / 58, and “ Inde- 
pendence Day,” by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, ’39. 

“Pirate Gold,” by F. J. Stimson, 
76, which first appeared as a serial in 
The Atlantic Monthly, has been issued 
in book form. 

The second volume of “Constitu- 
tional History of the United States,” 
by the late G. T. Curtis, ’32, edited 
by J.C. Clayton, has been published 
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by Harper & Bros., who also an- 
nounce “A Parting and a Meeting,” 
by W. D. Howells, h ’67. 

T. K. Lothrop, ’49, has written a 
“Life of Seward ” for the ‘‘ American 
Statesmen Series.” (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a new 
edition of Cairns’s “ Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis,’’ by Prof. Elwyn 
Waller, 67; “An Elementary Al- 
gebra,”’ and “An Euclidean,” by 
Prof. J. A. Gillet, 63 ; Toepfer’s 
‘“ Bibliothéque de Mon Oncle,” edited 
by P. B. Marcou, ’76 ; and selections 
from Goethe’s “ Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit,” edited by Prof. H. C. G. von 
Jagemann. 

T. S. Blair, ’44, has published “ Hu- 
man Progress: What Man Can Do to 
Further It.” (W. R. Jenkins : New 
York.) 

E. N. Kirby, ’89, has published 
“ Public Reading and Speaking.” (Lee 
& Shepard : Boston.) 

The 14th Annual Report of the 
Dante Society contains, besides the 
usual lists of officers and members, 
“Tllustrations of the Divine Comedy 
from the Chronicle of Fra Salimbene,”’ 
by Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, “A Vari- 
ant in the Vita Nuova,” by E. Moore, 
and a list of additions to the Dante 
Collection in the Harvard Library. 
(Ginn : Boston.) 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published 
vol. iv of the “Writings of Thomas 
Paine,” edited by the Rev. M. C. Con- 
way, ¢ ’54, and vol. iv of “ Winning of 
the West,” by Theodore Roosevelt,’80. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD MEN. 


American Historical Review. (April.) 
“The Battle of Bunker Hill,’ C. F. Ad- 
ams, °56; ‘‘The Broken Wills,’? M. M. 
Bigelow, p 79; ‘* Virginia and the Que- 
bec Bill,” Justin Winsor, ’53; ‘* Light on 
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the Underground Railroad,’’ W. H. Sie- 
bert, ’89, 

American Magazine of Civics. (Feb.) 
** The Education of the Negro,’’ J. L. M. 
Curry, / ’45; ‘* Proportional Representa- 
tion,” J. L. Whitney, ’89. (March.) ‘‘ The 
Problems of Charity,’’ R. T. Paine, ’55. 

Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
(Feb.) ‘‘ Principle of Taxation,” D. A. 
Wells, s °51. (March.) ‘‘ The Study of In- 
heritance,” W. K. Brooks,” p ’75; ‘* Nat- 
ural Features of Venezuela,’? F. A. Fer- 
nald, ’82 ; ‘‘ The Stamping Out of Crime,” 
N. Oppenheim, ’88 ; ‘‘ Principles of Taxa- 
tion,” D. A. Wells, s 51. (April.) ‘* The 
X Rays,’’ J. Trowbridge, s’65; ‘ Princi- 
ples of Taxation,’ D. A. Wells, s ’51. 

Atlantic. (March.) ‘‘ The Irish in Amer- 
ican Life,’”? H. C. Merwin, ’74; ‘‘ A Sem- 
inary of Sedition,” John Fiske, ’63. 
(April.) “‘The Scotch Element in the 
American People,’’ N. S. Shaler, s 62. 
(May.) ‘‘ The Teaching of Economies,’’ J. 
L. Laughlin, ’73. 

Biblical World. (Jan.) ‘* Adolf Har- 
nack,’’ J. H. Ropes, 89. 

Bond Record. (March.) ‘ Boundary 
Controversies in U. S. History,” A. B. 
Hart, ’80. 

Bostonian. 
Howell, ’83. 

Century Magazine. (April.) ‘‘ Who are 
our Brethren?’ W. D. Howells, h ’67. 
(May.) ‘* The Election of a Pope,” W. R. 
Thayer, ’81; ‘‘ Are Nervous Diseases In- 
creasing ?’’ P. C. Knapp, 778. 

Charities Review. (Jan.) ‘‘ The Argu- 
ment for Trade Schools,” Jos. Lee, ’83; 
‘*A Cyclopedia of Charities,” F. B. San- 
born, 755. 

Donahoe’s Magazine. (April.) ‘* Sympo- 
sium on Woman’s Rights,” C. R. Saun- 
ders, 84. 

Educational Review. (May.) Papers pre- 
pared for the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, by President Eliot, C. H. Grandgent, 
83, M. H. Morgan, ’81, C. B. Davenport, 
88, A. L. Lowell, ’77, N.S. Shaler, s ’62. 

Forum. (March.) ‘The Best Thing 
College does for a Man,” C. F. Thwing, 
76. (May.) ‘* The Political Situation,” E. 
L. Godkin, h’71; ‘‘ Our Duty to Cuba,” 
H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

Green Bag. (Feb.) ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great and the Lawyers,’’ O. F. Hershey, 


(Feb.) ‘“ Whist,” E. C. 
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91. (March.) ‘ William M. Evarts,’’ A. 
O. Hall, L. S., °45. 

Harper’s Magazine. (April.) “* Mad An- 
thony Wayne’s Victory,” T. Roosevelt, 
80. 

Journal of Geology. (Jan.) ‘* Geology of 
the South African Republic,” S. F. Em- 
mons, ’61. 

Lend a Hand. (March.) ‘The High 
Court of Nations,’’ E. E. Hale, ’39 ; ‘* Dis- 
tribution of Relief in Armenia,” E. G. 
Porter, 58. 

Lippincott. (Jan.) ‘‘ Architecture in 
America,”’ John Stewardson, [’81]. 

Metaphysical Magazine. (April.) ‘* Math- 
ematical Principle in Unity,’’? C. R. Dar- 
ling, / °77. 

New England Magazine. (Feb.) ‘‘ Home 
Culture for Americans,’’ N. Hapgood, ’90. 
(March.) ‘* Botany and Botanists in New 
England,’’ J. E. Humphreys, s’86. (May.) 
““G. E. Ellis,” ’33, A. B. Ellis, ’75. 

New World. (March.) ** Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham,’”’ T. W. Higginson, ’41; 
“Thomas Henry Huxley,” J. W. Chad- 
wick, ¢ 64; ‘‘ Tendencies in Penology,”’ 
S. J. Barrows, t ’75; ‘* Paul’s Doctrine of 
the Atonement,’ C. C. Everett, t¢ ’59; 
‘“The Preprophetic Religion of Israel,” 
Prof. C. H. Toy. 

North American Review. (Feb.) ‘* Prac- 
tical Politics,’ F. T. Greenhalge, 763. 
(March.) ‘* Natural History of Warfare,” 
N. S. Shaler, s 62. (April.) ‘‘ Great Brit- 
ain and the United States,’’ D. A. Wells, 
3°51. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (April.) 
““The New Sectionalism,”’ F. E. Haynes, 
89: ** The Anthracite Combinations,” G. 
O. Virtue, °92. 

Scribner’s Magazine. (April.) ‘ The 
New Photography by Cathode Rays,” J. 
Trowbridge, s 65. 

Student’s Journal. (April.) ‘* Lincoln 
and His Cabinet,’ C. A. Dana, °43. 

United Service. (March.) ‘* Grouchy and 
Napoleon at Waterloo,’’ F. L. Huide- 
koper, ’96. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Mississippi Basin. The 
Struggle in America between Eng- 
land and France. 1697-1763. With 
full Cartographical Illustrations from 


Contemporary Sources. By Justin 
Winsor, 53. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston.) In the present volume 
Mr. Winsor takes up the story of 
“Geographical Exploration in the In- 
terior of North America” at the point 
where he left off, and beginning with 
the settlement on the lower Missis- 
sippi in 1699, he follows the career of 
the French as they carried forward 
the work of discovery, until in the 
winter of 1742-43 Vérendrye stood at 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, and 
in 1749 Céloron, by way of emphasiz- 
ing the claims of France, was ordered 
to descend the Ohio and take formal 
possession of that stream and its trib- 
utaries. During all these years the 
English colonists had not been idle. 
They had not, it is true, made any im- 
portant contributions to the geographi- 
cal knowledge of the interior, and they 
were, practically, confined within the 
relatively narrow strip that lies be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the ocean ; 
but they still insisted upon their 
claim to an extension of territory 
westward to the sea, and their pack- 
men had already crossed the moun- 
tains, and were competing with the 
French for the trade of the valley. 
Moreover, they had increased in popu- 
lation far more rapidly than their 
Gallic neighbors ; and as they were 
beginning to feel somewhat cramped 
for room they were anxiously waiting 
for the time when they could safely 
scale the mountain barrier that walled 
them in on the west, and take posses- 
sion of the fertile valleys that lay be- 
yond. 

Under these circumstances, and 
with two such lawless elements as the 
packmen on one side and the coureurs 
des bois on the other, contending for 
supremacy in a region where the rifle 
was the arbiter of all disputes, a colli- 
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sion was inevitable, even if the pro- 
prietary claims of the mother coun- 
tries had not conflicted, and the con- 
sequent quarrel between them could 
have been fought out on the other 
side of the water, as the Indian chief- 
tain shrewdly suggested. This, how- 
ever, could not be done, and, accord- 
ingly, we find that for much of the 
time, from 1700 until the French were 
driven from the continent in 1763, the 
rival colonies were either engaged in 
open warfare or were living in a state 
of but ill-disguised hostility. 

In all this portion of the work, not 
less than that in which he follows the 
progress of the French in the interior, 
our author may be studied with pleas- 
ure and profit. As was the case in his 
previous volume, his appeal is to the 
eye rather than to the ear. In other 
words, retaining only so much of the 
story as is necessary to furnish the 
thread upon which to hang numerous 
maps and sketches, he shows us, as in 
a panorama, the advance in geographi- 
cal discovery from the settlement at 
New Orleans until the Mississippi 
Valley may be said to have been 
opened from one extremity to the 
other. That this progress was due al- 
most altogether to the exertions of the 
French is, of course, well known. In 
fact there is nothing more remarkable 
in the history of all this region than 
the rapidity with which they traversed 
it, and the masterly manner in which, 
when the final struggle came, they 
managed, although largely outnum- 
bered, to meet the English on some- 
thing like equal terms. In all proba- 
bility, but for the thousands of British 
regulars sent over by the home gov- 
ernment, the campaign of 1759 would 
have ended as did the preceding one ; 
and, instead of acquiring the free run 
of the Ohio valley, the colonists might 
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have been obliged to confine them- 
selves to the seaboard, until they 
learned to put aside all petty jealous- 
ies and do a little more of their own 
fighting. 

But whilst in full sympathy with 
Mr. Winsor’s method of writing his- 
tory, whenever and wherever applica- 
ble, we may be pardoned for calling 
attention to the careless way in which 
he sometimes expresses himself, and 
to an occasional lapse, like that on 
p- 4, where we are told that La Salle 
passed down the Great River in 1681, 
when (“Cartier to Frontenac,” p. 290) 
it was in 1682. There are, also, cer- 
tain opinions by the way, which are 
open to doubt. Take, for instance, the 
story of Moncacht-Apé’s (p. 210 et 
seq.) journey across the continent, 
which is said to belong “tothe class 
of fictions of which Defoe’s Appari- 
tion of Mrs. Veal is a conspicuous 
example.” This statement is made on 
the authority of Andrew McFarland 
Davis, and so far as the purpose of 
Le Page du Pratz in changing the con- 
clusion of the story is concerned, it is 
probably correct. But here the simi- 
larity ends, for the story which Le 
Page tells, and which he, perhaps, 
thought to bolster up by the changes 
he made, did not relate to an impossi- 
ble occurrence like Defoe’s Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal; and Mr. Davis, him- 
self, so far from discrediting the fact 
of the journey, as Mr. Winsor seems 
to do, is of the opinion (“The Jour- 
ney of Moncacht-Apé,” p. 30) that it 
was probably made. Of the same un- 
satisfactory character is the account 
(p- 16) of the Shawnees who were 
supposed by Parkman, Royce, and 
others to have been identical with the 
Eries, the Massawomekes, etc., when 
in point of fact the Jesuit Relations 
make it plain that they were none 
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other than the Mascoutens, or as the 
French called them the Nation du Feu. 
So, too, as good an authority as Bande- 
lier tells us that the expedition sent out 
from Santa Fé in 1720 to check the 
advance of the French up the Mis- 
souri River was destroyed by the 
Pawnees, and not, as our author says 
(p. 139), by the Osages. These are 
some of the statements to which we 
refer, and whilst they are doubtful and 
therefore objectionable, yet inasmuch 
as they do not affect the accuracy of 
the narrative proper we can well afford 
to overlook them. 

— George Chapman. Edited by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, A. M.,’92. (Unwin: 
London; Scribner: New York.) This 
is the latest, if not the last, of the 
excellent Mermaid series of the best 
plays of the old dramatists. Professor 
Phelps enjoys the distinction of being 
the only American to whose editing a 
volume has been intrusted. He has 
done his work well, choosing ‘ All 
Fools,” the two Bussy d’Ambois, and 
the two Byron plays as the best rep- 
resentatives of Chapman’s dramatic 
genius. His brief introductory essay 
is likely to stir up discussion because 
it advances opinions contrary to those 
of earlier critics. In spite of Lowell 
and Professor Ward, Professor Phelps 
declares Chapman’s excellence as a 
playwright to have been vastly over- 
rated. He finds Chapman’s charac- 
terization painfully weak ; he accuses 
him of attitudinizing, of pedantry, of 
an utter lack of spontaneity ; he inti- 
mates that Chapman’s fame as a trans- 
lator has lent undeserved lustre to his 
reputation as a dramatist. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Phelps acknowledges 
Chapman’s strength in philosophical 
reflection, and he might have enlarged 
on this quality, and shown how Chap- 
man, in exhibiting it, helped to com- 
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plete the circle of human thought and 
passion as embodied in the Elizabethan 
drama. The introduction, as will be 
seen from even this brief notice, merits 
the attention of all students of Shake- 
speare’s minor contemporaries. 

— Defoe’s History of the Great 
Plague in London, I. Edited by Byron 
Satterlee Hurlbut, ’87. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton.) II. By George Rice Carpen- 
ter, 86. (Longmans, Green & Co.: 
New York.) That two publishers 
should bring out simultaneously dif- 
ferent editions of this famous book is 
another proof of the vitality of De- 
foe’s reputation. If he be not a mas- 
ter of style according to academic 
rules, he has qualities without which 
no style can excel, qualities which are, 
for obvious reasons, rarely produced in 
academic forcing-beds. But our busi- 
ness is with his editors, not with De- 
foe. The introductions and notes 
which Mr. Hurlbut and Professor 
Carpenter have furnished to their re- 
spective editions are sufficiently dis- 
similar. Mr. Hurlbut, satisfied that 
the few authentic biographical facts 
which remain concerning Defoe do 
not warrant us in drawing too positive 
and full deductions as to his charac- 
ter, devotes his attention chiefly to 
Defoe’s works and rank in literature. 
Professor Carpenter, on the other 
hand, lays greater stress on Defoe’s 
life, for which he constructs a sort of 
apology. But has his parallel be- 
tween Defoe and Franklin any but 
the most superficial justification ? 
Franklin was methodical, shrewd, 
prosperous, one of the most success- 
ful men that ever lived, —if success 
be measured by contemporary ap- 
plause, and by very real honors, and 
by widespread influence ; Defoe suc- 
ceeded in no business, was a pain- 
phleteer of doubtful sincerity, spent a 
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large part of his time either in prison 
or in expecting to go there, and wrote 
popular fiction which did not save his 
last years from poverty and neglect. 
Franklin at his death was surpassed 
only by Washington in the esteem of 
his countrymen ; Defoe saw Swift 
and Addison and Steele, Gay and 
Pope outstrip him in popularity, and 
could little guess that his “ Robinson 
Crusoe” would, after one hundred and 
seventy years, have ten readers to 
their one? In the series of “ English 
Classics,” of which Professor Carpen- 
ter’s edition forms a part, the anno- 
tating is limited to brief footnotes 
which explain the meaning of obso- 
lete words or difficult phrases ; 
whereas Mr. Hurlbut’s edition con- 
tains over eighty pages of notes, in 
which he has quoted from Pepys, Vin- 
cent, Pye, and other contemporary or 
early writers who have left accounts 
of the great plague. 

— Anarchy or Government: an In- 
quiry in Fundamental Politics. By 
William Mackintire Salter, ¢ 776. 
(Crowell: New York.) This little 
book is a study of the question whether 
the activity of the government in re- 
straining the liberty of the individual 
ought to be extended or not. Starting 
with the doctrine that “the presump- 
tion is always against government, 
since interference with freedom is, in 
itself, an evil,” the author reaches the 
conclusion “that the sound general 
tendency for modern societies is to 
assert themselves more and more in 
the industrial realm ... until the 
whole industrial life of a people con- 
forms to the requirements of the social 
conscience, until every able-bodied 
person has a place in the industrial 
order, until industrial inventions and 
improvements become at last public 
property and accrue to the common 
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benefit.” The book shows much eru- 
dition, but the reasoning is not always 
logical. To take a single example. 
On page 111 the author says : “ Those 
capable of organizing and leading in- 
dustrial enterprise are in a minority, 
are indeed few ; hence they can put 
a price on their services which would 
be impossible if they were many. 
Their services are not worth more on 
this account, but they can get more 
for them. Because the community 
needs their services and cannot per- 
haps get along without them, they 
can, if they like, put ‘famine prices’ 
on the commodity (organizing and 
directing talent) which they have to 
sell.” But surely if the community 
needs the services of these men and 
cannot get along without them, they 
are individually worth more to the 
community than the services of a man 
whom the community does not need 
so much, and ean get along with- 
out. This idea that the employers, 
being few in number, have such an ad- 
vantage over their employees as to 
compel the latter to accept their own 
terms, lies at the basis of Mr. Salter’s 
conception of existing social conditions. 
He does not recognize another factor 
that seriously limits its operation ; 
namely, the greater mutual jealousy 
among employers, which often pre- 
vents their organizing as effectively as 
the workingmen. The best thing in 
the book is the running comment on 
the inconsistencies in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s extreme laissez faire doctrines, 
which is clever and forcible. It must 
be added that the book is very read- 
able, and the spirit throughout is ex- 
tremely temperate.— A. LZ. Lowell, 
wtf 

—Joanof Arc. By Francis C. Low- 
ell, ’°76. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston.) Mr. Lowell has produced a 
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good book. He brings together all 
the various material on Joan of Are, 
subjects it to close cross-examination, 
and sums it up with the carefulness of 
a judge. Better still, he has succeeded 
in making Joan of Arc human—a 
task only to be fairly measured when 
we remember how much legend and 
supernaturalism have added to the 
inherent strangeness of her career. 
He shows her to have been simple, 
healthy-minded, thoroughly feminine 
—in a word, the most sensible of 
pious enthusiasts. Even toward her 
“voices,” which she obeyed implicitly, 
she preserved as reasonable an atti- 
tude as Socrates towards his daemon. 
She was never in the pietistic flutter 
common to the saints and visionaries 
with whom she has too often been 
classed. To have shown her in this 
light, which we believe to be the true 
one, is greatly to Mr. Lowell’s credit ; 
it is a view which will probably be 
generally accepted when the evidence 
on which it is based is widely known. 
Contrary to what might be expected, 
the earlier part of the narrative, in 
which Mr. Lowell describes Joan’s 
military exploits, has much less inter- 
est than the latter part, in which he 
analyzes with great legal ability the 
intricate proceedings at her trial and 
her own internal conflict. With per- 
fect fairness he sets forth the position 
of her prosecutors, showing how nat- 
ural it was for them to assume that 
she was possessed by evil spirits, and 
how, accordingly, they were justified 
in condemning her. The question of 
the origin and nature of her voices 
Mr. Lowell leaves for psychologists to 
decide, holding that the historian’s 
duty is simply to record them and the 
public events to which they gave rise. 
In an appendix he discusses this mat- 
ter, besides drawing an interesting 
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parallel between Joan and St. Cather- 
ine of Siena, and sketching at consid- 
erable length the repulsive character 
of Charles VII — the beastly monarch 
for whom Joan sacrificed her life. 

— The Evolution of Horticulture in 
New England. By Daniel Denison 
Slade, “44. (Putnam: New York.) 
In this dainty book of 180 small pages 
Dr. Slade has given us a charming 
sketch of the introduction of the art 
of gardening into the wilderness of 
New England, together with some ac- 
count of the origin of the art in Old 
England and its more recent develop- 
ment in America, particularly about 
Boston. The writings of the English 
herbalists, botanists, and gardeners, 
from Gerarde and Parkinson to Wor- 
lidge and John Evelyn, are here re- 
viewed, in order to discover the ideas 
and practices which the colonists 
brought with them to the New World. 
The wild forests of New England 
are described by quotations from the 
explorers’ writings. The rude agri- 
culture of the Red Men is briefly 
touched upon. The horticultural trials 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims are sympa- 
thetically noted: “Our pease not 
worth the gathering ; the sun parched 
them in the blossom.” The early 
stages of other settlements along the 
coasts and in the Connecticut Valley 
are similarly described in the settlers’ 
own words. Lastly, some of the more 
famous of the early and recent private 
gardens and country seats of the neigh- 
borhood of Boston are pleasantly men- 
tioned, and the little bookecloses with 
some rambling reflections on the fine 
art of “landscape gardening,” the 
educational value of horticultural so- 
cieties, and the possible future perfec- 
tion to which the art of horticulture 
may attain. By all persons who may 
be interested in the past conditions of 
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that most interesting section of New 
England, — the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton, — Dr. Slade’s book will be valued; 
but it will undoubtedly be prized most 
highly by those whom it will serve to 
remind of the quiet, refined, and 
scholarly man who was its author. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HARVARD AND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers, 
held in Brookline, Saturday, April 11, 
1896, there was expressed in terms 
not to be mistaken a feeling of great 
dissatisfaction with the present meth- 
ods of admission to college. As Har- 
vard University is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the protagonist in making 
examinations difficult to pass, the criti- 
cism was largely directed towards that 
venerable institution which possesses to 
so high a degree the love of its gradu- 
ates, no matter how critical they may be 
about the details of Harvard’s adminis- 
tration. The topics for discussion at 
the Brookline meeting are, of them- 
selves, suggestive of a sort of Sturm 
und Drang period in educational cir- 
cles. These are the subjects : — 

1. “To the College via the Public 
High School.” 

2. “The Essentials of College Prep- 
aration.” 

3. “Sight Translation from Greek 
and Latin Classics as a Test of Pro- 
ficiency in English Composition.” 

Both in the papers and in the dis- 
cussions the opinion was freely ex- 
pressed that something is wrong in 
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the relations of the colleges and the 
secondary schools. The so-called sub- 
stitute for Greek in the Harvard ex- 
amination requirements was denounced 
as a “hollow mockery,” a characteri- 
zation that certainly is supported by 
the statistics regarding the number of 
candidates who offer the supposed sub- 
stitute for Greek. Particularly vigor- 
ous were the denunciations of the 
English requirements. And truly one 
might ask many puzzling questions 
about these requirements, for exam- 
ple :— 

1. Why select the particular works 
of certain authors in preference to 
other works equally meritorious ? 

2. Why limit the reading to any 
specified authors ? 

3. Why expect pupils to write good 
essays on subjects in which they are 
not necessarily interested, while there 
are hundreds of other subjects in 
which they are interested, and on 
which they could write well ? 

4. Why make so many changes in 
the lists of required authors ? 

Furthermore, is translation at sight 
a fair test of a pupil’s English, and 
ought the results of such translation 
to be made public either with or with- 
out the name of the student or of his 
school? Is not the task of translat- 
ing a passage of Greek or Latin at 
sight difficult in itself, and is not such 
translation naturally accompanied by 
something of the Greek or the Latin 
idiom ? 

The fact that the examples of incor- 
rect English found in many text-books 
on rhetoric are taken from the works 
of the best English authors shows that 
English is a difficult language to write. 
Even a professor of rhetoric has been 
known to request one student to “drop 
upstairs and get a calendar,” and to 
ask another “to get rid of the scaffold- 
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ing and seek ease and flow,” in the 
case of his commencement part. 

If examinations in any subject fail 
to show good results, may not the fault 
be in the examinations and the exam- 
iners quite as much as in the candi- 
dates ? 

Is it not possible to imagine a stu- 
dent who might not have many clear 
ideas either on “The Stage Coach,” 
“ Evangeline,” “Dame Van Winkle,” 
or “Grand-Pré,” not to mention kin- 
dred themes, — who yet might write 
very tolerable English on some sub- 
ject in which he was personally inter- 
ested? And might not a candidate, 
whose translation at sight shows traces 
of foreign idiom, do much better if 
his mind should not be distracted by 
so many things at once? The most 
accomplished scholars often give to 
the translation of a few lines more 
time than is allowed young students 
for the translation of long passages. 
Of a truth, translation at sight is 
a “Serbonian bog,” and “getting 
through it” is often more a matter of 
luck than a result of merit. And 
why, to go still further, as one of the 
speakers at Brookline said, —‘* Why 
have entrance examinations at all?” 
Will not a half-year’s probation be a 
better test than any scheme of exami- 
nations yet devised? Still further, 
why is it possible for a student to go 
to dozens of other colleges four years, 
and then by going to Harvard one 
year get a full Harvard diploma? I 
ask this question very seriously, as it 
has been propounded to me more than 
once, and I have never been able to 
answer it to my own satisfaction. 
The students who went to other insti- 
tutions never had to run the gauntlet 
of Harvard examiners, but in many 
cases entered those institutions on cer- 
tificate. To fit them for Harvard 
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would have required at least one year 
more than the time necessary to fit 
them for almost any other American 
institution. Why not let the student 
who is ready for Amherst or Williams 
enter Harvard and take his course in 
five years? Many preparatory schools 
could thus send pupils from the junior 
year of the preparatory course. And, 
finally, are not the headmasters of the 
preparatory schools, thoroughly ac- 
quainted as they are with their pupils, 
better able to judge the capacity of 
these pupils than are a board of unfa- 
miliar examiners? There is very lit- 
tle sympathy or human nature in a 
printed examination. You may pipe 
to it, but it will not dance. 

What then may be suggested in the 
way of improvement ? 

1. No lowering whatever of the 
standard. 

2. The appointment of an examin- 
ing board at Harvard to see that the 
courses of study pursued in the sec- 
ondary schools are well adapted to the 
preparation of students for college. 

3. The validity of certificates from 
the headmasters of secondary schools 
as a very important part of the require- 
ments for entrance. 

4, The entrance examinations should 
be continued, but they should be 
changed in nature, particularly with 
regard to flexibility, and they should 
not be, as they have been heretofore, 
the only means of determining the 
candidate’s qualifications. For exam- 
ple, I shall send to Harvard this year 
a young man who has a good know- 
ledge of the Swedish language and 
literature. Ought not such a know- 
ledge in a flexible system of examina- 
tions to avail him as much as a know- 
ledge of French or of German ? 

5. On the combined testimony of 
the results of reasonable and flexible 


examinations and of the certificates of 
the headmasters, the candidate should 
be admitted on probation. 

6. The right of certification, if un- 
wisely or improperly used, should be 
withheld from any headmaster so in- 
judicious as to make an unwise use of 
the right. 

FREDERIC ALLISON TuPPeER, ’80. 
QuINcy. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1895 (Additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edward 
Cornelius Briggs, M. D., D. M. D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Overseers, 
that they may consent thereto if they 
see fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 13, 1896 (Additional). 

Voted to appoint Charles Wesley 
Birtwell, A. B., Lecturer on Scientific 
Methods in Philanthropy for 1896-97. 


Meeting of Feb. 10, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Morris Hicky Mor- 
gan, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin for five years from Sept. 1, 
1896. 

Voted to rescind the vote passed at 
the last meeting in regard to the 
geological exhibit of the University 
at Atlanta. 

Voted to send the thanks of the 
President and Fellows to each one of 
the generous contributors towards the 
recent valuable gifts to Harvard Uni- 
versity, of materials illustrative of 
economic geology. 


Meeting of Feb. 24, 1896. 
The Treasurer reported the receipt 
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of $31 from Mr. Daniel W. Shea, as 
the final repayment of the principal 
and interest in full of beneficiary 
money which he received while in 
college, and the same was gratefully 
accepted to be credited to the account 
of Scholarship and Beneficiary Money 
Returned. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $50 from Mr. John L. Gardner, 
2d, for present use at the Botanic 
Museum, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted to appoint Assistant Profes- 
sor Morris H. Morgan, Marshal for 
Commencement exercises in Sanders 
Theatre. 

Voted to appoint Asaph Hall, Ph. 
D., Lecturer on Celestial Mechanics 
for 1896-97. 

Voted that from and after Sept. 1, 
1896, the laboratory fee in Hygiene I 
be $5, instead of $2.50. 


Meeting of Feb. 28, 1896. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Feb. 28, 1896, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Edward Habich for six chiaroscuros 
by Andrea Andreani from the “Tri- 
umph of Caesar,” by Andrea Man- 
tegna, which he has given to the Gray 
Collection. 

The President submitted a letter 
from Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of 
which the following is a copy : — 

WALutnGrorD, Delaware County, Penn. 
Dr. CHArtes W. Exot, Pres’t Harv. Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

Dear Sir, —In a codicil dated 22d September, 
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1890, to the last will and testament of the late 
Rev. Dr. Furness, occurs, inter alia, the fol- 
lowing : — 

‘The portrait of Charles Sumner I leave to 
Harvard College. It was painted by my son.” 

I now beg to inform you that it will be my care 
to see that this portrait is duly delivered into 
your hands as soon as I learn that the bequest is 
accepted, and remain, dear sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Horace Howarp Furness, Executor. 


24 February, 1896. 


It was thereupon Voted that Dr, 
Furness’s bequest be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint George Angier 
Gordon, D. D., Ingersoll Lecturer on 
the Immortality of Man, for 1896. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Divinity School that 
from the beginning of the academic 
year, 1897-98, the tuition-fee of stu- 
dents in the Divinity School be $150 
a year, except for persons who are 
now members of the School. 


Meeting of March 2, 1896. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Romance Languages, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1896, where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Charles Hall Grandgent, A. B., 
was elected. Voted to communicate 
this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Robert Jay For- 
sythe, A. B., Instructor in Metallurgy 
and Metallurgical Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1896. 


Meeting of March 9, 1896. 


The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Storey and 
Putnam, trustees, the additional sum 
of $325, to be used in payment of 
certain salaries in the Medical School, 
and the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
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of $175 from Mr. J. Q. A. Brackett, 
Treasurer of the Wendell Phillips 
Memorial Association, to be added to 
the Wendell Phillips Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his second quarterly 
payment of $750, for the year 1895- 
96, towards salaries in the department 
of Architecture. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $500 from Mr. John C. Ropes, to 
be used towards the payment of 
salaries for instruction in the Slavic 
languages, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The President submitted a letter 
from Professor Charles S. Minot of- 
fering to pay to the University $100 
to be used in securing a table at 
the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Wood’s Hole, for an investigator dur- 
ing the season of 1896, the appointment 
to be made by the Faculty of the 
Medical School, and said offer was 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of Assist- 
ant Professor Edward Channing for 
leave of absence for the academic 
year 1896-97, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to appoint Professor Edmund 
Burke Delabarre Director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory for 1896-97. 

Voted to appoint Charles Palache, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Mineralogy for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Proctors to Sept. 1, 1896: Frank 
Lowell Kennedy, A. B., Albert Mor- 
ton Lythgoe, A. B. 

Voted that the laboratory fee in 
Hygiene I be fixed at $5, from the 
beginning of the current half year. 


Meeting of March 23, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $100 from Mr. Thornton K. Lothrop, 
to be used towards the payment of 
salaries for instruction in the Slavic 
languages, and the same was grate- 
fully aecepted. 

Voted on recommendation of the 
Faculty of the Dental School that 
from the beginning of the academic 
year, 1896-97, the tuition-fee of stu- 
dents in the Dental School be $150 
for the third year, and $50 for each 
subsequent year, except for persons 
who are now members of the School. 

Voted to appoint Francis Cleaveland 
Huntington, A. M., LL. B., Lecturer 
on Pleading and Practice under the 
New York Code of Civil Procedure, 
until Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint George Rublee, 
A. B., LL. B., Instructor in Contracts 
until Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint Leo Weiner In- 
structor in the Slavic Languages for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: John Cummings, Ph. D., in 
Political Economy ; Maurice Whitte- 
more Mather, Ph. D., in Latin. 

Yoted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: James Edwin Lough, A. M., 
in Experimental Psychology ; Hugo 
Richard Meyer, A. M., in Political 
Economy ; Clyde Augustus Duniway, 
A. M., in History ; Charles Eugene 
Ozanne, A. M., in History. 

Voted to appoint Frank Russell, 
S. B., Assistant in Anthropology, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

The following vote of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences was received : 
“ Voted to ask the Corporation and 
Overseers to take such action as may 
give graduates of the Lawrence Scien- 
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tific School, the right to vote in the 
election of Overseers on the same 
terms as are laid down for graduates 
of the College.” 


Meeting of March 30, 1896. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
March 26, 1896, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Miinsterberg for the year 
1896-97. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack Lecturer at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, for the calendar year 1896. 

Voted to appoint Charles Montague 
Bakewell, A. M., Instructor in Phi- 
losophy, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896. 


Meeting of April 1, 1896. 

Voted that the President be re- 
quested to communicate to the Board 
of Overseers at their meeting of April 
1, 1896, the death of Martin Brimmer, 
a Fellow of the Corporation, and to 
ask that the President and Fellows 
may have the consent of the Overseers 
to proceed to the election of a Fellow 
in his place. The consent of the 
Board of Overseers having been ob- 
tained, — Voted to proceed to the 
election of a Fellow of the Corpora- 
tion in place of Martin Brimmer, 
deceased, whereupon a ballot being 
had, it appeared that Arthur Tracy 
Cabot, A. M., M. D., was chosen. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint George Willis 
Botsford, Ph. D., Instructor in the 


History of Greece and Rome, for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint George Andrew 
Reisner, Ph. D., Instructor in Semitic 
Languages, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896. 

Voted to appoint Macy Millmore 
Skinner, A. M., Assistant in Semitic 
Languages, for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896. 


Meeting of April 8, 1896. 

Voted to appoint J. Winthrop Plat- 
ner Assistant Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, for five years from Sept. 
1, 1896. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1896: Robert De Courey Ward, A. 
M., in Climatology ; Thomas Alford 
Fox, in Architectural Drawing. 

Voted to appoint John Allyn Gade, 
A. B., Assistant in Architecture, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1896. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Gurnsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector, for the 
year 1896. 


Meeting of April 13, 1896. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $600 from Mrs. C. M. Barnard, 
being her thirteenth annual payment 
for the Warren H. Cudworth scholar- 
ships, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Mr. Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, from an anonymous giver, 
the sum of $5,000, to be used for the 
teaching of the Slavic Languages, 
especially Russian, and this generous 
gift was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor Charles S. 
Minot the sum of $825, subscribed by 
several persons for the use of the 
Department of Histology and Embry- 
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ology, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 


Meeting of April 18, 1896. 

" The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $37,897.14 from Mr. Alfred Bow- 
ditch, trustee under the will of Joseph 
Eveleth, being the amount of Mr. 
Eveleth’s residuary bequest “unto the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, as a fund for aiding deserv- 
ing and indigent young men in obtain- 
ing an education in said College, or 
any of the Schools connected there- 
with,” and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


COMMITTEES, 1896. 

Elections. G. O. Shattuck, Edmund 
Wetmore, H. H. Sprague, R. M. 
Morse, Moorfield Storey. 

Reports and Resolutions. Moses Wil- 
liams, Frances Rawle, Augustus Hem- 
enway, A. T. Lyman, E. P. Seaver, 
W. A. Bancroft, C. F. Adams. 


Departments. 

Divinity School. A.T. Lyman, Wm. 
Lawrence, F. B. Hornbrook, Alexan- 
der McKenzie, C. F. Dole, G. S. Hale, 
A. M. Howe, Bradley Gilman. 

Law School. C. J. Bonaparte, C. 
C. Beaman, J. C. Carter, R. M. Morse, 
Robert Grant, L. D. Brandeis, J. B. 
Warner, H. W. Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools. G. B. 
Shattuck, H. H. Sprague, S. A. Green, 
C. F. Folsom, Morrill Wyman, J. S. 
Billings, W. S. Bigelow, G. von L. 
Meyer. 

Veterinary School. G. G. Crocker, 
Augustus Hemenway, T. A. Dodge, 
A. S. Bigelow, L. G. Burnham, G. G. 
Kennedy, S. A. Hopkins, J. A. Beebe, 
E. P. Beebe, E. D. Morgan. 


Bussey Institution. E. W. Bowditch, 
A. P. Loring, J. S. Russell, F. H. Ap- 
pleton, W. H. Forbes, R. A. Lawrence. 

Library. G. E. Adams, S. A. Green, 
C. F. Adams, Stephen Salisbury, C. C. 
Smith, G. W. Wales, Julius Dexter, 
Elihu Chauncey, S. A. B. Abbott. 

Observatory. T. J. Coolidge, G. O. 
Shattuck, C. R. Codman, E. P. Seaver, 
Simon Newcomb, J. C. Palfrey, R. T. 
Paine, C. F. Choate, F. O. Prince, F. 
H. Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. 
Alden. 

Botanic Garden and Herbarium. 
Henry Lee, H. H. Hunnewell, Augus- 
tus Lowell, G. G. Kennedy, G. W. 
Hammond, N. T. Kidder, N. C. Nash, 
G. A. Nickerson, David Pingree, J. 
L. Gardner, E. V. R. Thayer, E. H. 
Abbot. 

Museum of Comparative Zoblogy. C. 
F. Folsom, Theodore Roosevelt, A. L. 
Lowell, Louis Cabot, F. L. Higginson, 
A. T. Cabot, D. L. Pickman, Wm. 
Brewster. 

Peabody Museum. Augustus Hem- 
enway, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, 
J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. 
Moore, G. A. Nickerson. 

Arnold Arboretum. T. L. Livermore, 
S. M. Weld, Walter Hunnewell, G. 
W. Vanderbilt, H. G. Russell, M. K. 
Jessup, C. F. Sprague. 

Lawrence Scientific School. R. S. 
Peabody, Morrill Wyman, E. C. 
Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Rotch, C. H. Manning, G. H. 
Gardner. 

Physical Laboratory and Department 
of Physics. Francis Blake, Edmund 
Wetmore, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu Thom- 
son, E. D. Leavitt, W. H. Forbes, F. 
P. Fish. 

Chemical Laboratory. S. M. Weld, 
Wolcott Gibbs, Nathaniel Thayer, E. 
D. Pearce, Alexander Cochrane, Sam- 
uel Cabot. 
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Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Buildings. 
Augustus Hemenway, Robert Bacon, 
Theodore Roosevelt, C. F. Adams, 2d, 
G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, Edwin 
Farnham, M. H. Richardson, Wm. 
Hooper. 

University Chapel. A. T. Lyman, 
William Lawrence, F. H. Johnson, W. 
H. Fish, Jr., G. A. Gordon, E. C. 
Guild, H. N. Brown. 

Treasurer's Accounts. Moses Wil- 
liams, T. J. Coolidge, Robert Bacon, C. 
H. Parker, I. M. Spelman, J. C. Rog- 
ers, J. L. Gardner, F. L. Higginson. 


College. 

Government. W. A. Bancroft, C. 
R. Codman, 8S. M. Weld, Moorfield 
Storey, Robert Grant, Gardiner M. 
Lane. 


Courses of Instruction. 

Semitic Languages. J. S. Schiff, Ste- 
phen Salisbury, George Wigglesworth, 
Isidor Straus. 

Indo-iranian Languages. H. C. 
Warren, A. V. W. Jackson, E. J. 
Young. 

Classical Department. Gardiner M. 
Lane, Prentiss Cummings, H. W. 
Haynes, Edmund Baylies, E. H. Ab- 
bot, B. S. Ladd. 

English Literature. H. E. Scudder, 
Robert Grant, H. A. Clapp, C. E. L. 
Wingate. 

Composition and Rhetoric. C. F. 
Adams, E. L. Godkin, G. R. Nutter. 

German. Carl Schurz, C. E. Grin- 
nell, H. W. Putnam. 

French. H. G. Curtis, T. J. Cool- 
idge, Jr., Nathan Appleton. 

Italian. C. H. Grandgent, W. R. 
Thayer, T. W. Higginson. 

Spanish. G. B. Shattuck, J. R. 
Coolidge, Samuel Eliot, Stephen Salis- 
bury. 


Marriages. 


[ June, 


Romance Philology. C. H. Grand- 
gent, H. R. Lang, J. H. Smith. 

Philosophy. G. B. Dorr, W. S. Big- 
elow, R. H. Dana. 

Political Economy. A. T. Lyman, 
Henry Lee, T. J. Coolidge, J. L. Gard- 
ner, Howard Stockton. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, 
and Roman Law. H. H. Sprague, W. 
E. Russell, A. L. Lowell, R. F. Sturgis. 

Modern History and International 
Law. Moorfield Storey, W. F. Whar- 
ton, J. S. Russell, J. B. Warner. 

Fine Arts. R. S. Peabody, J. A. 
Garland, E. M. Wheelwright, F. P. 
Vinton, S. D. Warren, Edward Rob- 


inson. 


Music. H. A. Lamb, John Fiske, 
Arthur Foote. 
Mathematics. B. A. Gould, G. V. 


Leverett, C. P. Bowditch, S. C. Chan- 
dler. 
Botany. F. H. Peabody, Walter 
Hunnewell, Walter Deane. 
Zoilogy. C. J. Blake, 
Faxon, William Minot. 
Geology. John Simpkins, Charles 
Fairchild. 


Walter 


MARRIAGES. 


REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


David Ralph Jaques to Eliza- 
beth Hartshorne, at Rahway, 
N. J., March 3, 1894. 

Samuel Appleton Browne Ab- 
bott to Maria Elizabeth Dexter, 
at Rome, Italy, April 16, 1896. 
Henry Hobart Brown to Vir- 
ginia Cannell Whelen, at ® 
June 17, 1895. 

George West Jackson to Grace 


1842. 


1866. 


1876. 





1879. 
Irving Whiting, at Boston, April 
23, 1896. 

Martin Reiley Jacobs to Vir- 
ginia Elizabeth Edmiston, at 
Brownsville, Pa., March 18, 
1896. 


1879. 








1896.] 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1885. 


1885. 


1886. 


1885. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


1889. 


Charles Francis Cutler to 
Martha W. Pope, at Boston, 
April 23, 1896. 

Alfred Church Lane to Susan 
Foster Lauriat, at Boston, April 
15, 1896. 

Alfred Jerome Weston to Sophie 
W. de Suzzara-Verdi, at 
June 6, 1891. 

Charles Frederic Carrier to 
Emily Hinckley Baker, at New 
York, April 8, 1896. 

Francis Brinley Fogg to Eliza- 
beth Bransford, at Nashville, 
Tenn., April 8, 1896. 

Charles Philip Pinckard to Edith 
Augusta Brown, at Boston, April 
29, 1896. 

Eben Richards to Perle Pierce, 
at St. Louis, April 15, 1896. 
Walter Raymond Spalding to 
Alexandrine Macomb Stanton, 
at New York, April 18, 1896. 
Perey Chase to Marion Monks, 
at Brookline, April 14, 1896. 
Gurdon Saltonstall Howe to 
Dolores de Rivas, at New York, 
April 30, 1896. 

Edward Lincoln Jellinek to 
Louise Lauferty, at New York, 
Feb. 5, 1896. 

James Gore King to Sarah 
Elizabeth Erving, at New York, 
April 22, 1896. 

Oliver Prescott, Jr., to Helen 
Maria Bryant, at New Bedford, 
Dee. 31, 1895. 





[1889.] Asa Everett Pervere to Alice 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


Maude Huguley, at Brookline, 
May 12, 1896. 

Philip Stanley Parker to Eleanor 
Payson, at Brookline, April 29, 
1896. 

Edward Stephen Rawson to 
Elizabeth Rogers, at New York, 
April 7, 1896. 

Charles Winthrop Spencer to 


Necrology. 


1891 


1891 
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Ethel Marie Wheeler, at Bos- 
ton, April 28, 1896. 

. Frederick William Coburn to 
Grace Alice Mollison Denton, at 
New York, Sept. 16, 1895. 

. Willard Reed to Ferdinanda 
Emilia Wesselhoeft, at Cam- 
bridge, March 28, 1896. 


1892. Theodore Glover Bremer to 


Eleanor Brooks Almy, at Bos- 
ton, April 22, 1896. 


1892. George Purcell Costigan, Jr., to 


Alice Maud Whittemore, at 
Cambridge, March 31, 1896. 


1892. Harris Fahnestock to Mabel 


1892 


Metcalf, at New York, April 
16, 1896. 

. William Dana Orcutt to Louie 
Thompson, at St. Louis, Mo., 
April 8, 1896. 


[1892.] Thomas Clifton Jenkins, to 


[1892 


1893. 


1895 


1895 


Clara Horton Shaw, at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 18, 1896. 

2.] Frank McDonald to Maud 
Goodridge, at Kansas City, Mo., 
Dec. 4, 1895. 

. Albert Stokes Apsey to 

, at Cambridge, April 2, 
1896. 

. George Crompton to Alice Hast- 
ings, at Boston, April 11, 1896. 

. Robert Wales Emmons, 2d, to 
Helen Brooks, at Boston, Feb. 
5, 1896. 








NECROLOGY. 


Fresruary 1 To Aprit 30, 1896. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


The College. 


1831. John Hopkins Morison, S. T. D., 


b. 25 July, 1808, at Peter- 
borough, N. H.; d. at Boston, 
26 April, 1896. 








1834. 


1835. 
1839. 


1840. 


1844. 


1846. 


1847. 
1847. 
. Baltimore, Md.; d. at Balti- 


1847. 


1856. 


1860. 


1863. 


William Le Roy Annin, b. 28 
July, 1812, at Caledonia, N. Y. ; 
d. at Le Roy, N. Y., 6 Dec., 
1895. 

Charles Horatio Gates, b. 30 
Aug., 1816, at Montreal, Que. ; 
d. at Boston, 15 March, 1896. 
Benjamin Marston Watson, b. 
15 Jan., 1820, at Plymouth ; d. 
at Plymouth, 19 Feb., 1896. 
William Goodwin Russell, LL. 
B., LL. D., b. 18 Nov., 1821, at 
Plymouth ; d.at Boston, 6 Feb., 
1896. 

Daniel Denison Slade, M. D., b. 
10 May, 1823, at Boston ; d. at 
Chestnut Hill, 11 Feb., 1896. 
Charles MecDondgh Parkman, 
Rev., b. 29 Jan., 1827, at Bos- 
ton ; d. at Elizabeth, N. J., 21 
April, 1896. 

Alexander Bliss, b. 29 Dec., 
1827, at Boston; d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 30 April, 1896. 
John Glenn, b. 20 Feb., 1829, at 


more, Md., 30 March, 1896. 
Richard Manning Hodges, M. 
D., b. 6 Nov., 1827, at Bridge- 
water; d. at Boston, 9 Feb., 
1896. 


. Simeon Borden, LL. B., b. 29 


March, 1829, at Fall River; d. 
at Fall River, 9 March, 1896. 


. John Samuel Whiting, M. D., 


b. 6 Oct., 1828, at Haverhill ; 
d. at Charlestown, 12 April, 
1896. 

George Dexter Robinson, LL 
D., b. 20 Jan., 1834, at Lexing- 
ton; d. at Chicopee, 22 Feb., 
1896. 

Henry Burdick, b. 7 April, 1839, 
at Amenia, N. Y.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 22 Jan., 1882. 
Frederic Thomas Greenhalge, 
b. 19 July, 1842, at Clitheroe, 
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1872. 


1878. 


1881. 


1885. 


1886. 


1886. 


1893. 


1845. 


1846. 


1851. 


1851. 


[June, 


Lancashire, Eng. ; d. at Lowell, 

5 March, 1896. 
. Horace Douglas Green, b. 1 
Jan., 1848, at New York, N. 
Y. ; d. at Sing Sing, N. Y., 15 
Oct., 1895. 
Nicola Altrocchi, b. 11 Sept., 
1850, at New Hamburg, N. Y.; 
d. at Florence, Italy, 26 Oct., 
1895. 
Daniel Edward Paullin, b. 15 
Jan., 1856, at Quincy, II. ; d. 
at Le Mars, Ia., 22 Oct., 1895. 
Farley Brewer Goddard, Ph. D., 
b. 31 March, 1859, at Jamaica 
Plain ; d. at Eastman, Ga., 18 
March, 1896. 
Edward James Tilton, M. D., 
b. 20 June, 1859, at North 
Hampton, N. H. ; d. at Andover, 
17 April, 1896. 
Henry Morton Ayars, b. 3 April, 
1864, at Philadelphia, Pa. ; d. at 
Cambridgeport, 3 April, 1896. 
Henry Cowles Miller, M. D., b. 
19 March, 1867, at Chelsea ; d. 
at Kennebunkport, Me., 22 Feb., 
1896. 
Edward Renshaw Jones, b. 24 
June, 1871, at New York, N. Y. ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 18 Feb., 
1896. 

Medical School. 

Robert Wingate Newell, b. 29 
Dec., 1814, at Wolfborough, N. 
H. ; d. at Boston, 9 April, 1896. 
Royal Sibley Warren, b. 12 
Sept., 1822, at Alstead, N. H.; 
d. at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
13 Feb., 1896. 
William Dickinson, b. 22 Sept., 
1822, at Walpole, N. H.; d. at 
Palo Alto, Cal., 2 Feb., 1894. 
Alexander Donald William Mar- 
tin, b. 22 Jan., 1829, at Three 
Rivers, Que. ; d. at Chelsea, 5 
March, 1896. 











1896.] 


1868. Charles Temme Andrews, d. at 
Baker’s Settlement, Co. Lunen- 
berg, N. S., 13 March, 1896. 
Eugene Fillmore Dunbar, b. 23 
Dec., 1851, at North Anson, 
Me., d. at Boston, 20 Feb., 1896. 
Samuel Tappan Harmon, b. 15 
Nov., 1858, at Hiram, Me. ; d. 
at Boston, 7 Feb., 1896. 
Thatcher Goddard, b. 16 Sept., 
1851, at Roxbury ; d. at Boston, 
28 Feb., 1896. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


Law School. 


Henry Adolphus Newman Kaul- 
bach, b. 28 Dec., 1830, at Lunen- 
burg, N. S.; d.at Ottawa, Ont., 
8 Jan., 1896. 

Lewis Philip Demouy, b. 26 
Aug., 1837, at Mobile, Ala. ; d. 
at Mobile, Ala., 7 Feb., 1896. 
Seaton Munroe, d. at Washing- 
ton, D. C., 4 April, 1896. 

Mark Antony Blaisdell, b. 21 
Jan., 1842, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 26 Feb., 1896. 
Truman Benjamin Towne, b. 21 
April, 1848, at Stoddard, N. H. ; 
d. at Dorchester Lower Mills, 
17 Feb., 1896. 


1857. 


1861. 


1862. 


1867. 


1870. 


Scientific School. 
Joseph Charles Felt Cheever, b. 
30 Oct., 1837, at Salem; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 8 Feb., 1896. 


1856. 
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Honorary Graduates. 

1853. (A. M.) Benjamin Franklin 
Tweed, b. 17 Jan., 1811, at 
Reading; d. at Cambridge, 2 
April, 1896. 

(S. T. D.) John Calvin Stock- 
bridge, b. 14 June, 1818, at Yar- 
mouth, Me.; d. at Providence, 
R. I., 3 April, 1896. 


1859. 


Correction. 

Vol. iv, No. 15, p. 518. Omit 1890. 
W. N. Bates recorded by mistake for 
1890, F. S. Bates, reported in vol. iv, 
No. 13, p. 175. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor 
of the Magazine. Any one having information 
of the decease of a Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send it. 


[1896.] George Lewis Bosworth,. d. 
April, 1896, at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

[1896.] Chauncey Giles Carter, lost 
from steamer, Pilgrim, Fall 
River to New York, N. Y., 11 
April, 1896. 

[M. S.] Oliver Goss, d. at Lakeport, 
N. H., 12 April, 1896. 

[M. S.] Thomas P. McDonough, b. 25 
Dec., 1855; d. [North Attle- 
borough. | 

[L. S. 1833.] William Channing Rus- 
sel, d. at Yonkers, N. Y., 24 
Feb., 1896. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. IV, No. 15, p. 368, 1. 35, for Cogswell read Croswell. 

P. 459, 1. 2, for G. C. read G. G. Crocker. 

P. 470, col. 1, 1.17 from end, for 1813 read 1814. 

P. 470, col. 1, 1. 9 from end, Mr. Dixwell was not master of the Boston 


Latin School in 1824. 


P. 473, col. 1, 1. 3, read Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 


Indians. 


P. 484, col. 1, reference to C. C. Jackson should be under 1863, not 1864. 





Statistics. 


UNIVERSITY STATISTICS. 


I. Srupents (CaraLocuE NumBers, 1895-96). 





Specials. 
| Graduates. 





Harvard C college 

Scientific School 

(eecials, Cou Cc ollege and Scientific] 
raduate School . 





Total Artsand Sciences . 








Divinity School. . 
Law School . . 
Medical School . 
Dental School 
Veterinary School . 
Bussey Institution . 





Total Professional Schools 








Total Universit ee é 649 | 518] 28 5 F386 382s 1100t 
¢ 57 93 | 829 410t 


Summer Schools (1395) : at 
Radcliffe (regular) ... . x 40; 2 ‘ P 137 
Radcliffe [specials ote 5 3g ode 7 








Total University Influence(de-| | | ~*«|~ <q ‘ ; ibe 
ducting double registrations) 2 97 x b0 | 1670_| 428 
































* To the total should be added 53 holders of degrees pumemared 3 in College classes, and 17 women registered in 


graduate courses ; the total of graduate students is therefore é 
+ The Medical School will probably register about 40 odditional graduates this year. 


t Estimated. 
II. Orricers or InstRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT (CATALOGUE NUMBERS). 





Fs cine cripiee OTHER ADMINIS- 
FACULTIES. TEACHERS. TRATION. 





| 


etc. 





Assistants. 
General. 


Dem 
t 


Professors. 
Assoc. Asst 
Professors. 
Permanent 
Instructors 
Instructors. 
Total Teachers. 
No. of Students. 
| Secretaries, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Corporation ..... 
Overseers... ane 
University Officers : : 

Curators, Librarians, etc. . 


mRBa 
Smo 
| Bo | Total Officers. 





cs 


wOmBD IHS) 


Arts and Sciences . 

Divinity School 

Law School . °% 

Medical School. . . . 
ntal School - 

Veterinary School. ; 

Bussey Institution . . 


























Total (less repetitions) . 














Gain over 1894-95 























